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PREFACE. 



The writer of this story has had but one object 
iu view^ — to tell the tale simply and truthfully^ 
avoiding as much as possible all causes of irrita- 
tion. She will be well repaid for her trouble^ if 
she has succeeded in drawing closer the ties which 
should bind together^ in the common interests of 
freedom and civilization^ two such great nations as 
England and America. 

The authorities on which she has chiefly relied 
for the truth of that which she has written are — 

Bancroft's History of the American Revolution ; 
Jared Sparke's lAfe of Washington ; Washington 
Irving^s Life of Washington; History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution — Library of Useful Knowledge ; 
Memoir of Washington, by Guizot^ etc,, etc., etc. 
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A NATION'S MANHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 



"What is the matter ?'* enquired Mrs. Grenville, 
as Charles and Ernest^ looking flushed and angry, 
bounded into the library^ exclaiming eagerly^ 

" Oh^ mama ! oh^ aunt ! such a shame^ such 
a crying shame I" 

" What is a shame ?" 

" Why, mama, you know I told you there was 
a new boy come to Mr. Hilton's !" 

" Yes r 

" And he is an American!'' added Charles, as if 
that one word supplied every explanation. 

''Well!" 

" Oh, mama !" exclaimed Ernest, '' do not say 
well so coolly. He is the most impertinent little 
upstart, — the most irritating fellow possible. He 
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says we are all a set of know-nothings and cowards ; 
that we bully the weak and yield to the strong. 
That it is he and his people who can whip the 
world ; and that as for ourselves we blunder in war 
and misgovern in peace/' 

'^ Yes, and more than that," continued Charles, 
as Ernest stopped quite out of breath. " He says 
we are such a proud self-conceited set, that we do 
not even know when we do blunder." 

''He seems to be somewhat of the same opinion 
then as the first Emperor Napoleon," said Mrs. 
Grenville laughingly, ''who is reported to have 
said, after the Battle of Waterloo, ' that he had 
beaten the English four times in the course of the 
day, but that the English never did know when 
they were beaten.' " 

" Did he say so, mama ?" asked Arthur, look- 
ing up from his drawing. 

" I do not know. At any rate, if the speech 
was not made by him, it has been made for him ; 
and I thought, perhaps, the way we kept posses- 
sion of the field of Waterloo was one of those 
blunders to which Charles's friend alluded." 

Charles laughed ; " I will tell him so to-morrow ." 
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^'But^ mama/' continued Ernest^ who was 
much too deeply affix)nted to be so easily appeased ; 
^'he says we never have had a statesman or a 
general to compare to Washington. I could not 
stand his boasting any longer^ so I told him very 
plainly^ Washington was a rebel and deserved to 
be hung/' 

" Then I am afraid you did not shew yourself to 
be much wiser than your opponent/' replied Mrs. 
Grenville, quietly. 

" But, mama, was not Washington a rebel ?" 

" What do you mean by a rebel ?" 

" Oh, mama, just as if any one could doubt ; 
a man ..ho takes up arms against his king." 

" Do you call Cromwell a rebel?" 

Ernest hesitated, — Cromwell happened to be 
an especial favourite. ''Well — perhaps — yes — but 
then it was for such a great cause. No, I do not 
think he ought to be called a rebel, do you, 
mama? He wanted to save his country from 
tyranny and degradation, and he did save it so 
gloriously, did he not, mama ?'' 

*' And so did Washington, my love. He thought, 
and justly, that his countrymen had deep cause of 

b2 
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complaint against the English government. He 
saw no way of freeing his people from a yoke that 
was fettering their actions, — except by separating 
from that government altogether. England, he 
felt, did not understand America, did not sympa- 
thize with the grand destiny opening for her 
children in the New World; and so, persuaded 
that the resources and energies of his country 
could never be fully developed, so long as they 
were shackled by laws and enactments, which, ad- 
mirably suited for the nation for which they were 
framed, were quite unfitted for a young vigorous 
people like the Americans, he determined to 
devote his whole life to the one great purpose of 
freeing his country from a rule which he felt to be 
injurious, and of giving it a constitution worthy 
of its high destiny. Calmly, steadily, unswervingly 
he devoted all his talents, all his energies to this 
one great object. Happily for himself and for his 
country, he succeeded ; but even had he failed, I 
do not think such a man could ever have deserved 
the name of rebel.'' 

*' But, mama, he had no right, had he, to fight 
against England ?" 
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''It would take a long time to imswer your 
question. I should be obliged to enter into all 
the details of the American War/' 

" I only wish you would do so, Aunt Helen/' 
exclaimed Charles, " then I should know exactly 
what I could or could not say to young Lee. It 
is so sheepish to stand by and not have a word to 
answer, or else perhaps to say something you 
must unsay again half an hour after, because it is 
all wrong. Do tell us about Washington from the 
very beginning to the end, will you. Aunt Helen?" 

'' For the very amiable motive that you may be 
able to quarrel still more fiercely with your school- 
fellow V' 

''Knowledge is power, Aunt Helen,'' replied 
Charles, with a mischievous smile. 

"And do you want me to fiimish you with 
weapons of attack or defence?" 

"Both!" 

"But really, mama, I think Charles is right," 
said Ernest ; " if we are to dispute at all, we had 
better know what we are disputing about ; and I 
am sure I wish to judge fairly and rightly of every 
one. I would not take credit for my own country 
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that she did not deserve^ and I would make every 
allowance for the good qualities of my enemy if I 
hated him ever so much, but then I expect others 
should do the same ; and Lee has no right, has he^ 
mama^ to say that we are a nation of cowards and 
know-nothings ?" 

^' I think you would shew your wisdom more by 
laughing at such nonsense than by being so angry 
about it/' replied Mrs. Grenville with a smile. ''If 
Lee makes such speeches, it only shews that he is 
a very silly boy^ and knows very little of what he 
is talking.'^ 

" But then^ Aunt Helen, do not you see,^' said 
Charles, ''that is all the more reason that you 
should tell us all about it; then we should not 
fall into the same mistake/' 

" I should be very happy to tell you about it if 
you will promise not to turn your knowledge to 
bad account ; but you must give me time to look 
up the subject; you cannot expect me to know 
all the details of the American revolution by 
heart V 

" It is not the details of the war I want to hear 
so much as the life of Washington/' answered 
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Charles; ''I want a good stirring life like Stephen- 



son's." 



'^ Ah ! but there are not many such stories to 
be told as the life of Stephenson. And^ then, 
besides it is always easier to speak of those whom 
you have known than of those of whom you have 
only heard.*' 

" Well, Aunt Helen, if you will do your best I 
promise to be satisfied/' 

'' That is very kind of you 1" 

'^ But, mama," said Ernest, ** you can tell us 
something about the early life of Washington 
to-day, I dare say you remember that ; and I want 
to hear from the very beginning, for I do not 
think I know much about it." 

" Then I must go a very long way back," re- 
plied Mrs. Grenville, ''for the ancestors of George 
Washington came over to England with William 
the Conqueror. They were a brave set, and their 
names occur constantly in English history, some- 
times as knights, winning their spurs bravely on 
the field of battle : and sometimes as abbots and 
bishops, standing up boldly for the honour of their 
faith. Curiously enough, it was their opposition 
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to the very man whose character and conduct their 
celebrated descendant was in so many respects 
to resemble^ which cost the Washingtons their 
English home. Devoted adherents of the Stuart 
dynasty, John and Andrew Washington joined in 
an insurrection, intended to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, in 1655 ; and failing in the 
attempt, were only too glad to save themselves 
from punishment by escaping to America. They 
settled in Virginia, bought land, and in course of 
time became wealthy, prosperous men. The great 
grandson of this John Washington was the 
George Washington whose story you wish me to 
tell you. 

'* From his childhood he had been remarkable, 
not so much for his talents, as for his love of truth 
and justice, — his energy and his strong wiU. Once 
let him resolve to carry out any particular project, 
nothing turned him from his purpose ; sooner or 
later it was sure to be done. I remember hearing 
a story of him when he was quite a little fellow, 
that shews how fearlessly he would speak the truth, 
without any regard to the consequences it might 
bring upon himself. 
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" When he was quite a child^ his father removed 
firom the house where George was bom/ and set- 
tled on an estate in Stafford County. Being 
fond of aU agricultural pursuits, Mr. Washington 
took great pleasure in planting out the ground 
around his new home. Amongst other improve- 
mentSj he had planned an orchard which contained 
the finest fruit-trees it was possible to procure. 
Just at this time it happened that some one had 
made George a present of a hatchet, a most tempt- 
ing gift to a boy of his independent, daring spirit. 
Of course not a moment must be lost ; he must go 
and imitate those brave woodmen of whom he had 
heard, and be himself a pioneer, to open a road for 
civilization. But as ill luck would have it, the 
young trees in the plantation offered an easier 
mark for G«orge^s efforts than the grand old forest 
oaks, and on one of the choicest specimens of an 
apple-tree he made his first experiment as a wood- 
man. Hack and hew, however, as he would, the 
tree refused to fall ; and at length, tired out with 
his exertions, he betook himself to a favourite seat 
to rest whilst he endeavoured to re-sharpen his 
hatchet, which had become blunted in the struggle. 
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Whilst he was resting himself his father came to 
take his daily walk in the orchard. It was not 
long before his quick eye spied out the mischief 
that had been done^ and calling to some of the 
labourers^ he asked angrily who had been allowed 
to destroy his favourite tree ? No on^ knew. Mr. 
Washington was reproving them' sharply for their 
negligence in not taking better care of his pro- 
perty, when George, running up to his father's 
side, exclaimed eagerly, 

^' ' It was my fault, papa, my fault ! I cut the 
tree with my new hatchet : so I am the only one 
to be blamed.' '' 

" I wonder whether his father punished him,'' 
said Arthur. 

" I do not know ; I never heard." 

'' I know what Aunt Helen would have done," 
added Charles, ^' she would have taken away the 
hatchet." 

" That she certainly would," replied Mrs. Gren- 
ville; ''for though she would have becjn very 
pleased that her boy had the frankness and moral 
courage at once to confess his fault, yet she would 
not have thought it right that such a piece of 
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wanton mischief should go unpunished; and I 
have no doubt Mr. Washington took much the 
same view of afiairs^ or G^rge would hardly have 
learned so early in life to curb a temper which was 
naturally very fiery and impetuous. Except the 
training that he received at home, Greorge had not 
the advantage of much early instruction. In those 
days there were no great schools or colleges in 
America, and those parents who were anxious that 
their sons should become scholars, sent them over 
to England to be educated. But Mr. Washington, 
having already sent his eldest son Lawrence to 
England, thought it wiser to keep Oeorge at home, 
and let him go to a school in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, kept by a man of the name of Hobby, the 
sexton of the parish. High classics were certainly 
not Hobby's forte, but he could teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and Oeorge, who like 
Arthur was never weary of working out problems 
by himself, made such rapid progress, that at thir- 
teen he had so far mastered the driest portion of 
his task, as to be able to calculate with perfect 
ease the most intricate questions arising from the 
sale of estates, value of land, etc., — knowledge 
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wliich was afterwards of the greatest possible use 
to him. But perhaps one of the most remarkable 
of his boyish productions was a paper which he 
drew up when he was about thirteen years of age^ 
containing a series of maxims by which he thought 
his own conduct ought to be regulated. It is a 
long paper^ — much too long for me to be able to 
repeat its contents^ but some of his sayings hare 
always struck me as being wonderfuUy sensible and 
acute; one especially I remember, 'When a man 
does all he can, though the undertaking does not 
succeed, blame not him that did it \' a maxim he 
soon had good cause to wish that other people 
would have remembered in judging of his own 
actions. Another of his rules he acted upon 
through life, ' Undertake nothing but what you 
can perform ; but if you promise, keep your word :' 
and his own successful career was possibly owing 
to his adhering closely to the last portion of this 
rule. Another was amusingly pithy : * Sleep not 
when others speak; sit not when others stand; 
speak not when you should hold your peace ; walk 
not when others stop.' '^ 
*^ What an odd boy he must have been to write 
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such things, mama/' said Ernest ; " rather a prig : 
Do not you think so?'* 

" Poor Washington ! what a term to apply to 
him : — No ! I do not think he was a prig. He 
was a clever^ independent, high-spirited boy, 
brought up very much alone; thinking for him- 
self, aeting for himself, deciding for himself; 
therefore by no means to be judged by the stand- 
ard of an ordinary English school-boy. It was a 
happy thing for him that it was so ; great times 
require great men, and great men are rarely to 
be found amongst those who have been trained 
from early childhood in the strict rules enforced 
upon society by habits of high civilization ; and I 
have no doubt that the education which Washington 
received was one admirably calculated to fit him 
for the duties which he was afterwards called to 
perform. Fortunately, too, at the very moment 
when George most needed a friend, his brother 
Lawrence returned from England, — a thorough 
gentleman, an elegant scholar. Lawrence soon 
acquired such an influence over the mind of the 
ardent impetuous boy, that George would willingly 
listen to his advice, and submit to be guided by 
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his counsels ; and this was the more fortunate^ be- 
cause when George was about twelve years of age 
Mr. Washington died suddenly of an attack of 
gout^ and Lawrence was thus enabled in a great 
measure to supply his father's place. 

''Dissatisfied with Mr. Hobby's school, Law- 
rence placed his brother under the care of a Mr. 
Williams^ and with him George remained until he 
was fourteen, when a commission was obtained 
for him in the navy, — George having set his heart 
on becoming a sailor. It had not been without 
considerable difficulty that Mrs. Washington had 
been won over to give her consent to this plan, 
for she could not bear the idea of separation from 
her favourite son. At length, however, seeing how 
completely George's mind was bent upon a sea- 
man's life, she gave a reluctant permission; the 
appointment as a midshipman was obtained, 
George's luggage was put on board the man-o'-war 
to which he was appointed, and then, just at the 
last moment, when he was going to join his ship, 
Mrs. Washington declared it could not be, she 
could not part from George I He must throw up 
his commission, return for a few years to school. 
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and then make choice of another profession which 
would not entail the necessity of his being sepa- 
rated from Jiis mother. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment^ and George struggled hard to induce her to 
reconsider her determination ; but finding that she 
would not be persuaded^ and that he should make 
her perfectly miserable by persisting in carrying 
out his own wishes^ he gave up his commission^ 
and reluctantly returned to school. How different 
might have been his own fate, and that of his 
country, had he left America at that moment, a 
midshipman in the British navy/^ 

''I think it was very weak of his mother, do 
not you, mama?^' said Ernest. ^'I am sure you 
would not have done so, would you ?'' 

'^ I do not think I should ; but then God has 
not given to every one the firm nature that He has 
given to me; and I think we often judge very 
harshly and unfairly of other people, simply from 
forgetting how widely one character differs from 
another. And this in fact is the reason why it is 
so difficult to adhere to the exact truth in speaking 
either of subjects of history or of biography : you 
naturally judge the actions of which you are 
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speaking by the impression they make upon your- 
self^ and this is a rule which is often terribly mis^ 
leading; and I want you to bear this in mind^ 
particularly in the story 1 am telling you now^ as 
I fear that it is almost impossible that an English* 
man and an American can look upon the struggle 
of which Washington* was the great champion 
from exactly the same point of view. You must 
not be disappointed^ therefore^ if^ when I have 
done my best to make you understand the simple 
truths you and your school-fellow should still con- 
tinue to disagree/^ 

"I only want to know what is true myself, 
mama/^ replied Ernest ; ^' when once I know that^ 
I do not care what Lee says or thinks/' 
. ^'Yes; only you must remember that Lee will 
naturally take a different view of the truth to 
yourself." 

'^ But, mama, there cannot be two truths V* 
''Not in truth itself — pure truth as in God's 
sight ; but as long as we are in the flesh we shall 
be liable, the best and the holiest of us, to the 
impressions of the flesh, and therefore in all our 
words there will be a certain colouring matter 
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drawn from our own aJDTections or tastes; and this 
will always give that shade — ^it may be the very 
slightest shade— of inaccuracy to our representa- 
tions of the actions of others^ which should just 
put us on our guard against too hasty or impatient 
judgments/' 

Ernest said nothings but 'he did not look con- 
YiDced ; Lee's taunting words were rankling in his 
memory^ and he was still under the full impression 
that he at least was a little upstart of a bully. 

" It was very curious, mama, was it not/' said 
Arthur, ^^that Washington should have been 
obliged to give up his wish of entering the navy 
just at that last moment. It makes him more 
than ever like Cromwell. Suppose Charles had 
not stopped Cromwell just as he was sailing for 
America, what a difference it would have made to 
England, would it not?" 

'^It would, indeed, humanly speaking. It is 
marvellous to look back and see how God over- 
rules every action of man. But it will not do 
for me to enter into this subject now ; it would 
take us into thoughts far too deep for us. We 
shall do better to go back and see George Wash- 

c 
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ington once more settled at Mr. Williams^s^ and 
working away busily at his mathematics^ to fit 
himself for the duties of a sturveyor^ — ^to which 
profession he had now determined to devote him- 
self; for the position of a surveyor in America a 
hundred years ago was a very different one from 
that in which it is in England now. The immense 
tracts of land^ now brought into a high state 
of cultivation — covered with towns and villages 
teeming with population, enriched by commerce,— 
were then vast forests or widely-stretching prairies, 
the homes of the various Indian tribes ; who, still 
retaining their claim to their ancient possessions, 
were merely retreating slowly backward before the 
pressure of the white man's encroachments, which 
they were eagerly and resolutely disputing when- 
ever it was in their power so to do ; availing them- 
selves for this purpose of the assistance of either 
the French or English, as the case might be, who, 
from their respective settlements in America and 
Canada, were each trying to obtain the greatest 
amount of territory for themselves, and were only 
too glad to make a cat's paw of the unfortunate 
Indians, — espousing their quarrels, fighting their 
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battles^ and then settiing themselves on their 
lands ; till at length one of their great chiefs ex- 
claimed in despair^ ' The French claim all the land 
on one side the Ohio^ the English claim all the 
land on the other : where then does the Indians' 
land Ke?^ a question so manifestly puzzling, that 
no wonder the Oovemment looked out for their 
clearest-headed and most vigorous men to decide 
the disputes which were every day arising about 
the boundary lines which separated English, French 
and Indian possessions. 

" Amongst the many candidates for the office of 
surveyor, none were received with greater favour 
than young Washington. Fortunately for him 
his brother Lawrence had introduced him, when 
still a boy, to his own intimate friend Lord Fairfax, 
a man as remarkable for his talents as for his 
kind and genial nature. Lord Fairfax was de- 
lighted with George Washington, and lost no op- 
portunity of shewing him kindness, and of ad- 
vancing his interests. When George was only 
sixteen, Lord Fairfax employed him to survey a 
part of his estate, the boundaries of which were 
yet unsettled; and such thorough knowledge of 

c2 
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business^ such perseverance and tact^ did Oeorge 
display in his difficult undertaking, that Lord 
Fairfax at once recommended him to the Govern* 
ment as a man in every way worthy of their trust. 
The consequence was, that Oeorge was scarcely 
seventeen when he was appointed one of the 
Government surveyors. As usual, he threw his 
whole heart and soul into his work^ distinguishing 
himself so greatly by his judgment and energy, 
that at nineteen he had attained to a position 
generally only acquired by men considerably senior 
to himself. 

'' It so chanced that, at this particular time, an 
alarm spread through the colony owing to the in- 
creasing inroads made by the French, who wished to 
obtain new possessions; and by the Indians, who de- 
sired to recover their old territory. It was thought 
that it would be desirable to put the country into a 
state of defence, and for this purpose the whole 
population was to be taught the use of fire-arms, 
and formed into a sort of national army. Wash- 
ington was appointed to the command of one of 
the districts, and with the rank of major was or- 
dered to bring his rough recruits into a state of 
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ineady discipline. Nothing could be more to his 
taste ; all his old warlike aspirations revived, and 
he inwardly determined that his battalion should 
be as well drilled and as effectively oi^nized as if 
it had formed part of a regular army. Ii^ order 
to carry out his plans, he devoted himself eagerly 
to the study of all the best books that could be 
procured on the subject of military tactics, trying 
all experiments for himself, until he turned his 
brother's pretty peaceful home into a sort of be- 
leaguered fortress perpetually in a state of siege 
and defence. 

. ^^ Thanks to this series of practical experiments, 
Washington was rapidly becoming master of his 
subject, when his military ardour was suddenly 
damped by a sad anxiety in his own family. His 
brother Lawrence, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached, became alarmingly iU, and the physicians 
advised that he should be removed to a warmer 
climate, as the only hope of restoring him to 
health. George, who when his duty and inclina- 
tion clashed never hesitated for a moment which 
course to pursue, instantly resolved to relinquish 
his appointment, and accompany his brother to 
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Barbadoes, devoting himBelf entirelv to nuxsmg 
and caring for him; but alas I all his devotion 
was of no avail, — Lawrence continued to sink 
slowly. He lived just long enough to be brought 
back to Virginia, and died at his own house, Mount 
Vernon, on the 26th July, 1752, leaving a young 
wife and an infant daughter to the care and guar- 
dianship of his brother Oeorge, who thus at twenty 
years of age found himself called upon to under- 
take an office as arduous as it was responsible. 
He was no common man who could execute its 
duties as nobly as Washington did.'^ 

*^ It was a pity he had thrown up his appoint- 
ment, was it not, mama V* said Ernest. " If he 
could but have foreseen that his poor brother 
would have died, perhaps the Government would 
have kept it open for him.'' 

" And had they done so," replied Mrs. Grenville, 
'' it would not in the end have proved advantageous 
to Washington ; his firm determination to do his 
present duty, quite regardless of the possible con- 
sequences, brought its own reward; and in my 
experience of life, it is but rarely that this fails of 
being the case. It is, I think, one of the most 
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convindng proofs of the wisdom and the goodness 
of an OTerroling God, that an act of present saori- 
fioe for the sake of pleasing Him, or folfilling a 
positive duty, is almost invariably productive of 
advantage to ourselves in the end. I see it so 
often in the little, daily events of life, and it always 
seems to me one of the greatest possible helps to 
oar weak faith. In Washington's case, had he 
remained in Virginia, it would most probably have 
been simply in command of his own regiment, 
whereas when he again applied for employment, 
the necessity of some general plan of defence had so 
greatly increased, that the Government had deter- 
mined no longer to have separate detachments of 
troops, but to unite them into one force ; and so in- 
stead of having merely authority over a small dis- 
trict, Washington found himself in the command 
of the whole northern division of Virginia — an ap- 
pointment which, bringing him into contact with 
large bodies of men, and making him personally 
known to them and to their officers, enabled him 
to form an acquaintance with the character and 
tastes of his countrymen which was afterwards of 
the greatest importance to him, when he was called 
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upon to command during the great straggle for 
independence. 

^' Washington had not been long in the enjoy- 
ment of his new appointment^ when he was called 
npon to undertake a mission requiring the greatest 
tact and judgment to bring it to a successful issue. 
The recent peace made between England and 
France in Europe had not at all succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the incessant quarrelling of the 
French and English in America. It was not likely 
that European statesmen should be able to define 
very clearly the boundaries of a country of whose 
geography they were profoundly ignorant. Pos- 
sibly they may have thought it convenient to remain 
so; but at any rate each party was incessantly 
bent upon acquiring fresh territory^ and on main- 
taining that the land thus forcibly occupied was 
of right their own. Matters were in this state 
when the French^ eyeing with jealousy a settle- 
ment which the English had formed on the banks 
of the Ohio^ determined to get possession of it 
for themselves^ and sought to win over the Indian 
tribes of the Delawares and the Shawnees^ who 
had been hitherto the allies of the EngUsh^ to join 
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with them in driying the English out of the 
land. 

^' It was to counteract these treacherous nego- 
ciations that Sinwiddie^ who was at that time 
Governor of Virginia, made choice of Wash- 
ington, not only as a man admirably fitted to 
judge of the real value of the laud in dispute, but 
as one whose previous knowledge of the Indian 
character would be of the greatest assistance to 
him in the difficult enterprize of baffling French 
intrigues, and of keeping the Indians trde to their 
alliance with their old friends. Washington, to 
whose ardent and chivalrous nature all imdertak- 
ings of more than usual difficulty and danger had 
peculiar charms, readily undertook the mission, 
and accompanied by a celebrated woodsman, 
Christopher Gist, and by five other men, he 
started upon his perilous journey. 

'' The time of the year was not favourable : it 
was late in November. Winter had already set 
in with unusual rigour; the forests were almost 
impassable; the rivers they were obliged to cross 
were rapid and swollen ; and a less resolute man 
than Washington might have been inclined to 
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think of the nndertaking as hopeless^ and to hare 
postponed it to a more convenient season. But 
he was engaged in fulfilling a duty — ^that was at all 
times sufficient for Washington^ and so in spite of 
flood and storm he held on his way ; and well it 
was that he did so^ for on arriving at Logstown^ 
Washington found that the French emissaries had 
been actively at work^ and that if he hoped to keep 
the Indians faithful to their engagements^ there 
was not a moment's time to be lost. Summoning 
therefore the chiefs to a solemn conclave^ he pre- 
sented them with a variety of gifts^ smoked with 
them the pipe of peace, and then suiting himself 
to their humour, so worked upon their feelings, 
that they imanimously resolved — 

'^ ' That the English white men were their bro- 
thers, and that they would exchange with them 
the wampums, or speech belts of peace.' 

" In proof of the sincerity of their words, they 
entreated Washington to allow them to furnish 
him with an escort to accompany him to Venango, 
whither he was going to seek an interview with 
the French oommandaitt. Fearing to offend them, 
Washington was obliged to accept their offer. 
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althoi^h he would yery much have preferred to 
have been allowed to go on alone> not feeling by any 
means sore that the good dispositions of his allies 
would be proof againsfc the seductions of French 
flattery, and the charms of French wine and 
spirits. However, there was no help for it; Wash- 
ington was forced to appear pleased, and to bear 
with what patience he could the delay of getting 
ready the promised escort. Just what he had ex- 
pected came to pass; the French, only too glad of 
the opportunity of shewing civilities to the Indians, 
and thus of winning them over from their English 
alliance, plied them incessantly with the liquors, 
of which unfortunately all savage nations are so 
immoderately fond, and the miserable men, kept 
in a state of half intoxication, would certainly have 
been persuaded to unsay their former words had 
not Washington been at hand to remind them of 
their promises, and keep them firm to their plighted 
troth. 

" In spite, however, of all that he could do, he 
Mt that every instant's delay was imperilling the 
advantages already gained, and therefore the mo- 
ment he had received the official reply to the dis- 
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patch of which he had been the bearer^ he has- 
tened to dismiss his Indian escort^ and to prepare 
for his return home^ not without suspicion that 
there might be some truth in the rumour which had 
reached his ears^ that influence had been at work 
preparing a stratagem by which the French might 
rid themselves of a too enterprizing adversary^ with- 
out any blame attaching to themselves. However^ 
go home Washington must^ and if treachery were 
intended^ there was nothing for it but to be more 
than usually on the alert, and fortunately, Gist 
was still with him. He knew the woods as inti- 
mately as an Indian ; and, therefore, even if they 
were to be deserted by their guides, there was 
every hope that they should be enabled to find 
their way back to Virginia by themselves. 

" During their delay at Venango, the weather 
had become worse and worse, and their progress 
towards home was sadly impeded by cold and 
snow. After travelling on slowly for four days, 
Washington's impatience to return to Williams- 
bui^, and to report to the governor that he felt 
sure that the French were plotting some imme- 
diate attack upon the English, became so irrepres- 
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sible^ that leaving the horses and luggage in charge 
of Van Braam^ the interpreter^ he with Gist de- 
termined to hasten on alone^ taking with him his 
papers and such clothes merely as he could strap 
up in a knapsack on his shoulders. For a while 
all went well^ until at length they came suddenly 
upon a party of Indians, who had evideotly been 
lying in wait for them, and who received them 
with the most profuse professions of friendship. 
Alarmed though they might be, neither Wash- 
ington nor Gist shewed the slightest doubt of the 
Indians^ sincerity ; on the contrary, they thought 
it wiser to accept the offer made by one of the 
party to act as guide, and to carry Washington's 
knapsack for him, Gist, who knew the road, 
feeling sure that he should be able to prevent 
the man from leading them astray. For some 
hours all went well ; the Indian trudged on mer- 
rily before them, bearing his burden with the most 
perfect unconcern ; whilst Washington, unused to 
such laborious travelling, was becoming every hour 
more worn out and exhausted. 

" The Indian, who although pretending to be 
entirely occupied with himself and his own re- 
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flections^ was in reality taking quiet note of all that 
passed^ was not slow to perceive this fact ; and 
under pretence of reUeving Washington of an 
exhausting burden, begged to be allowed to carry 
his gun for him. 

" But Washington prudently declined this very 
obliging offer, saying quietly, ^ He never allowed 
any one to take charge of his gun but himself/ 

''The Indian made no reply, but from that 
moment his manner changed ; he grew dogged and 
sullen. This happily tended to put the friends 
more thoroughly on their guard, and one or other 
kept his eyes fixed on every movement of the Indian. 
Suddenly the man stopped, and pretended to hear 
the sound of a gun in the opposite direction from 
which they were travelling ; it was from his cabin, 
he was sure ; they had best go there and rest, he 
said ; but neither Washington nor Gist were de- 
sirous of such an arrangement. 

" ' It would be better,^ replied Washington, ' to 
push on till we come to a stream, and then to 
camp for the night on its banks.' 

'' * Hist !' exclaimed the savage, and again he 
listened; 'did you not hear those two whoops ?' 
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" Gist's ears were as quick as the Indian's^ but 
he heard nothings he declared^ but the whistling of 
the wind. 

" The Indian^ however^ maintained that it was 
the Indian call^ ahd that it proceeded from his 
cabin, now close at hand; surely it would be 
better to avail themselves of its shelter than to 
camp out in the cold night air amidst the ice and 
snow. Washington, however, who had a shrewd 
suspicion that the reception he should meet with 
at the cabin would be far warmer than was agree- 
able, held to his purpose, and the Indian went 
doggedly on. A few more paces, and they turned 
suddenly from the thick forest into one of the 
broad patches of meadow land occasionally to be 
found in the heart of those deep woods. The 
moon had risen, and its bright cold beams fell full 
upon the three travellers. In an instant, the 
Indian turned, pointed his gun at Washington, and 
fired. So sudden was the shock, that for a mo- 
ment Washington hardly knew whether he was 
wounded or not, and turned eagerly and anxiously 
towards Gist to see whether he was safe ; almost 
as by a miracle they had both escaped unhurt. To 
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spring forward on the Indian, who was hastily re- 
loading his gun — to wrench it from his hand — ^to 
hold him fast in his vigorous grasp, was with Gist 
the work of an instant. But then what to do with 
him; Gist taking the law into his own hand, 
would have shot the Indian on the spot. But to 
this summary mode of administering justice 
Washington would not consent. 

'^ 'The man is disarmed/ he exclaimed; ' he sees 
he is at our mercy ; he can do no further harm : 
let him be 1^ 

''But Gist, who knew the Indian character better 
than Washington, declined altogether to take this 
view of matters. 'To shoot him is the only wise, 
the only safe course,^ said the imperturbable woods- 
man ; ' but if you will not consent to this, then 
the only point is to get rid of him as speedily as 
we can, and to go off ourselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible in an opposite direction; but why expose 
ourselves to such fresh peril; the man is an assassin, 
and deserves to die.' 

" Washington, however, could not be convinced ; 
and so, though very reluctant to yield the point. 
Gist was obliged to have recourse to a stratagem 
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to get rid of their unsatisfactory companion. Pre- 
tending to laugh at the absurd alarm he had felt at 
the discharge of the gun — ^which^ after all^ he said 
he had no doubt the Indian had only fired as a signal 
to his friends at home to make ready for their 
arrival — he bid the Indian hasten on with as much 
speed as possible to his cabin^ adding^ 

" ' We are so tired ; we shall camp here for the 
nighty and I can easily follow your track in the 
morning. Go you on first : you can take this 
loaf of bread with you, and get some meat ready 
for us by the time we arrive in the morning.* 

"Very possibly the Indian judged that this 
speech was as truthful as his own ; and I should 
hardly think that he felt it incumbent upon him 
to make any great preparations for his guests; but 
at any rate, as he was now disarmed and quite in 
their power, he was only too glad to accept the 
bread and take himself ofi^ with the least possible 
delay. Gist listened till he lost the last faint echo 
of his retreating footsteps, and then urging upon 
Washington the necessity of not losing an instant^s 
time, wearied and exhausted as they were, they 
retraced their steps for a considerable distance; 

B 
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then lighting a fire in the depths of the forest, 
they warmed themselves^ took a hasty repast, set 
their compass, and without daring to take even an 
hoards sleep, pushed on again through the whole of 
that weary night. 

" Even when the day broke they only ventured 
to make a slight halt for refreshment, and again 
hastened on for another twelve hours' march. This 
happily brought them to the banks of the Allegany 
River, where they hoped they might consider them- 
selves as tolerably free from pursuit. But now a 
new and most unexpected difficulty awaited them. 
From the extreme cold Washington had never 
doubted that the river would be frozen over ; to 
their dismay, however, they found that this was 
only partially the case. What was to be done ? 
To construct a raft, and paddle themselves on it 
through the floating ice, was their best hope. But 
how make the raft ? True, there was plenty of 
wood, but they had only one hatchet. However, 
better one than none, and they were neither of 
them men to be daunted by difficulty. But work 
as hard as they would, hours passed on, and still 
the raft was uncompleted. At length, just as it 
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was growing dark^ they thought that their vessel 
was in a sufficiently advanced state to allow of 
their attempting to cross the stream. 

'^ They had reached the middle of the river, and 
were congratulating themselves that their little 
craft had, proved itself so seaworthy, when down 
came two great thundering blocks of ice. Wash- 
ington seeing the danger, endeavoured to steady 
the raft with a pole he held in his hands. The 
impetus of the ice float was too great ; he lost his 
balance, and was precipitated into the stream. He 
was in more peril now than from the Indian^s gun ; 
and how he rescued himself at all — ^by clinging to 
the raft — is almost inconceivable. However, he 
did contrive to hold on till the raft was floated past 
an island, which happened to be in mid-stream. On 
this island he and Gist managed to land themselves ; 
and there, cold and wet, and hungry and worn, 
they were obliged to spend the night — and a miser- 
ably long one it must have seemed to them ; their 
on]|r comfort, that the more intense the frost, the 
sooner would it open to them a pathway of escape. 

" Oh ! how eagerly they must have watched for 
the first faint streak of light in the east. Would 

d2 
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those heavy masses of ice be still seen hurrying 
down the rapid stream^ or would ihe ice have 
closed firmly over the swift waters of the river ? 
Surely the night^s frost had done its work I surely 
the glittering surface on which the sun was now so 
brightly shining was a solid block of ice ! Should 
they tempt their fate ? If the ice broke beneath 
them — what then ? Well, at the worst it was but 
death ; and it was death — the death of cold and 
starvation, to remain where they were. With 
beating hearts and light steps they commenced 
their perilous walk: a time of intense anxiety, 
and then — God be praised — they had landed safely 
on the opposite shore. What now was fatigue, or 
cold or hunger, — they had been rescued from a 
danger so imminent that every hardship through 
which they might have still to pass seemed as no- 
thing ; and with light and thankful hearts they 
hastened on their way, arriving at Williamsburg 
without further misadventmre.^' 

" Rebel or no rebel, he was a fine plucky fellgw, 
that must be said for him,'' exclaimed Charles, who 
had been listening breathlessly to Washington's 
forest adventures. 
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^' Dinwiddie so entirely agreed with you in this 
opinion/' replied Mrs. Grenville^ " that he imme- 
diately appointed Washington to the command of 
the force^ which^ in pursuance of Washington's 
advice^ he determined to send at once to protect 
the English settlements on the banks of the Ohio^ 
and to frustrate, if possible, the plans of annexa- 
tion arranged by the French general. An account 
of this expedition, however, would take more time 
than I can spare you to-day; and besides, as I 
told you before, I shall be very glad to look up my 
authorities before I give you any lengthened history 
of the American war ; for such a very amiable pur- 
pose as that for which you desire to be well in- 
formed on the subject, it is doubly necessary that 
I should be accurate in what I tell you.'' 

" Now, mama, you are laughing, and that is 
not fair," said Ernest. 

*'Why if I could think seriously of such non- 
sense, I should be obliged to speak of it in a very 
difierent tone, for I should indeed be sorry if any 
children of mine had such narrow and ungenerous 
views, that they could refuse to see what was really 
great and noble in the character of any true, good 
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man^ however much their interests^ whether na- 
tionally or individually^ may have suffered through 
his means. But now you must go away and amuse 
yourselves^ if you please : I have some writing to 
finish^ and must be left in peace/' 
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CHAPTER II. 



Both Ernest and Charles had been so amused and 
interested in the story of Washington's Indian ex- 
periences, that they determined to enter into a 
sort of tacit truce with their schoolfellow : if he 
said nothing irritating to them about England, they 
would say nothing irritating to him about Ame- 
rica ; for as Ernest observed, " It would be very 
bothering to have to eat their own words. Mama 
would be sure to get up the subject well, and ten 
to one there would be some weak place to lay hold 
of sooner or later.'' 

'^ Better not let aunt Helen hear you say so,'' 
added Charles, laughing. 

Ernest being quite of the same way of thinking, 
no (urther observation was made on the subject 
till, on the return of the boys from their tutor's a 
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few days afterwards^ Mrs. Grenville told them she 
was quite ready^ if they liked^ to go on with the 
story. 

" Are you well crammed^ aunt ?'' said Charles, 
looking up merrily in her face. 

'^ I wish I knew some one of whom it would not 
have been necessary to ask the question/' replied 
Mrs. Grenville. 

" Ah ! aunt Helen, you forget ; a vessel will only 
contain as much as it will hold. My memory is 
so small, that the moment you attempt to cram 
me, all my knowledge runs over. It is no use, 
aunt Helen ; Arthur is to be the learned one. It 
would be dull if we were all alike. I never can 
remember anything." 

" I suppose that is your excuse for forgetting 
Washington's motto that mama told us of/' said 
Ernest. 

" What was that ?" 

" Speak not when you should hold your peace." 

Charles coloured, and was just on the point of 
making an angry reply, when he caught the ex- 
pression of Arthur's gentle, beseeching face. With 
a strong effort mastering his irritability, ^' I am 
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quite silent now^ aunt Helen/^ he said ; '* please 
go on/' 

'^ Although the governor of Virginia was con- 
vinced of the necessity of acting promptly on the 
advice of Washington/' continued Mrs. GrenviUe^ 
" it was not so easy to raise the necessary succours 
as to decide that they ought to be sent at once to 
the settlements on the Ohio. England and France 
being nominally at peace^ British troops could not 
well be employed in an enterprize which might be 
represented as one of aggression and not of defence. 
The settlers in the different states were all em- 
ployed either in agricultural or mercantile pur- 
suits ; they had no time to waste in war^ and no 
thoughts to give to any other part of the com- # 
munity than their own ; and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that a little force of six companies 
could be got together — many of the men raw 
country lads who joined without shoes or stockings^ 
shirts or coats^ never having handled a gun in 
their lives^ and perfectly ignorant of the mysteries 
of drill.'' 

" Theirs must have been the goose step with a 
vengeance, aunt Helen/' said Charles. 
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''It must indeed: I should think the name 
must have originated in the awkwardness of such 
raw recruits." 

" Oh ! I never thought of that/' said Arthur : 
''I like knowing the origin of names — ^it is so 
curious ; I like to trace them back to their source/' 

" But not now, Arthur/' said Charles : " re- 
member Washington's motto." 

Arthur smiled, and Mrs. Grenville continued. 

'' If it was difficult to induce the men to enlist, 
it was still more difficult to obtain officers. First 
to drill and then to command such an awkward 
squdd in an enterprize that promised plenty of 
hardship and suffering, with but little of glory and 
remuneration, was not particularly inviting to men 
who were living quietly at home on their own 
estates, or else amassing large fortunes in the 
prosperous cities which were rapidly arising through* 
out the land ; and Washington found that the duty 
of organizing the newly raised squadrons devolved 
almost entirely upon himself. However, as usual, 
he set to work with such a thorough good will, 
that it was quite surprising into what a state of 
discipline he contrived in a short time to bring his 
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men. Unfortunately, feeling himself too young 
to undertake the sole command, he declined the 
post, choosing to serve under Colonel Fry ; an act 
of humility which in the end proved very disas- 
trous, as the only hope of success in such an enter- 
prize, and with such troops, would have consisted 
in the whole force being united under his own 
orders. 

'* Hurry on his preparations as he would, the 
blow which Washington had foreseen and dreaded 
fell before he could reach the banks of the Ohio. 
Anxious about the fate of the British settlement, 
he had hastened on with a detachment of one 
hundred and fifty men, leaving Colonel Fry to 
follow with the remainder of the troops, and had 
already got as far on his road as a place called 
Willis Creek, when he was startled by the intel- 
ligence that the French had fallen upon the 
English settlers engaged in building their new 
fort on the Ohio, had defeated the small body of 
forty soldiers stationed for their defence, and had 
taken prisoners or dispersed the whole party, 
including the two officers in command. 

'^The falsity of part of this intelligence was 
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soon proved by the appearance of Captain Trent 
at Willis Creek, and by the information he gave 
that the ofiScer next in command to himself was 
safe in a neighbouring town ; though blaming both 
men severely for having thus abandoned their 
posts at a time of such unusual danger, Wash- 
ington was in great hopes that as a portion of the 
rumoured misfortune had proved false, he might 
yet be in time to prevent any part of it being 
realized. But whilst he was preparing to press on 
as rapidly as possible, the arrival of Ensign Ward, 
with the soldiers and settlers, told him that he was 
all too late to prevent mischief, and that nothing 
now was left to him but, if possible, to repair it. 

'* It was not easy to decide on the right method 
of doing this. This act of violence on the part of 
the French seemed to Washington an equivalent 
to a declaration of war ; but it was not equally 
clear that calm calculating statesmen at a distance 
would take the same view of affairs as an energetic 
vigorous young man on the spot. With the 
promptitude of decision, however, which distin* 
guished Washington through life, he at once made 
up his mind to take upon himself the whole re- 
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»ponsibility of his conduct^ let the issue of the 
undertaking be what it might ; and sending word 
to his Indian allies to be in readiness to help him, 
he marched on with his oWn small force to dis- 
lodge the French if possible from the position which 
they had so forcibly occupied^ although the arrival 
of fresh fugitives from the English settlement 
soon made him aware of the increased difficulty of 
the undertaking, for they brought word that the 
French, with their accustomed promptitude of 
action, had all but finished the construction of a 
strong military fort on the very spot which Wash- 
ington's clear judgment had pointed out as likely 
to prove a valuable and important stronghold. 

" Undaunted, however, by the disheartening 
reports of the strength of the French garrison, he 
pushed on, although his progress was necessarily 
slow, totally unprovided as he was with any means 
of transport, and often without provisions for his 
men, and without any possible means of obtaining 
them. The only wonder is, that he was able to 
maintain any kind of discipline whatever, when 
you remember that the men under his command 
were merely raw recruits, who had never seen a 
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battle in their lives^ and were wholly unused to 
the strictness of military rule. It is strange how 
some natures have the power of inspiring others 
with their own indomitable will; and such was 
Washington's influence with his men^ that^ ani- 
mated by his words and by his example^ they 
cheerfully endured hunger and cold and fatigue^ — 
wading rivers^ crossing morasses^ or sleeping out 
on the hard ground^ without a murmur or a word 
of complaint. At lengthy when they had reached 
a place called the Great Meadows^ Washington 
received a message from one of his Indian allies^ 
that he had best be on his guards for that a body 
of French troops were out in search of him. 
Glad at any rate to have arrived at a spot where 
he could make convenient arrangements for his 
men^ Washington threw up such barricades for 
the protection of his little camp as time would 
allow^ and then^ taking with him a picked body 
of forty men^ he hastened^ under cover of the 
darkness of the nighty to join his Indian allies. 

" It was a perilous journey. The French were 
known to be at hand^ only waiting for the day- 
light to fall upon and destroy the little body of 
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English troops; the path through which Wash- 
ington was forced to take his men lay almost on 
the borders of a precipice^ and was |o narrow^ 
that the men could only march through it in single 
file. One £Edse step, one sound that might give 
the French troops notice of their vicinity^ and the 
whole of that little band would be doomed to de- 
struction. Through the darkness and the pelting 
rain^ silently^ fearlessly^ the soldiers held on their 
way : and now they have safely reached the camp 
where the Indians are on the alert^ and awaiting 
their approach. A hasty interview between Wash- 
ington and the Indian king^ and Washington 
learns that two of the Indians know the where- 
abouts of the French force^ and will undertake to 
conduct the troops in safety to the spot. Why 
then delay a moment? What signifies the dark- 
ness and the storm? — they will best cloak their 
bold attempt. And so once again the little party^ 
strengthened by a detachment of Indians^ are on 
their midnight march. Straight to their point 
the Indian guides lead on ; and now^ through the 
grey dawning twilight^ the encampment of the 
French force is seen. 
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" ' Fire !^ exclaimed Washington ; and so hear- 
tily was the command obeyed^ that the French^ 
who had but just caught sight of the coming foe^ 
sprang to their arms^ and totally unaware of the 
small number of the opposing force^ after a brisk 
defence of a quarter of an hour^ fairly took to 
their heels and fled^ leaving their commander^ 
Jumonville^ and ten of their men^ dead on the 
field of battle^ whilst one and twenty prisoners fell 
into the hands of the English^ who only lost on 
their side one killed and three men wounded. 

"Washington would gladly have improved his 
victory^ by hastening on to the banks of the Ohio^ 
but hearing that the French were reinforced by a 
thousand men^ he did not dare make the attempt 
to retake the fort with his mere handful of troops. 
All he could do was to return to the Great 
Meadows^ write to Dinwiddie to send more troops 
as speedily as possible^ and meanwhile strengthen 
his encampment as much as lay in his power. Din- 
widdie^ who would no doubt have been glad enough 
to have complied with Washington's request^ was, 
was, however, so shackled by party jealousies and 
opinions, that he had but little in his power; 
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for some men so strongly disapproved of Wash- 
ington's conduct 

"But why, mama?'' interrupted Ernest: "I 
should have thought they would have been only 
too charmed with such a plucky commander \" 

" No ; they were afiraid of the manner in which 
his conduct might be represented in Europe, and the 
result proved that they were right : when the news 
of the battle reached Paris, the uproar it excited is 
almost inconceivable, and I do not suppose that 
perfide Albion was ever more abused in later days 
than it was when the account of the death of Jumon- 
ville was known in Paris. The indignation it excited 
ended in the war by which the French lost Canada, 
— ^a disaster for which one of their celebrated men, 
the Due de Choiseul, consoled himself by remarking, 
' that it would be a fatal triumph to England ; for 
aor colonies, being burdened by the debts of the 
war, would certainly assert their own independence;' 
a prophecy which a few years later was faithfully 
fulfilled. But, however, I am anticipating events, 
and you stopped me just as I was going to tell you 
how the fears of some men and the jealousies of 
others prevented the possibility of an effective 
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support being sent to Washington, who had there- 
fore no choice but to remain inactive in his camp 
at the Great Meadows ; and when his force was at 
length increased to the number of three hundred 
men^ such perpetual quarrels took place between 
the regular troops and the troops of the different 
States^ that Washington^ who unfortunately was 
not commander-in-chief, could do but little with 
his increased force. He did, however, make one 
more move in advance towards the French fort, 
which was now finished, and bore the name of 
Duquesne, from the celebrated French commander, 
but hearing that the French were advancing to 
meet him in overwhelming numbers, he thought it 
more prudent to abandon his intention, and fall 
back once more on the camp at the Great Mea- 
dows. Thither the French pursued him ; and the 
Indians, whose policy was always to side with the 
strong, deserted their English allies, some few re- 
turning to their own homes, and others going over 
to the camp of the French. 

" Washington, who saw that his only chance of 
safety laid in being able to defend his position, 
did his best to strengthen its fortifications and to 
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encourage his men; but alas! the French^ six 
hundred strong, without counting their Indian 
allies, got possession of the heights above the 
camp, and there, sheltered from harm themselyes, 
could quietly fire down upon the English below. 
For nine hours Washington, inspiring his men 
with his own calm courage, maintained the un- 
equal fight; and then the French, finding their 
timmunition failing, sent in a flag of truce. Wash- 
ington, not knowing this fact, and fearing that to 
prolong resistance,' when an honourable capitula- 
tion was possible, might terminate in the slaughter 
of his men, agreed to withdraw his troops from the 
banks of the Ohio, and to abstain for one year 
from any enterprise against the French, on the 
understanding that he and his little band might 
leave their encampment with all the honours of 
war, drums beating and colours flying, and that 
they should take with them all their baggage and 
military stores. These terms being accepted, the 
retreat began. Disappointed and worn out as he 
must have been, Washington shewed no sign of 
vexation or fatigue. Always amongst his men, 
sharing their fatigues, sympathizing with their 
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trials^ he kept them in such a state of discipline 
and good humour^ that the seventy weary miles 
of retreat were got over with no other mischance 
than that which was inseparable from a lengthened 
travel over unformed roads ; and at length Wash- 
ington had the comfort of leaving his little force 
in safety once more at Will's Creek, from whence 
he himself hastened on to Williamsburg, to have a 
personal interview with Dinwiddle, to explain to 
him all the events of the ill-fated campaign. 

" Dinwiddie, not the least disconcerted, would 
have entered into fresh arrangements, by which 
the moment the year of truce was at an end 
Washington might be enabled to retake the field. 
But, unfortunately, in his ardour for carrying out 
this plan, he conceived a scheme for enlarging the 
army, which had the great objection, — that the 
native regiments acting with the king's troops, 
their officers of necessity ranked lower than the 
king's, and Washington, thinking this unjust, 
threw up his commission in disgust. 

" Hardly, however, had he settled himself at 
Mount Vernon before wars and rumours of wars 
again excited his military ardour. It was not to 
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be expected that the contest on the banks of the 
Ohio would be easily forgotten by either England 
or France. Both countries felt a struggle had 
commenced^ which would end in the loss of do- 
minion for one or the other ; and a strong force 
was despatched from England under the command 
of Major-General Braddock. A more unfortunate 
choice of a commander could hardly have been 
made. Undoubtedly brave^ and well versed in the 
tactics of warfare^ he was so minute and puncti- 
lious in the observances of all military regulations^ 
that the free^ prompt^ vigorous system of fightings 
which was the only chance of success in the wilds 
of America, and with Indians for allies, was as 
inconceivable as it was hateful to a mind which 
could only take in ideas framed on the strictest 
rules of precedent and etiquette. Of course^ how- 
ever, the Americans could not be aware of Brad- 
dock's peculiarities until they developed them- 
selves in action, and they hailed the arrival of the 
British force and its commander with tbe warmest 
expressions of congratulation and delight. 

'' Washington could not be thus surrounded 
by all the stir and bustle of war, without longing 
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to be an actor as well as a spectator^ and tboagh 
he would not have chosen to ask for a commiasion 
in the army^ yet he was thoroughly pleased when 
Braddock^ hearing through some mutual friend of 
his wish^ wrote to offer him an appointment on 
his staff. Washington accepted the offer with un- 
disguised satisfaction, and well would it have been 
for Braddock if he would have listened to the wise 
counsels of his young aide-de-camp. From the 
very first Washington had urged the necesnty of 
making friends with the Indian tribes. 

" ' Ton will find them useful allies, and dangerous 
enemies/ he said. 

" But Braddock could not be persuaded to be- 
lieve either in the one proposition or the other. 
'It might be all very well/ he replied, 'for raw 
militia recruits to need the support of savages, or 
to be afraid of their rude assaults; but r^ular 
trained troops, such as those he was commanding, 
could neither desire their friendship nor dread 
their enmity.' 

''There was no arguing with such a man as 
Braddock. Nothing remained for Washington 
but to be silent and submit. And so the army 
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Hdarched on towards Fort Dnquesne^ where the 
^Franch^ strengthened by large reinforcements of 
tiunr own troops^ and by the alliances which they 
liad formed with their Indian neighbours, were 
quietly waiting their approach. 

'^Wben the English army reached the Great 
Meadows, Braddock halted for a time at the 
encampment which Washington had originally 
formed there. Here he was joined by a very 
celebrated Indian warrior, who offered, with a 
chosen band of his own men, to go on in advance 
of the English army, to open the way, in case any 
of the hostile tribes should be lying in ambush. 
Braddock^s only reply was a haughty refusal of 
such unnecessary assistance ; and the Indian with- 
df€w instantly in disgust. 

'^ Washington, who had been detained on his 
tnarch by a sharp attack of fever, joined the army 
just in time to learn this fresh instance of Brad- 
dock^s folly ; and though with little hope that he 
should succeed, he determined to make one more 
attempt to persuade his general to listen to reason. 
Seeking, therefore, an interview with Braddock, 
he represented to him forcibly, that having bad 
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such fatal experience of this kind of warfare — hav* 
ing trodden the same ground and tried the very 
enterprise which Braddock himself was now under* 
taking, be did not speak from ignorant presump- 
tion^ but from a personal eiqperience of the diffi- 
culties with which they would have to contend ; 
if Braddock therefore objected to making use of 
their Indian allies^ would he at least allow Wash- 
ington to go forward with his body of Virginian 
troops : they knew the road, they were used to 
forest warfare, they would be prepared for Indian 
strategy; at least, if hidden danger were in the 
way, they would be the first to meet it, and the 
army would be safe. 

" But if Braddock had refused the assistance of 
the Indians, he was hardly likely to be more in- 
clined to owe the safety of his troops to the inter- 
vention of the Virginian militia; telling Washington 
therefore that be had made his own arrangements, 
and should carry them out as he judged best, he 
altogether declined the proffered assistance of his 
aide-de-camp; and Washington, though deeply 
chagrined, was once again obliged to submit. 

** Meanwhile, the French general had made all 
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his arrangements with the greatest secrecy and 
skill. Planting some six or seven hundred Indians 
in ambush by the road through which the English 
army must pass, he prepared a body of picked 
troops to advance from the fort to meet the ad- 
vancing enemy. On came the English in the most 
perfect order and array, their bayonets gUstening 
in the sunlight, their appointments perfect^ their 
step faultless in its military precision. With their 
accustomed dash the French sprang forward to the 
encounter; as usual, the English ranks were im- 
penetrable, and already the French troops wavered 
— ^broke, and the English raised the cheer of vic- 
tory; but hardly had those cheers died away, 
when sharp, from every tree and every thicket, 
there came the click of the musket, and man after 
man fell prostrate beneath the fire of the unseen 
foe. It was in vain to turn to the right or to the 
left to confront and dislodge the enemy. Not a 
man was to be seen; nothing but the massive trees 
and the thick growth of underwood ; and yet, turn 
which way they would> death met them at every 
point : and the same Englishmen who would have 
stood for hours, as at Waterloo — calm — immove- 
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able^ to be mowed down in hundreds by a foe 
whom they could oppose^ were stricken as by a 
panic in the face of their strange invisible oppo- 
nents^ and throwing down their arms, abandoning 
their baggage and guns, thought only of saving 
their lives by a precipitate and disgraceful flight. 

^^ With desperate bravery their officers sought 
to rally them, performing prodigies of valour in the 
attempt ; but not a man would stand by them ; they 
fled, and left their officers to die. As to Wash- 
ington, his courage in endeavouring to stem the 
tide of disaster was as great as had been his pru- 
dence in endeavouring to prevent it. His gallantry 
made him a conspicuous mark to his unseen £9es. 

^' ' That is the white chief who must fall,' ex- 
claimed one of the great Indian warriors, pointing 
him out to his men. 

" But it was in vain they pointed their muskets 
at the gallant officer. The balls passed him by to 
right and left, but they touched him not. Ah ! 
now — ^that shot has gone home : no, it does but 
pierce the lappel of his coat. Another ; his horse 
falls dead beneath him, but Washington is safe. 

*' ' What great spirit guards him !' exclaimed the 
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Ifldian, half in despair and half in awe. Two hones 
had died beneath him — ^four balls had pierced his 
diess^ but Washington had not a single wound. 

<< ' !Fire at the white chief no more/ exclaimed 
Ae Indian in wondering awe : ' he bears a charmed 
life.''' 

" Oh, mama/' exclaimed Arthur, " can that be 
tme !' 

'' I believe so. I am qnite sure that from that 
fearful fight, where out of eighty-six officers sixty- 
three were killed or wounded, Washington, by 
God's great mercy, escaped without a wound ; and 
that his death had been the especial design of the 
Indian warriors, whilst his escape had excited their 
liyeUest awe and reverence, is left beyond a doubt 
by a curious occurrence which happened to Wash- 
ington some fifteen years later. It chanced that 
Washington had then business in the neighbou/- 
hood of Fort Duquesne ; and he was one day told 
that a body of Indians sought an interview with 
him ; on granting it, he asked what they wanted 
he should do for them. 

^' ' Nothing,' replied an aged chiefs who came 
forward as spokesman to the party ; ' nothing but 
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that we may gaze upon a man whom our bullets 
could not touch/ 

" On Washington asking for an explanation of 
his words^ the old chieftain replied that it was he 
who at the battle of the Monongahela had desired 
his men to fire at Washington^ and had afterwards 
commanded them to desist from doing so ; in terror 
lest in fighting against Washington they were war- 
ring with the Great Spirit/' 

'' It was a wonderful escape certainly/' said 
Ernest. " But what became of Braddock^ mama? 
he must have been yery much disgusted that he 
had not followed Washington's advice." 

''Poor man; he did everything that courage 
and calmness could do to repair his error. In the 
very thickest of the fight he was to be seen en- 
deavouring to rally his men^ and induce them to 
i^turn to the charge^ but it was all in vain ; and at 
length, after he had had five horses shot under 
him, he himself received his death- wound. As they 
carried him from the field of battle, he only spoke 
once, and that was to say sadly, 

" ' Who would have thought it.' 

'^ For many hours he lingered in a state of un- 
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consciousness; then opening his eyes^ uttered 
faintly, ' We shall know better another time / and 
with these words on his lips he expired. 

^' There was no time for any mourning cere- 
monial ; they bore the body of the unfortunate 
ofGLcer to its last long rest in its lonely forest grave, 
and then the panic unfortunately not yet at an 
end, the military stores were hastily destroyed, and 
the troops commenced their hurried retreat ; the 
same blind fatality which had seemed to regulate 
all their movements clinging still to the councils 
of their commanders. 

" It was a disastrous expedition from beginning 
to end, and one which cost England much more 
than men and treasure ; for in the fatal rout at 
Monongahela she lost what she could never regain 
— the moral prestige which had hitherto given 
her such unlimited power over her Anierican 
colonies. No wonder that when times of disaffec- 
tion came, such men as the Americans should 
recall the conduct of commanders like Braddock, 
and argue, ^ If this is all tbftfe is to be expected 
from the judgifitot of oUr feiilightened English 
rulers, why we have not much to fear.^ " 
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" Oh^ mama/' exclaimed Ernest, ^' I shall hate 
the account of the American war — I know I 
shall/* 

" It is not a pleasant story for an Englishwoman 
to tell certainly/' replied Mrs. Grenville; '^but 
we should take a very one-sided view of history if 
we only listened to what was pleasant to us. The 
great point is to look back upon the past as a 
lesson to ourselves, and whilst we candidly acknow- 
ledge our faults, gather wisdom from them for the 
future. I have often heard our dear friend, Robert 
Stephenson, say that he looked upon failure as a 
footstep in the road to success, and I think it is 
the same with nations as with individuals : none 
will go through life without making mistakes. 
The point to be considered is, to what profit do 
we turn them ; and he will be the wisest man who 
from his country's blunders or his own mistakes 
can draw lessons for his future guidance, and find 
consolation in tracing how, through all man's puny 
efforts, Ood has in reality been working out His 
own vast and eteit|ri' purposes. The story of the 
great struggle between EngkoMit and America 
would be doubly painful and humiliating to me if 
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I did not trace throughout the whole the oyer- 
luliug hand of Grod/' 

^^ Then^ mama,'' said Arthur thoughtfully, ^* do 
you think it was decreed that we were to lose 
America ; if so, how could we help losing it? It 
does puszle me so to think about such things/' 

^' Why do you think about them then ?" asked 
Charles. 

'' I cannot help it !" 

'^ It has puzzled a great many wiser brains than 
yours, Arthur/' replied Mrs. Grenville, '^ and I 
rather agree with Charles that at your age it is 
not desirable to think much on such deep subjects. 
It was, perhaps, unwise of me to touch on them 
ataU." 

'^ Oh, no ! mama, I am so glad you did ; I am 
always thinking about them. I wish you would 
tell me whether you think we could help losing 
America ?" 

" Certainly not, considering the way we managed 
our affairs.'' 

'' Mama, that is not what I mean, and you know 
it is not : you will not tell me ?" 

"My love, the subject is quite beyond your 
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compreliension ; probably^ equally beyond mine. 
There is one thought^ however, which may guide 
you through the diflSculty. There is no doubt 
that in the counsels of God, every event, is fore« 
known and foreordained ; but this does not inter*- 
fere with man^s free agency, because the instru* 
ments which are to bring these events about need 
not to be equally ordained; that would be in* 
terfering with the almighty power of God, who 
can make all things work together for the fulfil- 
ment of His will; consequently, if He has, an 
object to achieve, He may place before you good 
or evil ; and if you choose the good, thanks to the 
influence of His Holy Spirit, the evil predeter- 
mined may still be worked out, but quite irrespec- 
tive of you : you will be saved from the responsi- 
bility and the blame. Do you understand me?'^ 

" I am not quite sure \" 

" Now, for instance, with our American colo- 
nies, the time had come when, as I said before, it 
was necessary for the full development of the re- 
sources of that wonderful country, that they should 
throw off the shackles of restraining laws unfitted 
for their particular state. Had England exercised 
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a right discretion, she would have seen that her 
children had come of age — ^that they no longer 
needed her sheltering care — that they must judge 
and act for themselves. Instead of haughtily re- 
fusing to listen to their remonstrance, she would 
have taken advantage of the opportunity offered, in 
the wise providence of OroA, of gracefully bidding 
her sons good speed in the new course of life which 
they desired to follow ; and so, instead of years of 
miserable warfare, which even yet leave their traces 
of jealousy, and bitterness, and enmity, she might 
have watched with pride and admiration the grow- 
ing fortunes and prosperity of her noble sons, and 
possibly, too, might have exercised so beneficial an 
influence over them as would have softened down 
the coarseness which now so mars the character 
of the Americans as a nation. This opportunity 
was offered to England ; she was free to accept it ; 
but she chose to let it pass — her punishment was 
national loss and degradation.'' 

^^And now. Aunt Helen, that Arthur looks 
thoroughly mystified,*' exclaimed Charles, who 
never could enter into or understand any of Ar- 
thur's philosophical thoughts, ^^ suppose we go 
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back to Washingion ; I want to know what be- 
came of him after the battle of Monongahela/' 

'^ He was so broken in health by the worry and 
fatigue of the campaign/^ replied Mrs. Orenyille, 
*^ that he thought it better to return for a time to 
Mount Yemon^ and refresh himself by looking 
after his farms and plantations. From these peace* 
ful pursuits he was again summoned to take the 
command of some native troops raised to protect 
Virginia against the inroads of the Indians^ who 
possibly encouraged by the disasters of the English 
before Fort Duquesne, had now become so ex- 
tremely troublesome, that the settlers on the bor- 
der lands lived in constant fear for their own lives, 
and of the destruction of all their property. So 
successful were the e£fbrts of Washington to re- 
press these wild inroads, that he soon brought the 
savages to understand that they had got a formid- 
able antagonist to deal with, and one who knew 
how to meet them on their own ground, and in 
their own fashion ; and so decided was the impres- 
sion produced, that one of the great chiefs, in an 
interview he sought with Washington, expressed 
himself as perfectly ready to make common cause 
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with him against the French^ if only he would 
fight without the assistance of any of those men 
from beyond the seas. ' They treat us like dogs/ 
said the angry Indian; 'and as to themselves, 
they are utterly unfit to fight by our sides in the 
woods.' 

" Washington would have been only too glad to 
have accepted the ofier of the Indian, and made 
another attempt to obtain possession of Fort 
Duquesne, but for the present this was impossible; 
the defeat of Monongahela had thoroughly dis- 
organised the army, and though the Indian might 
despise the men from beyond the seas, yet Wash- 
ington knew it would not be possible to undertake 
any such important enterprise, as the reduction of 
the formidable fort, without some assistance from the 
regular British troops. In this predicament there 
was nothing to be done but patiently to await the 
tarn of events ; and the successes of Amherst and 
Wolfe in Canada three or four years later, by dis- 
heartening the French and again raising the pres- 
tige of the English name, opened the opportunity 
for another expedition to the banks of the Ohio. 

" Washington, who was in command of a divi- 
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sion of the army which numbered nineteen hundred 
Virginian troops^ set to work busily to organize his 
force^ which was so in want of all things necessary 
to carry out the campaign successfully^ that he was 
obliged to exert even more than his usual energy 
to stir up the Government to a sense of the neces* 
sity of some speedy exertion. At length he re- 
ceived permission to go to Williamsburg^ and 
state his own case to the council there assembled. 
Losing not an instant, he started accompanied 
only by one servant, when unfortunately, on his 
way to Williamsburg, he was waylaid and taken 
prisoner.'' 

A grinding of wheels on the gravel caused the 
children suddenly to look up. 

^^ Oh, mama ! some horrid person coming to 
call : make haste and tell us who took him pri- 
soner. How could any one be so stupid as to 
come just now ?" 

" You must wait.'' 

^' Oh, mama, do tell us : mama, be quick ?" 

" Mrs. Derbyshire," said the servant, throwing 
open the door. 

There was a very blank look of disappointment 
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on tbe children's faces as a lady and an effeminate^ 
looking little boy walked into the room^ and the 
reception his companions gave him was ceYtainly 
not of the most cordial description. Arthur was 
the first to rally, Ernest thinking himself too old 
to attend to the wants of such a child ; and Charles 
inwardly determining^ " He was a muff, and there 
was no use in being civil to a muff I'' 

Little James Derbyshire, who was a quick sen- 
sitiTc child, felt in an instant that he was tabooed 
by the two elder boys ; and drawing nearer to 
Arthur, he talked to him alone in a low earnest 
tone, and Arthur finding he liked to look at models, 
was fond of a microscope, and had a collection of 
ferns of his own, soon became so intimate with his 
new friend, that he carried him off to his own room 
to shew him the wonders ranged upon the shelves. 
They had not looked, however, at a tenth part of 
them, when Ernest's voice was heard calling out 
from the foot of the stairs, '^ Arthur, come down, 
Mrs. Derbyshire is waiting to go V* 

^' Thank you, my love, for your kindness to my 
little boy," said Mrs. Derbyshire, when the boys 
joined her in the hall; ''you must ask your mama 
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to bring you over with her to Ashton Priory ; 
James will^ I dare say^ find something to shew you 
there that will be amusing to you/' 

And without a word of invitation to the other 
boys^ Mrs. Derbyshire stepped into her carriage^ 
and accompanied by James drove rapidly away. 

Ernest and Charles looked very blank as they 
watched the retreating carriage. Ashton Priory 
was the show place of the whole neighbourhood. 
It had just been taken by some very wealthy 
people^ who had dogs and horses^ and first-rate 
shooting and fishings and everything the boys 
liked best. This was Mrs. Derbyshire's first visit] 
they had not recognised the name: the very people 
of all others to whom they would have wished 
to be especially attentive. Both boys looked at 
each other — ^both felt what a blunder they had 
made. 

Charles was the first to give vent to his feelings 
by a peculiarly long low whistle^ with which he was 
apt to express dissatisfaction with things in general 
or himself in particular. 

Ernest looked up. "Ah, Charles/' he said, 
" we have been worse than fools!" 
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" Nonsense/' replied Charles^ colouring as he 
caught a glimpse of his cousin's meaning. 

'' We had the opportunity of acting rightly/' 
added Ernest^ " and we have let it slip." 

^' Pooh, nonsense, Ernest ; leave such ridiculous 
thoughts to Arthur." 

But Ernest was not to be pooh ! poohed I he 
went straight back into the drawing room, and 
finding his mother alone, '' Mama/' he said, '* I 
have come to tell you how sorry I am I have be- 
haved so rudely to young Derbyshire, and just too 
when you had been telling us what ought to have 
made me act so differently. Mama, I am very sorry." 

Though very glad he should see he had been in 
fault, Mrs. Grenville could not help asking him 
what had brought so sudden a conviction of it to 
his mind ? 

" Why, mama, you do not know how I have 
counted upon being asked to go to Ashton Priory . 
and then when Mrs. Derbyshire invited Arthur, 
and did not say one word to Charles or me, I felt 
so disappointed and angry for the minute; but 
then, mama, I remembered your words, and I 
thought here was just one of those cases of free- 
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will of which jrou had been speaking. I ought to 
have liked to shew kindness to that little boy^ but 
I was angry that he interrupted the story^ and T 
thought he looked a little insignificant fellow^ and 
so I took no notice of him. I was free, mama, to 
act, and I chose the wrong, and now I have got my 
punishment.^' 

** And rightly too, Ernest ; but thank God, my 
boy, that He gives you His grace not only to see, 
but to acknowledge your error : that is your best 
safeguard against a repetition of the fault.'' 

'' I will try and remember another time ; I will, 
indeed, mama:" and then giving his mother a 
kiss, Ernest ran off with a lighter heart to join his 
brother in the school-room. 
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CHAPTER III. 



'^ On, mama/' exdaimed Ernest, '' how glad I am 
to see you shut up that davenport : I have been 
watching you with the most intense anxiety for 
the last half hour : and now, who took him pri- 
soner ?'* 

" A widow/' replied Mrs. Qrenville coolly, as 
she turned the key of the davenport. 

Charles burst out laughing ; '^ Oh, aunt Helen, 
you remind me of such a ridiculous story I was 
reading in a book the other day. A gentleman 
was riding over Westminster Bridge, and he turned 
to his groom, and asked, ' John, do you like eggs ?' 
'Yes, Sir,' said the groom. A year passed away, 
and he was riding over the bridge again, and he 
turned rotmd and said, ' How, John ?' ' Poached, 
Sir/ was the reply." 
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The children laughed. " Absurd as your story 
sounds, Charles/' continued Mrs. Orenville, '^ an 
occurrence almost as ridiculous happened some 
years ago to myself. I was coming up to London 
from Leicestershire. There was but one gentle- 
man in the carriage with me. Soon after we had 
passed the Claybrook station, he said to me, 
* Were you ever in this part of the country be- 
fore V Not being inclined to talk, I simply an- 
swered, ' Yes.' We travelled on as far as Tring 
in unbroken silence ; then turning to me, the gen- 
tleman said, * When V * Three years ago,* was 
my immediate reply. So that you see my readi- 
ness to answer unexpected questions had been 
tested before Ernest put me to the proof.'' 

" But, mama, what did you mean ? A widow 
took Washington prisoner ?" 

'^ Oh you matter-of-fact wiseacre I" exclaimed 
Charles ; " do you suppose he is the first man who 
has been taken prisoner by a woman ?" 

'^ I see," said Ernest, colouring crimson ; '' I see 
now, but I was not thinking of Washington fall- 
ing in love." 

'' Neither was Washington himself," replied 
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Mrs. Orenville, with a smile. ** It was a complete 
case of love at first sight. On his way to Wil- 
liamsburg he chanced to dine at the house of a 
Mr< Chamberlayne. Amongst the guests was 
Mrs. Custis^ a bright^ pretty^ lively, animated 
woman->-'a young widow of large fortune. Wash- 
ington was captivated by her grace and winning 
ways ; and anxious as he had been before dinner 
to press on without a moment's delay to Williams- 
burg, he took a very different view of affairs when 
the meal was concluded ; and as people then dined 
at an hour which we should consider almost too 
soon for luncheon, it left a famous long afternoon 
for Washington to improve his acquaintance with 
the pretty widow. Hour after hour his unfortu- 
nate horse stood waiting for him at the hall-door; 
the shades of evening had closed in, and still 
Washington was not in the saddle. There was no 
help for it now : he could not travel in the dark : 
he must stay the night, and wait till the morrow to 
resume his journey. Nothing loathe, Washington 
yielded to the pleasant argument; and when at 
length he reluctantly bid Mrs. Custis farewell, it 
was with the understanding that he might be 
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allowed to visit her at her own house^ which^ for- 
tuiifttely for him^ was in the neighbourhood of 
Williamsburg. In spite of the ^urgent affairs' 
for which he had sought that town^ he contrived 
to make time to attend to his own ; and before he 
started to rejoin the army^ he had obtained Mrs. 
Custis^ promise that^ on his return from the expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne^ she would consent 
to become his wife." 

** I think we have got a good omen at last/' 
said Charles : '* having made one conquest^ will be 
an encouragement to him to go on and make 
another.'' 

'^He did not find his troops^ however^ at all 
encouraged/' continued Mrs. Grenville, " by the 
delay that had taken place^ and he was only too 
glad to march them on to Fort Cumberland, 
although the only active operation he was able at 
once to begin was to open a road between that 
place and Baystown, where Colonel Bouquet was 
stationed with the troops who were ordered to act 
in concert with his own. In spite of all Wash- 
ington could say to the contrary, Colonel Bouquet 
persisted in sending out a body of men under 
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Major Grant to attempt by themselves the redac* 
tion of the redoubtable fort. The same misman* 
agement as before marked the attempt; the same 
misfortunes as before stamped the result. The 
English falling again into an Indian ambuscade, 
were driven .off with loss and disgrace. Then 
Washington, roused to assert his own authority, 
determined to take upon himself the entire respon- 
sibility of the march, and to redeem the honour of 
his countrymen, or perish in the attempt. Making 
all his arrangements in concert with his Indian 
allies, he pressed onward, and now he and his 
troops are within a day^s march of Fort Duquesne, 
but there is no sign of an opposing enemy. Is it 
a fresh stratagem ? Are they to be again sur- 
rounded and cut off? Scouts are sent out in 
every direction. The bushes seem untenanted ; 
no rustle among the leaves and underwood of 
stealthy Indian tread. Onward — cautiously and 
silently — moves forward the English force. Hush ! 
hark ! what is that loud, resounding crash ! See, 
the dark sky is bright with lights ; thousands and 
thousands of glittering rays glow fiery red, and 
tjiien, sinking down, leave the night darker than 
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before. Breathlessly the men press on : they reach 
the banks of the Ohio. There^ down the stream, 
far^ far away^ they trace a murmur — a noise^ as of 
large bodies of men departing ; but in vain their 
eyes endeavour to pierce the gloom, lit up ever 
and anon by the flashes of bright flames : all is so 
indistinct that Washington commands a halt. The 
day-break must soon solve the mystery. A few 
hours more, and the men have marched into the 
deserted fort — now a heap of charred and smoking 
ruins, and Washington has planted the standard 
of England where so lately the banner of France 
floated proudly in the breeze, defying the hand of 
her enemy to wrench it from her stronghold. The 
British victories in Canada, by causing the French 
to abandon Fort Duquesne, have indeed robbed 
Washington of the glory of his victory, but he has 
at least the satisfaction of being the first man to 
enter the fortress — the value of which his clear judg- 
ment had so long ago detected, and the possession 
of which he might years before have obtained for 
his country had his counsels been followed, or his 
services been appreciated as they deserved.^' 
'' Ah, well ! I should have been glad had be 
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taken it in fair fighting/' said Ernest, ^'bnt at 
anjr rate, be will now be at liberty to go back to 
Mrs. Cnstis ; and be might have been shot, you 
know, mama, if there had been a siege/' 

'' I dare say Mrs. Costis saw Washington's dis- 
ai^ointment in very much the same philosophical 
light as yourself/' replied Mrs. Orenville, with a 
smile ; '' at any rate Washington lost very little 
time in celebrating his marriage. He took pos- 
session of Fort Duquesne on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1758^ and he was 'married on the 6th of 
January, 1759. Before that time, however, he 
received such a testimony of his worth, as must 
have been more gratifying to his intended bride 
than any feats of arms, however glorious. Wash- 
ington had been elected member for Frederictown 
whilst still with the army: on taking his seat, 
the speaker rose to offer him the thanks of Vir- 
ginia for his great services to his country. Wash- 
ington, thus obliged to return thanks, was so over- 
whelmed by the unexpected compliment, that he 
stood up, positively unable to utter a single 
syllable. 

" ^ Sit down,' said the speaker, adding with 
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ready courtesy ; ^ your modesty is equal to your 
valour, and that surpasses the power of any lan«> 
guage I possess to describe/ ^^ 

'* They were much more polite in the American 
House of Commons then than they are now/' said 
Charles, '^judging by the debate unde Henry waa 
telling you about last night/' 

'^ Yes ; I do not think they have advanced as 
much in courtesy during this last hundred years 
as they have in everything else. There is cer- 
tainly room for improvement in that respect, and 
Washington, who was as remarkable for his truth- 
fulness as for the kindliness of his manners and 
the promptitude of his decisions, would probably 
have been the first to tell them so. In his own 
home Washington was perfectly delightful. Rich 
and poor — ^young and old — ^all loved him ; and the 
few years that followed upon his marriage, although 
not the most glorious, must, I should think, have 
been the happiest of his life. Beloved and re- 
spected by every one, with but little public respon- 
sibility — no particular cares — a happy home, a 
wife devoted to him, and whom he tenderly loved ; 
Washington passed his time pleasantly in super- 
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intending the improvement of his estates^ and in 
the enjoyment of huntings shootings and fishing — 
country sports of which he was particularly fond. 
True^ dark clouds were gathering on the horizon, 
and there must have been times when they cast 
their shadow over the sunshine of his life; but 
on the whole, it was an unusually happy one; 
and it seems quite a pity to turn away from it, to 
trace the miserable policy which obliged Wash- 
ington once more to take the field, not as before, 
to fight with Englishmen against their common 
enemy, but as the successful general of a bloody 
civil war. 

^^The Due de Choiseul had been a true prophet 
when he said that the conquest of Canada would 
cost England her American dominions, for no 
sooner was the question mooted who was to pay 
for the expenses of the war, than fierce quarrels 
arose ; the English not liking to take the burden 
upon tbemselves, whilst the Americans resisted 
as an injustice the imposition of a tax for clear- 
ing off the fatal debt. No doubt the question 
of taxation was a difficult one to decide. It 
was but natural that the English people should 
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not wish to bear the whole expenses of a war which 
was likely to be productive of more immediately 
beneficial results to the colonies of America than 
to themselves ; and had this only been represented 
to the inhabitants of the States in a conciliatory 
spirit^ most likely they would have been ready 
enough to admit the justice of the proposition, 
and to have subscribed their fair proportion to* 
wards the public revenue ; but^ unfortunately, in- 
stead of adopting this course, the English Govern- 
ment, without in any way consulting the inclina* 
tions of their colonial subjects, determined to raise 
the necessary sum by imposing a direct tax on 
stamps throughout the whole of the American 
territories. 

'^ No sooner did the news of this determination 
reach America, than it excited a perfect storm of 
anger and indignation. It was not so much the 
tax itself, though this was very burdensome, to 
which they objected, as to the principle which a 
submission to it involved. If they thus tacitly 
allowed the right of the English Parliament to 
impose one tax, they allowed their right to impose 
another ; and this right once admitted, who was 
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to tell to what exactions they might not^ in the 
end^ be forced to submit ? 

'''A discussion^ almost as stormy in its nature as 
that of which papa was reading last nighty took^ 
place in the Virginian House of Representatives^ 
when a clever, energetic lawyer, named Patrick 
Henry, boldly proposed a resolution that the 
stamp act should be set aside, and ' that this House 
of Representatives, having alone the right of im- 
posing taxes upon the colony, any one speaking, 
writing, or maintaining the contrary should be 
considered its natural enemy/ 

'^ Angry, however, as the Virginians were with 
an act which was considered a stretch of arbitrary 
power, there were many of the members quite 
unprepared to support Henry in his indignant 
opposition, and great temper and judgment was 
shewn in pointing out the inflammatory tendency 
of the resolutions which he had moved. But 
Henry was neither to be daunted nor opposed. 
Springing up &om his seat, he announced his 
determination of adhering to them, exclaiming 
fiercely, 

'^ ' Tarquin and Csesar had each his Brutus, 

g2 
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Charles the First his Cromwell^ and George the 
Third/ 

*^ ^ Treason ! treason ! treason I' was shouted out 
on every side. 

*' Glancing calmly rounds Henry added with 
quick tact, ' May profit by their example !' 

^^ The House allowed itself to be pacified, and 
Henry^s resolutions were subsequently put and 
carried by a majority of one. It is not known on 
which side Washington voted, but as he publicly 
called the stamp act * a direful attack on the liber- 
ties of the colonists,^ it is possible his name may 
have been found on Henry's side,. Any way, the 
eloquence of the young orator had found a sym- 
pathetic listener ; and though averse to any pre- 
mature or violent outburst, from that moment 
Washington steadily adhered to his determination 
to oppose by every legitimate method what he 
considered to be the oppressive enactments of the 
English Government. 

'^If the stamp act had been received with so 
little favour, it was not to be supposed that the 
men who had been appointed to see it carried out 
would be more cordiallv welcomed. Everywhere 
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fhe anfortnnate stamp collectors and distributors 
were exposed to insult and reproach; even the 
ptdpits were used as a means for inflaming still 
further the passions of the populace; and one 
noted preacher — with what I should call blas- 
phemous irreverence — chose as his text : 

" * I would they were even cut oflF that trouble 
you; for, brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty/ 

'' No wonder that the result was a determined 
spirit of rebellion engendered throughout the 
length and breadth of the States, which found 
vent in loud and angry cries. 

'''Death to the man who offers a piece of 
stamped paper to sell 1^ exclaimed one. 

" ' We will die, we will die upon our place before 
we will purchase stamped paper 1^ added another. 

"'We will spend our last drop of blood in the 
cause !' said a third. 

" ' American liberty is dead !' urged a fourth ; 
' but happily she has left one child, and the name 
of that child is Independence.' 

"And although the fact was not yet avowed, 
possibly it was not even seen by the majority of 
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the malcontents^ it was to this child that Ame- 
rica from that moment took the oaths of allegiance. 
The time of the final disruption from England 
might by judicious management have been de- 
layed ; but the idea of independence once sown in 
the minds of this vigorous, high-spirited people, 
was sure never to be uprooted till it had worked 
itself out into a great fact and reality. 

''The English Parliament, who, to do them 
justice, had not intended to be guilty of an act of 
arbitrary power, were quite astounded when they 
received intelligence of the uproar excited in Afne- 
rica by the publication of the stamp act, and angry 
and perplexed debates took place as to the best 
course to be pursued in the present emergency. 
The one party, naturally enough, contending that 
whether the act in itself were right or wrong, the 
Americans as English subjects were bound to 
obey it, or what became of their duty as subjects? 
if they refused obedience in one case, who was to 
say they would not refuse it in another? The stamp 
act, which might therefore have been repealed had 
the colonists received it in a different spirit, must 
now be allowed to take its coarse. 
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'* The opposition^ on the contrary^ at the head 
of whom was the great Pitt^ afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, boldly affirmed that England had .no 
right to shackle the commerce and prosperity of a 
great nation like America; and that if she had 
done wrong in imposing an arbitrary and hateful 
tax upon her subjects across the Atlantic, the 
wisest, the safest course would be gracefully to ac- 
knowledge her error, and repeal the obnoxious act. 

" Meanwhile, every ship that arrived from Ame- 
rica was bringing fresh tidings of the increasing 
disaffection amongst the people; and at length, 
yielding to a pressure they could not resist, the 
English Government was obliged to give way, and 
the stamp act was repealed. The news would have 
been hailed in America with unmixed delight, if 
coupled with the intelligence had not come the 
report, that the English Parliament reserved to 
itself the right of making laws and enactments 
' which were to bind the colonies and people of 
America in all cases whatever -/ and the Americans 
were quite quick enough to see that they had 
small reason to rejoice in having escaped from one 
imposition if it was only to open the door for the 
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enactment of another; the calm in public affairs 
that ensued was therefore not that the storm had 
spent itself^ but that the elements of opposition 
were gathering strength to burst forth anew in 
greater fury than before. 

^' Washington meanwhile, withdrawing himself 
very much Trom public afiairs, was watching the 
course of events from his peaceful home at Mount 
Vernon^ which, under his judicious management, 
was increasing every year in beauty and value. 
Like all really great men, he never seemed to think 
anything that was to be done too trivial for his 
own attention. Now he would invent a plough, and 
himself assist in its construction. Now he would 
go out and overlook the labourers on his estate, 
and, testing by his watch how much work they could 
do easily under his own superintendence in any 
given time, make his own calculations accordingly 
as to when such or such an undertaking ought to 
be concluded, and woe betide the idle workman 
when Washington knew what he ought in faimess 
to have accomplished. But it was not only that 
he would look on, he was always equally ready to 
help ; and a story is told that during an awful 
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storm one of his negroes came hastily to the hon^e 
where the whole family were assembled^ crying 
out that a neighbouring mill was being carried 
away by the force of the hurricane. Never heed- 
ing the tempest, Washington, desiring every one 
who could help instantly to follow him, hastened 
to the scene of danger, and remained in the pour- 
ing rain till, by means of damming up the rushing 
waters, he had averted the threatened catastrophe. 

^'But perhaps the most extraordinary of his 
undertakings was, when in conjunction with some 
clever, enterprising men like himself, he under- 
took to drain and bring into a state of cultivation 
a morass thirty miles long and ten miles wide, 
covered with Cyprus, and hemlock, and all kinds 
of poisonous vegetation.^' 

*' Why, aunt Helen, that was like George Ste- 
phenson and Chat Moss.'' 

^' Yes; the one undertaking must have appeared 
nearly as hopeless as the other. Nevertheless, 
thanks to his engineering talents and unconquer- 
able perseverance, he did contrive so to drain the 
land, that instead of being the pest and terror of 
the surrounding country, the Dismal Swamp — as it 
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was popularly called — ^has now become as prosper- 
ous and fertile as any other part of Virginia. 

" From all these tranquil pursuits Washington 
found himself called occasionally to take part in 
the discussions of Congress ; and though he was no 
great speaker^ yet what he did say was always 
marked V by such good sense and clear judgment, 
that when Henry — the lawyer of whom I have 
already told you — was asked just before the com- 
mencement of the great struggle whom he con- 
sidered the first man in the House of Congress. 
' If you speak of eloquence/ was his reply ; ' Mr. 
Butledge is by far the greatest orator; but if 
you speak of solid information and sound judg- 
ment^ Colonel Washington is unquestionably the 
greatest man in the house.^ 

" And now^ alas ! the moment had arrived when 
all those powera were to be turned against England. 
Unwarned by the past^ the British statesmen^ 
who had so reluctantly agreed to the repeal of the 
stamp act^ endeavoured to carry out their original 
scheme of taxation in a less direct form, by im- 
poBiug a tax upon many articles which had been 
hitherto exempted from paying any duty whatever. 
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Amongst others^ upon glass, pasteboard, white and 
red lead, tea, etc. The Americans, irritated by 
what they considered an infringement of their pri- 
vileges, came to an understanding that for the 
present they would say nothing, but they would 
abstain altogether from the use of all taxed arti- 
cles, thinking the inconvenience that they should 
thus entail upon themselves would be cheaply pur- 
chased by the positive loss that they should inflict 
upon the mother country. 

" A straw will shew which way the wind blows; 
and had Lord North^s discretion been only equal 
to his wit, he would have seen at a glance that he 
had entered upon a course of very perilous policy. 
But, alas ! the straw wafted by him, and he turned 
away his eyes and refused to look ; and so when 
complaints reached him from every quarter, more 
especially from the tea-merchants, that trade was 
languishing, — that goods prepared for the Ame- 
rican market could no longer be disposed of, — ^that 
failures were frequent and disaster imminent, in- 
stead of repealing the obnoxious taxes, he with- 
drew the export duty ; thus permitting the English 
traders to ship tea for America at a very low price. 
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but in no way relieving the Americans from the 
tax of which they complained — the inland duties 
remaining the same. 

'^ Matters were becoming critical. If the tea 
now on its way from England was received and 
sold^ then the Americans tacitly acknowledged the 
right of the English Government to tax them, and 
this was precisely what they had declared they 
never would do : even Washington having lately 
very plainly warned the Government from his seat 
in Congress, ' that they would be wise not to irri- 
tate the people by persisting in their unjust method 
of taxation, else they would drive them to make 
the one only appeal which was possible from their 
sovereign.' But the Government refused to be 
warned, and the tea ships arrived in Boston. 

** Meanwhile the people had resolved on their 
course of action ; and the captains of the vessels 
were immediately informed that there was no use 
in landing the tea : no warehouse would receive it; 
no person would be found to purchase the cargo. 
There was no longer any mistaking the temper of 
the times ; and those in command of the valuable 
freight trembling for its safety, only thought of 
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how quickest to discharge the rest of their goods, 
and return with the rejected tea to England. Un- 
fortunately the Americans, imagining that instead 
of wishing to take the tea home again, its pos- 
sessors were still seeking some method of landing 
it, and forcing it upon the people, determined to 
take the law into their own hands, and forcibly 
prevent the possibility of the annoyance which 
they dreaded. Forty or fifty of the principal citi- 
zens of Boston entered into a solemn confederacy, 
by which they pledged themselves to avenge what 
they considered the injured honour of their country. 
Disguising themselves as Indians, and taking ad- 
vantage of a dark, gloomy night, they boarded the 
tea ships stationed in the harbour, and with savage 
gestures, and wild war whoops, so intimidated the 
crews, totally unprepared for such a sudden irrup- 
tion, that a number of their party, taking advan- 
tage of the panic, seized upon the tea chests, and 
before any resiHtance could bo made, emptied their 
contents into the sea ; and then, delighted with 
the success of their stratagem, returned triumph- 
antly to the town." 

'' What a surprise for the fishes I'' exclaimed 
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Charles^ laughing. '* They must have had quite a 
grand tea-party." 

^' Charles^ you should not laugh/' said Ernest ; 
" it is too grave a subject for laughing." 

" I know it is," replied Charles, pretending to 
look very serious, " but it was irresistible to fancy 
a conclave of fishes, some dwelling on the merits 
of fine scented Pekou only 28. lid., and others 
enlarging their gills at the delicious bouquet of 
Congou quite a bargain at 3s. 6d." 

" Ah ! Charles, it is very well for you to laugh," 
replied Mrs. Grenville, " but the transaction which 
was the signal for war between two great nations 
is no laughing matter. The tea the Americans 
brewed that day might taste sweet to the palate; 
its after-taste must have been very bitter to many 
a man who then stood by applauding. Let what 
will be the result, civil war must always be hor- 
rible and unnatural ; and to this day both Ame- 
rica and England have cause to regret that, instead 
of parting as parent and child should have parted, 
they allowed themselves to be torn asunder by war 
and violence. 

"The forcible destruction of the tea in the 
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harbour of Boston^ of coarse^ only served to in- 
flame the passions of both parties^ and to make 
them more resolutely determined^ the one to 
refuse the repeal of the obnoxious tax^ the other 
to stand out in opposition to the death. In fact^ 
so rapidly did this feeling strengthen^ that at the 
meeting of the second Congress^ on the 20th 
March, 1775^ Henry seemed only to speak the 
thoughts of the majority^ when he exclaimed^ with 
his accustomed impetuosity, — 

"'We must fight! Mr. Speaker; I repeat it. 
Sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms and to 
the God of Hosts is all that is left to us/ 

"It only remained to be proved from which 
side the spark should fall that was to light up the 
whole country into a blaze. Neither party wish- 
ing to take the initiative, the English Govern- 
ment contented itself for the moment by reinforc- 
ing their garrisons in America with large bodies 
of troops ; whilst the Americans strained every 
nerve to organize their militia, and fit them for 
active service in the field. 

" At length the blow, so long impending, fell ; 
and unfortunately it was England who began the 
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war which was destined to be so disastrous to her 
in its results. Urged on by orders from home to 
take the most prompt and effectual measures for 
suppressing the disaffection which was everj day 
increasing and spreading^ General Oage^ who was 
in command of the English troops at Boston^ de- 
termined to strike terror into the minds of the 
rebels^ by the destruction of their great military 
stores at Concord, a town about eighteen miles 
from Boston. Unhappily, Oage fell into the mis- 
take of undervaluing his opponents, and confident 
of an easy victory, sent out a small detachment of 
troops under Colonel Smith, with orders to take 
and destroy all the military stores at Concord, and 
return at once to Boston. 

" Alas ! they returned more quickly than they 
went. They reached Concord, indeed, but it was 
to find that their journey had been almost in vain, 
for that the greater portion of the stores had been 
hidden or carried away ; and meanwhile, the ob- 
ject of their enterprise had been noised abroad, 
the militia fiew to their post, and so large a body 
collected in so short a space of time, that there 
was no help for it — Colonel Smith was obliged to 
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send oft an aide-de-camp to ask for a reinforce- 
ment of troops as speedily as possible^ whilst he 
himself prepared to make a rapid retreat. 

'^ Nothing could be more vexatious to the English 
troops. It was only a few days before that one of 
their own officers had written, ' that there could be 
no serious war in America, for if it came to blows, 
the Americans would think that he who could run 
the fastest was the best off.^ And now the tables 
were turned in the very first engagement that had 
taken place between them; and trained English 
soldiers were retreating before masses of mere 
yeomanry. Could anything be more galling to 
their pride ! But there was no help for it, and 
they were glad enough to find themselves back 
again at Boston, though with a loss of seventy- 
three killed, and a hundred and seventy -four 
wounded ; the Americans on their side having lost 
only forty-nine killed and thirty-nine wounded. 

" It would have been well if the English had 
profited by this lesson, and had learned to appre- 
ciate the enemy to whom they were now to be 
opposed ; but alas ! it seems innate in the English 
character to fancy themselves more than a match 

H 
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for any one who can be opposed to them ; and to 
a certain extent this feeling is no doubt the secret 
of success :^-our resolute courage^ our patient en- 
durance^ our indomitable plucky are all grand 
qualities conducing to make us the great nation 
which we unquestionably are, but it is very pro- 
voking that, with these excellent points, we cannot 
unite a little more humility for ourselves, — a juster 
appreciation for the good qualities of others. It 
would have saved us from many a misfortune, 
many a humiliation. * Know thyself,' would 
surely not take from us any of those attributes 
we are so proud to ascribe to the national cha- 
racter. ' Appreciate others,' would often be bene- 
ficial to us in more ways than one. At any rate, 
we made a fatal blunder when we forgot that the 
Americans were sprung from the same stock as 
ourselves ; and that if we piqued ourselves upon 
our heart and brain and muscle, those were not 
likely to be very inferior who were of the same 
flesh and blood, — sprung from the same parents^ 
animated by the same spirit. We in England 
ding to our liberty as to our best treasure, and 
there lives not a man among us worthy of the 
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name of Englishinan who would not fight for this 
his birthright^ till he had shed the last drop of his 
blood in its defence. I thinks therefore^ that we 
were not wise to imagine the American would 
tamely give up that for which the Englishman 
would be content to die; nor just, when we 
designated that rebellion in America which in 
England we should have called patriotism. How- 
ever, it is easy enough now to look back and 
lament that judgment on one side, forbearance on 
the other, did not prevent years of bloodshed. It 
was doubtless very difficult to see things in their 
true light when they were distorted by passion, 
and envenomed by prejudice and jealousy. 

" And here I think I must stop for to-day. It 
looks as if it intended to cloud over, and as I pro- 
mised Arthur he should take me a drive in the 
pony-carriage, I must go out whilst the sun shines. 
Papa said you might ride with him this afternoon,** 
added Mrs. Grenville, turning to Charles and 
Ernest. 

This was good news, and the boys ran off mer- 
rily to prepare for their different expeditions. It 
so chanced that at the very moment when they were 

h2 
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going to start, a friend of Mrs. Grenville^s arrived 
to spend the afternoon with her. There was no 
help for it. It was very disappointing, certainly, 
but Arthur must give up his drive till another 
day. He gave one little sigh, patted Antelope on 
the neck, and was turning away, when Charles, 
who had been making a great struggle with him- 
self, ran up to his aunt and whispered, — 

" May I drive with Arthur to-day, if we take 
Kempton with us ?" 

" Yes, my love, certainly, thank you,'^ said Mrs. 
Grenville, with a bright smile of pleasure, for she 
quite knew what Charles had given up in relin- 
quishing his ride with his uncle, to sit in the pony- 
carriage and let Arthur drive. 

" Stay, stay V exclaimed Charles, running back 
as fast as he could, — " Kempton, do not take away 
the pony-carriage ; I am going with Arthur, and 
you are to go too.*^ 

It was quite pleasant to see how Arthur^s pale 
cheeks coloured up with delight; and Kempton, 
who loved the gentle boy as much as if he had been 
his own child, looked approvingly at Charles, as 
he led the pony-carriage up to the door, and touch- 
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ing his hat^ said with a pleased smile, " All rights 
Sir/^ 

" And now where shall we go, Charles ?^' asked 
Arthur; "if yon are so kind as to drive with 
me, the least I can do is to let you choose the 
road/^ 

" Oh, I do not care," replied Charles ; who, in 
thoroughly good humour with himself, was quite 
prepared to think even the dusty high road plea- 
sant ; " wherever you like." 

I was going to take mama to Everton Heath." 
Yes, that will be jolly, lots of bumps, I like 
that ; there is some excitement in it. Drive on." 

Matters had very much mended at the turf- 
cutter^s cottage since the time of Arthur's first 
visit. Little deaf and dumb Lily had been sent to 
a school, where she was rapidly improving, both in 
health and understanding; Anne had had many a 
day^s work from the Priory, and poor old Evans 
many a comfort that made life much more endur- 
able to him. But whilst matters had mended inside 
the cottage, the outside aspect of affairs was not 
so much improved ; and if Charles liked the ex* 
citement of being carried over mounds that threat- 
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ened at every instant to break the carriage springs 
or precipitate it into ruts that were little less 
perilous^ he certainly was gratified to the full ; and 
as Kempton said^ '^Even with Master Arthur^s 
steady drivings and he drove uncommon well for 
a lad of his age^ it was a mercy they had not met 
with an accident/' However, no accident did 
happen ; they reached the cottage in safety, paid 
their visit, and were coming away, when all of a 
sudden Charles remarked — ''Why do you not make 
a larger garden round here, Evans? You would 
be able to sell the vegetables, would you not ? or 
if you could not sell them, you could eat them/' 

"Ah! Sir," replied the old man sorrowfully, 
'' and I only wish I could do it. But it is all bog 
land. Sir, all bog ; it would take a sight of money 
to drain, and a power of work to get it in order. 
No, Sir ; no such luck is in store for me." 

"Arthur," said Charles, abruptly, when the 
perils of the return journey were ended in the car- 
riage finding itself again in the firm public road. 

" Yes," replied Arthur ; who, absorbed with his 
driving, had not noticed how silent his cousin had 
been. 
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" Suppose we were to drain that bog^ as Wash- 
ington did ; would it not be fun ?" 

The idea was so startling and novel, that Arthur 
involuntarily brought the pony to a standstill; 
causing Kempton to ask in some alarm, ''What is 
the matter, Master Arthur, are you ill?'^ 

''Ill I oh no, Kempton, only an idea.^' 

Kempton looked puzzled, as well he might ; for 
once he did not see what his young master was 
driving at. 

"Kempton, did you ever drain a bog?'' asked 
Charles. 

As this does not ordinarily form part of a coach- 
man's work, Kempton replied in the negative. 

" But, Arthur, you are an engineer ; you ought 
to know all about it,'' suggested Charles. 

"Well, I do know something about it," said 
Arthur; "but it would cost so much, and we 
could not do it ourselves.'^ 

" Perhaps Uncle Henry would help us ; I should 
like to drain that bog. I should like to tell Lee 
I had done something as well as Washington could 
have done it." 

" Oh I I was not thinking of that," replied 
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Arthur ; " I was thinking how pleasant it would 
be to be a help to old Evans/' 

^' Any way I wish we could do it/' 

'' So do I/' 

The scheme proved so irresistibly attractive to 
the boys^ that they could think and talk of no- 
thing else; but they settled they would say no- 
thing to Mr. or Mrs. Grenville about it until they 
had thoroughly matured their plans; and as 
Arthur observed^ '^ Nothing could be done till the 
ground was surveyed. He must know the depth 
of the bog^ a^d the size they intended to make 
the garden^ before he could even begin his calcu- 
lations as to its probable cost.'' 

" Ah I well^ then^ we must go to Everton Heath 
again to-morrow." 

To this Arthur was only too ready to agree ; 
and in the fervent hope that the morrow might 
prove a bright and beautiful day^ the boys went 
off to bed full of this grand project^ by which the 
one hoped to rival Washington, and the other 
that he should be able to confer a lasting benefit 
on his poor old friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



But the climate of Devonshire is a sadly perplex- 
ing one. You go to bed with a brightj starlight 
night, and you are sanguine of waking to find it 
a glorious morning; you get up, and it pours — 
pours as it only can pour in Devonshire : and this 
was the pleasant prospect that met the eyes of the 
boys, as^ eager to begin their task of surveying, 
they sprang out of bed to see what the weather 
was like. 

Was ever anything so provoking ! Charles was 
sure it was only a shower. But even should this 
be the case, Arthur knew that there would be no 
hope of his mother allowing him to go to the cot- 
tage, if the weather was damp or wet. Accus- 
tomed to give up his own will cheerfully, Arthur 
made no trouble about it, but as soon as his morn- 
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ing^s lessons were over^ went to the library to bunt 
up all the books be could find on the subject of 
practical draining^ that so be might at least have 
his information ready, when the weather would 
permit him to make use of bis knowledge. Charles, 
however, who bad not yet learned to bear disap- 
pointment, was doubly provoked ; the weather was 
irritating enough, but Arthur^s quiet cheerfulness 
was more irritating still. His mind dwelling on 
the delights of bog draining, he had not been 
able to attend to his lessons, and Lee had taken 
his place in the dass, — Lee, the very boy to excite 
whose envy and admiration this bog draining was 
to be undertaken. Was ever anything so pro- 
vokiug j and Charles returned from his tutor cross 
and angry with every one and every thing, except 
with the one thing really in fault — himself, and 
his own ill-regulated temper. 

Charles was standing by the side of the window, 
with an expression of profound disgust, quarrelling 
with the weather, quarrelling with his cousins^ 
quarrelling with everything, when Mrs. Orenville 
eame into the room to fetch a book she wanted. 
Charles stopped short in the midst of an angry 
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remark^ and colourings turned away to the window, 
mattering something about '^ horrid weather.'' 

''What has put you so out of temper, Charles?'' 
said Mrs. Orenville. ** It seems to me that it is 
more stormy indoors than out/' she added. 

''I am not out of temper/' replied Charles, 
very crossly, ** but this weather is enough to try 
the patience of a saint,-^provoking, horrid, pour- 
ing rain, just when Arthur and I had got such a 
first-rate scheme in our heads." 

" If the trifling disappointment of having your 
plans interfered with by a wet day can put you so 
out of humour, I am afraid it augurs very ill for 
the success of your scheme, whatever it may be," 
said Mrs. Orenville, quietly. 

'* Oh, aunt, what has that got to do with it ? If 
the weather would only clear up and let us set to 
work, I should want nothing else." 

''Not at this instant, perhaps, but the same 
want of temper you are shewing now, would pre- 
vent your ever succeeding in this or any other 
work. The secret of success lies in perfect self-- 
command. You were very anxious the other day 
to emulate Washington in his achievements, sup- 
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pose you begin now that the opportunity has 
come V* 

" How, Aunt Helen ! I do not see how it has 
come/' 



^^ By learning to do as he did, — to master a very 
irritable and impetuous temper/' 

Mrs. Orenyille walked up to the book-case as 
she spoke, to look for the book of which she had 
come in search. Charles stood for a moment irre- 
solute at the window, then going up gently to 
Arthur's side, he said in quite a pleasant tone of 
voice, 

" Now, Arthur, let me see what you have been 
doing; I have no doubt you have been making 
better use of your time than I have." 

Mrs. Grenville said nothing, but she looked up 
from the book she was reading, and as Charles 
caught her expression of pleasure, he felt hap* 
pier than he had done through all that miserable 
day. 

" I shall be quite disengaged in about half an 
hour, and if you like to come to me, I will go on 
with the story of Washington," said Mrs. Gren- 
ville, as she left the room. 
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There was but little doubt that the boys would 
like to come^ aad punctually at the expiration of 
the appointed time Mrs. Grenville found herself 
called upon to redeem her word. 

" The news of the battle of Lexington/' she 
continued, ^^ in which I told you the English were 
so signally worsted, spread like wildfire through 
the land. The English could not have made a 
more fatal blunder than attempting to seize upon 
the magazines in which were stored the national 
arms and ammunition. The cry, ' America is to 
be subjugated : the English mean to treat us as 
slaves,' was a watchword which sent thousands 
flocking to the national standard. All the Ame-> 
ricans now wanted was a leader with tact to allay 
party strife, with skill to organize the untrained 
masses eager for the war, and with courage and 
enterprise to command them in the hour of battle ; 
and such a leader they found in Washington, — to 
whom, with the almost unanimous consent of the 
Congress, had been offered the appointment of 
commander-in-chief. 

" To a very different man, however, belonged 
the first laurels gathered in this war. To open a 
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communication with Canada^ to collect as speedily 
as possible arms and ammunition for their vast 
levies of men^ became of the greatest importance 
to the Americans ; and a bold plan for supplying 
the want suggested itself to Ethan Allen — a man 
already outlawed for his misdemeanours^ and to 
whose daring spirit any enterprise had charms just 
in proportion to its lawless and irregular nature. 
Taking with him a small band of men as fearless 
as himself^ and accompanied by Arnold — an ofScer 
who afterwards became only too fatally celebrated 
— they surprised the fortress of Ticonderoga in 
the dead of the night. Overpowering the sentries^ 
they made their way to the apartments of the 
commandant, and startled the unfortunate man 
out of a sound sleep by the wholly unexpected 
request that he would deliver up the keys of the 
fortress. Terrified, and possibly half asleep, poor 
Captain Delaplace was obliged to comply; and 
thus without the loss of a man, Allen obtained 
possession of Ticonderoga, — a conquest which, for- 
tunately for the Americans, enabled him to supply 
Washington with the ammunition of which his 
army stood so greatly in need. 
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** Meanwhile^ the English reinforcements were 
rapidly arriving : they were only just in time ; for 
about ten thousand of the American troops had 
marched upon Boston, and were preparing to 
besiege the place. With their usual infatuation, 
the English commanders could not be made to 
understand this fact. 

" ' What !' exclaimed Burgoyue, ' ten thousand 
peasants keep five thousand of the king's troops 
shut up ? Impossible !' 

" He had soon to learn it was nevertheless true. 
Nay more, that these peasants would become so in- 
creasingly confident that they would conceive the 
idea of seizing the heights above Boston, and thus 
at once of commanding the town. This manoeuvre 
was as rapidly executed as it was boldly conceived. 
Twelve hundred men were told off for the work; and 
so heartily did they execute their task, that one 
night sufficed to complete it : and when the English 
general rose in the morning, it was to receive the 
pleasant intelligence that the hill — the night before 
so still and solitary — was now alive with the troops 
of the enemy ; that strong military fortifications 
had sprung up as if by magic, that the redoubts 
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were bristling with cannon^ and that already the 
enemy were firing upon the town. 

^^ Clearly there was not a moment to be lost. 
' The position must be carried/ exclaimed Gage. 
' Who commands the rebels ?' 

" ' Prescott/ 

" ' And will he fight ?' 

"' To the last man/ 

'' ' It cannot be helped ; the safety of the town 
depends upon the dislodgment of those troops^ and 
those troops must be dislodged/ 

" Never were British soldiers found to shrink 
from an appointed duty ; and steadily^ manfully, 
— led on by ofiicers as brave as themselves, they 
marched up the fatal incline. Not a gun was 
fired till they arrived almost within reach of the 
redoubt ; then came such a volley as mowed down 
the ranks like grass. Still the English did not 
falter. Another and another — each volley doing 
more cruel execution than before. Could they 
have sprung upon their foe, there would have been 
no sign of faltering even then ; but, protected by 
their ramparts, the Americans were comparatively 
safe, and could shoot down the advancing enemy. 
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The fighting was too unequal, — ^human endurance 
could bear out no longer, — and the English gave 
way, retreating. 

''Again their officers formed them in line; 
again they led them to the charge; again the same 
scene of slaughter ; and again the English troops 
retreated. This was unbearable. What ! English 
troops — ^beaten off — ^mowed down by a handful of 
raw recruits 1 Such disgrace must not be tole- 
rated; and, learning wisdom by experience. General 
Howe — whilst engaging the attention of the enemy 
by a feigned attack in front — sent round a detach- 
ment of troops to surprise them in the rear. The 
stratagem was successful, and tKe English had at 
length the satisfaction of finding themselves in 
possession of the redoubt, for which they had 
fought so bravely and paid so dearly. 

" But, forced though they were to retreat, the 
Americans gathered confidence rather than other- 
wise fix)m the experience they had bought at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill. They had been opposed 
to first-rate British troops ; they had stood their 
own ground manfully until outfianked by numbers, 
and they had infiicted upon the enemy a loss 
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amounting to more than double that which they had 
themselves sustained. There was good hope then 
even in defeat; so much so^ that when Washington 
received the news of the battle^ and was told how 
his soldiers had fought^ instead of expressing regret 
at the result of the action^ he simply exclaimed^ — 

" ' Now I know that the liberties of my country 
are safe/ 

'^Nevertheless he made as much haste as he 
could to join the army^ and reached the camp on 
the 3rd of July, 1775. Here his experienced eye 
detected many a flaw which others had failed to 
see. The men indeed were full of fire and courage^ 
ready for any enterprise, but intolerant of the re- 
straints of military discipline, and lamentably de- 
ficient in that organization without which it is 
impossible for any body of troops to act long 
together with any reasonable prospect of success. 
Washington set himself vigorously to work to 
bring about a difierent state of affairs, and, for- 
tunately for himself, he found able assistants in 
Putnam, Lee, Gates, and several other able and 
experienced officers, who had taken up arms in 
the same cause as himself/^ 
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'^ I wonder, mama,'' said Ernest^ ** that the Eng- 
lish did not march out boldly from Boston and 
attack the Americans in their camp. It was so 
stupid to give Washington time to organize the 
troops.'' 

^* It is possible that the battle of Bunker's Hill 
had damped their ardour/' replied Mrs. Grenville; 
^'but had the English commanders been aware of 
the real state of affairs in the American camp^ I 
should think they would never have allowed such 
an opportunity of defeating the Americans to slip 
by ; for at one time^ in spite of all Washington's 
urgent and repeated representations to Congress, 
they had allowed the stock of ammunition to run 
out so entirely, that as Washington afterwards 
declared, * The whole powder of the army was in 
the cartridge-boxes.' Who may say what might 
have been the result of the war had the English 
attacked the Americans at that precise moment ! 
However, there is no use in such pleasant specu- 
lations,— we must return to disagreeable facts. 

" When the news of the battle of Bunker's Hill 
reached England, General Gage was recalled, and 
General Howe appointed to the command of the 

i2 
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army in his place. Howe did not^ however^ enter 
upon any bolder plan of operations than his pre- 
decessor. Matters therefore went on much the 
same as before ; the English strengthening them- 
selves as much as possible within their fortified 
positions ; the Americans gradually drawing their 
lines closer and closer round the besieged towUj 
every week adding to the strength of the army by 
enabling Washington to perfect his system of mi- 
litary discipline. Stilly to men accustomed to all 
the freedom of an independent country life, the 
monotonous routine of the camp, with its per- 
petual drills and parades, was intolerably irk- 
some ; and the arrival of Mrs. Washington, who 
with other ladies joined the army in the month 
of November, was hailed as a veritable boon. 
Every one unites in praise of Mrs. Washington, 
whose lively, pleasant, unafiected manners were 
of the greatest advantage at this particular crisis ; 
as her ready tact and genial kindliness could 
smooth off the edge of many a sharp word 
which would else have marred the harmony of 
the camp ; and the pleasant parties she was con* 
stantly planning, and at which she was equally 
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willing to play the part of hostess or guest, con- 
tributed in no smali measure to the general good 
humour of the officers. 

'^ Washington, although a grave man himself, 
was always ready to enter into the amusements of 
others, so long only as they were kept within the 
botmds of what he considered strict military dis- 
cipline, the slightest breach of which he would nob 
tolerate ; and he did not scruple to take the law 
into his own hands, and put a stop to any bois- 
terous rioting by any method that occurred to him 
at the moment. 

'^ I remember one story* which will shew you 
that his process was sometimes simple enough. 
A party of Virginian riflemen chanced to fall in 
with some troops from another province. The 
difference in their costume and appearance pro- 
duced some facetious remarks ; jokes were quickly 
bandied, each side becoming more irritable as their 
wit sharpened, till at length, finding words did 
not hit sufficiently hard, they took to snowballing 
each other, and finally these missiles were alike 

* Washington Irving'i L^e of George Waahmgton, voL il, 
chap. liiL 
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abandoned for downright hard blows. Matters 
were becoming critical^ and blood would most 
likely have been shed^ when Washington in his 
daily rounds chanced to ride by that way. It was 
in vain to command the men to desist ; their pas- 
sions were far too much inflamed to listen to 
reason ; so throwing the rein of his horse to his 
groom, Washington sprang lightly from the saddle, 
and rushing into the very midst of the fray seized 
the two ringleaders by their throats — shaking the 
very breath out of their bodies, and scolding them 
as if they had been naughty children instead of 
great, powerful athletes. The men, fairly sur- 
prised to see their two champions laid prostrate 
on the ground, and no doubt recognizing who was 
their conqueror, thought discretion the better part 
of valour, and slunk away to their quarters as 
quickly as possible.'^ 

'' What a powerful man Washington must have 
been V exclaimed Charles, in a tone of admiration. 

''Yes; he must have had immense physical 
force : in fact, he never could have done what he 
did without it.'' 

*'0h, mama!'' said Arthur, somewhat sadly; 
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" do you think you must be very strong to be very 
eminent?^' 

" Yes ; to a certain extent, my love. There is 
no use having the brain to conceive great exploits, 
without you have at the same time sufficient blood 
in your veins ^to carry out your conceptions. 
Healthy vigour of intellect must come from healthy 
vigour of body ; and this is why you will find 
that, as a general rule, all men who have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the world have been 
men whose physical strength has been equal to 
their power of mind.*' 

Arthur sighed. 

'' But remember, my child,'' continued Mrs. 
Grenville seriously, for she well knew what that 
sigh meant, ^'that a very different rule holds good 
in things earthly to things heavenly. When the 
spirit is brought into subjection to God's will, the 
weakness of the body is no impediment to living 
to His glory. They also serve the Lord who only 
stand and wait." 

'^ Oh ! but, mama, I should so like to be able to 
do more : I should so like to be able to carry out some 
of the plans that I am always thinking about." 
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'' I know you would ; but God may see in His 
wisdom that if your wish were granted^ it might 
be the most fatal thing possible for your happi- 
ness/^ 

'^ Oh no^ mama ! I am sure I should only wish 
those schemes to succeed that wpuld do good to 
others/' 

''You think so now, my dear boy. If the 
temptations of success, and fame, and worldly 
greatness were put in your way, you might find 
your moral strength less than you imagine. Many 
a man may have cause to bless God throughout 
eternity for those very infirmities that held him 
back from the attainment of his earthly wishes. 
Do your own duty thoroughly, my love, and you 
will have no need to envy Washington nor any 
one else j and indeed at the time of which I am 
now speaking, Washington's was no enviable post* 
In spite of all that Mrs. Washington coxdd do to 
enliven the monotony of the camp life, — ^in spite 
of all Washington's own earnest exhortations to 
the men to keep steadily to their duty, at a mo- 
ment when the future welfare of their country 
might depend upon their endurance, he could not 
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bat be aware that the troops were becoming daily 
more tired of the wearisome inaction of their pre- 
sent life. If they could have been led to battle, 
— if they coald have gained some decisive victory, 
there woidd have been no murmuring then ; but 
to go on day after day in the same dull, dreary 
round, with no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves — nothing but to submit to the irksome 
restrictions of military discipline — ^this was into- 
lerable to their ardent spirits. If they could not 
have the action that they pined for, ^hey woxdd 
throw up their commissions altogether and return 
to their own homes." 

Arthur looked up in his mother^s face, his eyes 
quite full of tears ; but Mrs. Grenville, who al- 
ways feared to encourage his already over-sensitive 
nature, took no notice, and continued : '^ Alive to 
the difSculties with which he should be surrounded, 
supposing any large body of men retired from the 
ranks^ Washington not only wrote to the Congress, 
strongly urging its members to take immediate 
steps for recruiting the army from some regularly- 
established body of militia, but he also took the 
wise precaution of strengthening his own lines as 
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much as possible^ that in the event of his position 
being attacked by the English army in Boston^ he 
should be able to defend his camp even with a 
greatly inferior force to that which was now under 
his command ; and having taken these precautions^ 
he determined calmly to wait the result, prepared 
to take advantage of any favourable opportunity 
that might arise for pressing on the siege of 
Boston. 

*' Meanwhile, he was harassed by a fresh and 
very unexpected anxiety. Wishing to divert the 
attention of the English commanders from the 
operations before Boston, he had ordered that a 
detachment of the American army should take 
advantage of the position opened to them by the 
capture of the fort of Ticonderoga, to make an 
inroad into Canada, and to take possession, if pos- 
sible, of Montreal and other important towns. 
The command of the expedition was given to 
Arnold — a man of great ability and undaunted 
bravery, but unfortunately without any stability of 
purpose or fixed principle. At first all went well : 
Montreal fell, and all promised a complete suc- 
cess ; when, happily for the power of the English 
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in Canada, the American anny receiyed a severe 
ebeck before the walls of Quebec^ and were obliged 
to retreat with the loss of Oeneral Montgomery^ 
one of their ablest officers, and a man of great 
talent and nnimpeachable moral worth. 

^' The ill snccess of this expedition into Canada 
made the troops before Boston more than ever 
impatient of their enforced inaction^ and Wash- 
ington found himself beset on every side by eager 
solicitations from his men to be led into action, 
and worried by the impUed reproiwhes of the 
members of Congress at the line of conduct he 
had seen fit to adopt. But he was not to be 
turned from his purpose by either the one or the 
other: he had made up his own mind what he 
meant to do, and steadily and resolutely he held 
to his resolve. 

'^ To attempt the bombardment of Boston until 
he had obtained a sufficient supply of ammunition, 
would clearly have been an absurdity ; and to risk 
an assault with an army scarcely yet organized, 
and when to have been defeated and driven back 
might have imperilled the cause he was pledged to 
defend, was too great a hazard, and so Washing- 
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ton determined to let people say what they would^ 
rather than be persuaded to put his army into 
such terrible jeopardy. 

^'His forbearance and judgment met with its 
reward. By the end of February, 1776, he had 
collected an immense supply of military stores 
and ammunition, and then, prompt in action as 
he had been patient in delay, he instantly matured 
his plans, and long before the English, misled by 
his long inaction, had a suspicion of his intentions, 
they were arranged and carried into effect. 

" Seeing, as Prescott had seen before, that to 
bombard the town of Boston successfully, it was 
necessary to obtain possession of some of the 
neighbouring heights, he determined to run up 
fresh fortifications on Dorchester Point, rather 
than to attempt to dislodge the English from their 
strongly entrenched position on Bunker^s Hill. 
To carry out his project with any hope of success, 
it was of course necessary to divert the attention 
of the English from the object he had in view ; 
and for this purpose, under cover of the night, 
Washington ordered that a feigned attack should 
be made upon Boston, on the opposite side from 
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that on which he proposed to raise his fortifica- 
tions; then^ profitting by the confusion which 
naturally arose^ he sent a picked body of eight 
hundred men to Dorchester Pointy desiring that 
the redoubts might be erected with the greatest 
possible despatch. So heartily did the men obey 
these orders, that when the morning dawned, the 
English looked with dismay npon forts which com- 
manded the town, and which had risen like magic 
in one night; and Grcneral Howe is reported to 
have paid Washington the inyoluntary compli- 
ment of exclaiming, in astonishment, 

'^' Those rebels have done more work in one 
night, than my whole army could have done in a 
month/ 

'^ He was destined soon to pay another and still 
more involuntary compliment to Washington's 
judgment and ability. Meanwhile, what was to 
be done ? Either those heights must be scaled — 
those fortifications won — or the English must 
evacuate Boston. There was no time for delibera- 
tion; a resolution must be promptly taken, and 
promptly acted on, if Howe did not wish to see 
himself and his troops at the mercy of the enemy. 
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But still he hesitated ! With the battle of Bun* 
ker^s Hill yet in his recollection^ he did not like 
to expose his troops to the murderous fire he felt 
certain would meet them in their attempt to seize 
the American position. If the raw recruits had 
been able to inflict such terrible punishment on 
the trained troops of England a year ago^ what 
might not be expected of an army now trained in 
military discipline^ and commanded by Washing- 
ton himself ? And yet he must make the attempt ; 
it would be craven to abandon Boston to its fate 
without a blow struck in her defence ; but it must 
be under shelter of the night, he could not reck- 
lessly expose his men to the cannons of the Ame- 
ricans in the broad glare of day : and so Howe 
lost hours which Washington improved, for every 
hand was working to increase the strength of those 
fatal fortifications ; and before evening he rejoiced 
to think he had made them well nigh impregnable. 
"Never, doubting, however, that the English 
would at least make an efibrt to carry his position, 
Washington took every possible means of raising 
the courage and enthusiasm of his men. He was 
on horseback throughout the whole day, — ^riding 
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from one end of the lines to the otheri reminding 
the troops of the courage that their companions 
in arms had shewn under circumstances of far 
greater peril than that to which they were exposed, 
and bidding them remember that the freedom of 
their country would depend on their own firmness 
and steadiness that day. 

'* ' The honour of America/ he said, ' is in your 
hands; I trust it to you without fear, confident 
that she will have no cause to blush for the con- 
duct of her sons/ 

" Words such as these found a ready echo in 
the hearts of the men, already cheered and ani- 
mated 'by the presence and example of their com- 
mander, and there was not a soldier in the ranks 
who did not gladly swear to maintain the sacred 
trust committed to him, and to die at his post 
rather than betray the honour of his country, by 
yielding one foot of ground to the enemy. Had 
Howe ventured on the attack, he would have met 
with such a determined resistance as would pos- 
sibly have endangered the safety of the whole 
British army ; and it was perhaps fortunate that 
his plan of operations was defeated by a sudden 
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storm^ wbich^ bursting over the town just at the 
very moment when the attack on Dorchester 
heights was to have been attempted^ rendered it 
impossible to carry it into effect. Very unwill* 
ingly Howe saw himself compelled to postpone 
the enterprise till the following day; but the 
weather, as if fighting on the side of America^ 
obstinately refused to modify its violence, — wind 
and raiA and storm combined against the English; 
and Howe became every moment more convinced 
of the hopelessness of making any successful 
attempt to dislodge the enemy : and to allow them 
to remain in their present position, was simply to 
place himself, his army, and the town of Boston, 
at the mercy of the conqueror. Galling as was 
the alternative, Howe felt that nothing remained 
for him but to provide for the safety of his army 
whilst the opportunity was still left for him. Giv- 
ing Washington, therefore, to understand that if 
he would abstain from firing on the troops during 
the embarcation, he would evacuate the town; 
whilst, on the contrary, if Washington threw any 
impediments in his way, he would himself give 
orders that Boston should be set on fire, Howe 
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prepared as speedily as possible to embark his 
troops; whilst Washington, who did not doubt 
but that the threat would be put into execution, 
and who was perhaps glad enough to get rid of 
the enemy on such easy terms, without entering 
into any positive engagement to remain a tranquil 
spectator of the embarkation, yet contented him- 
self with ordering that a stray shot or two might 
be fired at the town, just to hasten the enemy^s 
movements, by reminding him that he was still 
in the neighbourhood, and at the same time de- 
siring that when the troops were seen to be really 
embarking, the firing might immediately cease. 
It was well he gave the order ; Howe would cer- 
tainly else have carried out his threat, and Boston 
must have perished miserably in the flames.^^ 

" Ah ! well, I am glad Washington did not fire 
upon the troops," said Charles; '^it would have 
been so cowardly of him, to shoot them down 
when they could not defend themselves.'' 

'^Besides,'' added Arthur, ''it would have been 
very sad if the town had been set on fire ; such a 
dreadful loss of life and property, and all for 
nothing.'' 
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"I have no doubt/^ replied Mrs. Grenvillei, 
'' that it was his knowledge of the misery he 
should entail upon the townsmen of Boston^ that 
influenced Washington in the line of conduct he 
adopted. He was quite aware that the majority 
of the inhabitants were thoroughly American in 
their sympathies^ and heartily desirous of his suc- 
cess. It would^ therefore^ have been a most fearful 
mistake^ for the sake of gaining a little military 
fame and glory, to have sacrificed the interests of 
the thousands who now hailed his entrance into 
Boston with shouts of welcome as their deliverer. 
He had achieved a great victory, all the greater 
for being bloodless ; and he had given his country- 
men a fresh proof — if indeed it were needed — that 
he should at all times prefer their good to his own 
glory, and his conduct met with its reward. The 
Congress unanimously decreed him a vote of 
thanks ; a gold medal, bearing his likeness in me- 
dallion, was struck in honour of the evacuation 
of Boston by the British forces; and from one 
end of the United States to the other, Washing- 
ton's name became a sort of household word — a 
pledge that the honour of America was safe, so 
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long as it was upheld by the authority of their 
great captain. 

" Howe^ meanwhile^ who had landed the army 
under his command at Halifax^ was concerting 
measures with his brother officers as to the best 
means of undertaking a new and, if possible, more 
successful campaign ; and a resolution was promptly 
taken to get possession of New York and Stateu 
Island, and to make that point the basis of all 
their future operations. Washington, who, with 
his usual clear judgment, had divined that such 
would most probably be their plan of action, had 
not only urged upon Congress the necessity of 
speedily reinforcing the garrisons of both places, 
but had determined to go thither as speedily as 
possible, and himself take the command of the 
troops. 

^' He was only just in time. Hardly had he 
matured his plans, when on the 29th of June, 
1 776, he was told that the English fleet had come 
in sight. In spite of the presence of their general 
and the army, the news excited the greatest con- 
sternation amongst the people of New York. 
"Washington, however, remained perfectly calm 

k2 
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and unmoved. He gave all liis directions as to 
what was to be done in case of an attack^ and 
then awaited the result as quietly as if he had 
been in his own home in Virginia. His perfect 
composure succeeded in quieting the fears of the 
people ; and the opportune arrival of the declara- 
tion of American Independence raised their spi- 
rits once more to a state of excited enthusiasm." 

" Why mama/^ exclaimed Ernest^ '' I thought 
that declaration had been published long ago.'' 

" It had been determined on by the war party," 
replied Mrs. Grenville, " ever since the commence- 
ment of the struggle, but at first there had been 
a considerable number, both in the Congress and 
amidst the population of the United States, who 
were by no means prepared for such a sudden and 
abrupt disruption of all ties between themselves 
and their mother-country ; and these men would 
gladly have come to a compromise by which the 
authority of England might have been recognized, 
whilst the honour of America was preserved. Not 
choosing openly to oppose themselves to the wishes 
or prejudices of this section of the state, amongst 
whom were numbered some of their most distin- 
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guished men^ the Congress Lad contented itself 
^th allowing its determination to be imderstood, 
and had not thonght proper to publish a distinct 
declaration of their purpose, from which, having 
once openly pledged themselves, they could never 
again draw back. But events had hurried on. 
The blindness and obstinacy with which the Eng- 
lish statesmen had refused to listen to the just 
complaints of Franklin and other eminent Ame- 
ricans, had naturally estranged the party in the 
state who had been hitherto favourable to the 
cause of the British; the irritations inevitable 
from a state of civil war had still further widened 
the breach; and the defeat of the English at 
Boston, by exciting the hopes of the Americans 
to the utmost, had paralyzed the exertions of 
the few adherents still left to England: and so 
the hour seemed to have struck when America 
might boldly claim her own, and put before the 
world her imalterable resolution to be recognized 
from that time forward for the great and free 
nation which she then and there pledged herself 
to become. 

''The day on which the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence was adopted in the Congress^ is a day 
whioh will ever be remembered with joy and pride 
by the Americans. It was known far and wide 
that sudh a scheme was under consultation^ and 
there was but little doubt of the verdict that 
would he given ; still England had her friends, and 
it was just possible that the proposers of the mea- 
sure might yet be outvoted. There was not a 
hamlet, then, in America, where its inhabitants 
were not eagerly awaiting tidings of the result of 
the parliamentary deliberations. If such were the 
agitation excited in remote country districts, it is 
easy to imagine the state of excitement in the 
town of Philadelphia itself. Some years before 
a bell had been cast in England, possibly intended 
for some church or cathedral, having inscribed 
round its rim the legend — ' Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.' This bell had been hung in the steeple 
of the house now used by the Members of Con- 
gress, and it had been settled that if the Declara^ 
tion of Independence were passed, the success of 
the patriot party — as it was now termed — should 
be announced by the pealing of this bell. 
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" For hours before it was possible that the de- 
cision of Congress could be known^ thousands had 
assembled in the streets of Philadelphia^ waiting 
the signal with hushed breath and eager glances. 
As hours passed on and still no sounds the expec- 
tation became more eager^ the excitement more 
intense ; and when at length — clear^ sharp^ thril- 
ling upon the still air — came the ringing sound of 
the merry peal^ it found its echo in the hearts of 
that great multitude as if they had been but one 
man^ and back upon the air was borne a cheer^ 
which^ finding its way even through the closed 
doors of the House of Parliament^ told the 
senators that the vote they had passed that day 
was enregistered in the hearts of the American 
people. 

" News of the passing of the Declaration of 
Independence reached Washington when he was 
actively employed in preparing for the defence of 
New York. Seizing the opportunity of still fur- 
ther encouraging his men to bear cheerfully the 
hardships and difficulties which he foresaw were 
so soon to try them^ he ordered that the whole 
force should be called out as if on parade^ and 
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that the Declaration should be read to every sepa- 
rate regiment^ adding a few stirring words of his 
own^ to remind the troops that this Declaration 
offered an additional inducement to each officer 
and each man to uphold^ by his own individual 
conduct and courage^ the glory of that country 
whose liberties they had pledged themselves to 
win and to maintain. 

" Forgetting for a moment all fear of the Eng- 
lish armaments^ which were even then beginning 
their operations against the town^ the soldiers 
and inhabitants of New York vied with each 
other in their lively demonstrations of joy. . Bells 
rang — men shouted — ^the whole town was in an 
uproar of delight; whilst the statue of George 
III.^ which had hitherto stood upon the bowling 
green^ was torn down from its pedestal amidst the 
cheers of the bystanders^ and hastily carried away 
to be melted down into bullets for the army. And 
here I think I must stop for to-day. It would 
take me too long to enter into any of the details 
of the siege of New York^ which followed quickly 
upon this somewhat violent outbreak of popular 
feeling/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



"Maua" said Arthur^ as he was sitting alone 
with his mother^ expecting the return of Charles 
and Ernest from their tutor's; ''do you think 
that you ought ever to give up a resolution that 
you have once taken ?" 

" It depends so entirely^ my dear boy^ upon the 
spirit in which the resolution was formed/^ 

'' But suppose^ mama^ you thought the object 
was quite a good one^ and then difficulties arose 
that made it almost impossible for you to carry 
out your plan ; do you think then that you ought 
to give it up, or to persevere to the last ?^' 

'' I am afraid you must state your case much 
more clearly before I can give you any satisfeu^ory 
answer. As you have put the question now, it 
admits of such a very wide interpretation. For 
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instance, in the history of the American revolu- 
tion of which I am telling you, I have no doubt 
George HI. thought his object a very good one 
when he determined to shed the blood and waste 
the treasure of England rather than submit to 
the dismemberment of his empire; and yet his 
resolution being based upon ignorance and error, 
his obstinate adherence to his own determina- 
tion, instead of being praiseworthy, was in every 
way injurious to his country and deserving of 
blame/' 

" Then you do not think it would have been 
cowardly of him to give way to the Americans as 
soon as he saw he should be opposed ?" 

''Yes; I think that would have been very 
cowardly. The right and the wise course to have 
pursued would have been to have well weighed the 
whole question before coming to any definite reso- 
lution ; and instead of setting his heart upon an 
impossible scheme, to have withdrawn from a 
struggle from which it was not likely that he 
could extricate himself with honour, whilst it was 
still in his power to have done so easily and grace- 
fully/' 
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" I see what you mean in that instance, mama, 
bat I do not think it is quite applicable to the case 
of which I was thinking/^ 

'' But then, as I told you before, you must state 
the case to me of which you are thinking, or it is 
quite impossible for me to form any opinion, or 
to give you any advice that is likely to be of the 
least use to you/^ 

Arthur hesitated for a moment, but before he 
had apparently made up his mind whether or not 
he should confide in his mother, Ernest and 
Charles walked into the room, and seeing that 
Mrs. Grenville was only occupied with her work, 
suggested that it would be an excellent time for 
her to go on with the story, for they wanted to 
know what happened to Washington in New York ; 
and so Arthur was obliged to postpone his con- 
fession, whatever it might have been, to a more 
convenient season. 

*^ Although the English fleet and army arrived 
within sight of New York by the end of June, 
1776/^ said Mrs. Grenville, ''yet by General 
Howe's unaccountable dilatoriness it was August 
before they were prepared actively to take the 
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field. Meanwhile^ Washington improved the time 
by strengthening the fortifications of New York 
and of Fort Washington^ — ^a military post which 
had been erected to command the River Hudson^ 
and to stop the progress of the English troops into 
the interior of the country. At length intelli- 
gence was brought to Washington on the 25th of 
August that the English were meditating an attack 
on Long Island^ but nothing was at present known 
of the exact point against which their operations 
would be directed. Knowing, however^ that if 
the English could gain possession of the heights 
of Brooklyn, New York would be entirely af their 
mercy, Washington naturally concluded that this 
was the position against which they would put 
forth all their strength, and he therefore used 
every precaution to ward off the threatened danger. 
Happily however for the English, Howe had not 
yet foi^otten the lesson which he had received at 
Boston ; and instead of despising his adversaries, 
condescended for once to think that the task of 
beating them might not prove so extremely easy, 
and to concert his measures accordingly. There 
were three roads by which Washington's encamp- 
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ment on Brooklyn's heights conld be approached^ 
^pid Howe's plan was that a detachment of hU 
»rmy should advance by each of these roads, sur- 
round Washington, cut him off from all commu- 
nication with New York, and, if possible, oblige 
him to capitulate. Had it not been for the Eng- 
lish general's merciful but ill-timed desire to save 
an unnecessary expenditure of human life, it is 
very possible that the well-conceived plan might 
have been wholly successful. 

'^In pursuance of his orders. General Grant 
kept the attention of the Americans engaged by 
the constant threatening of an attack in front, 
whilst Sir Henry Clinton led round a body of 
troops to surprise them in the rear. The Ame- 
ricans, who had learned to think very lightly of 
the courage or enterprise of the English, finding 
that they did not come on more rapidly to the 
attack, supposed that their hesitation was caused 
by fear, and were therefore quite unprepared to 
find that it simply made part of a preconcerted 
scheme. Washington was the first to discover 
the error, but unfortunately too late to repair the 
mischief. Stationed on the most commanding 
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point of the Brooklyn heights^ his practised eye 
scanned every movement of the enemy. Suddenly 
emerging from the shadow of the trees^ he beheld 
the squadrons of the English surrounding his own 
troops on every side. He sent off an aide-de- 
camp instantly to desire Lord Stirling to retreat ; 
but retreat was no longer possible. Hemmed in 
on every side, the Americans fought with despe- 
rate bravery, but without a chance of success ; and 
Washington had the misery of looking down from 
his position on the slaughter of his troops without 
the possibility of giving them the slightest assist- 
ance. Upwards of a thousand of the Americans 
fell in this engagement ; and had General Howe 
taken advantage of the enthusiasm of his troops 
to storm the Brooklyn heights, he would possibly 
have put an end to the war by that one day's 
victory. But his nature was too kind and genial 
to make him a great commander : he shrunk from 
the sight of bloodshed and misery, and thinking it 
impossible that Washington could escape from the 
toils with which he had surrounded him, he thought 
he could easily starve him into surrender, and 
thereby save the lives of the hundreds who must 
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have been sacrificed in storming the fortified heights 
of Brooklyn. 

" It was an amiable weakness, but a most un- 
fortunate blunder; and one of which Washington 
was not slow to take advantage. He saw in an 
instant that his only chance of safety lay in at 
once withdrawing his troops from their perilous 
position, and falling back upon New York. But 
how effect his escape in the face of the victorious 
enemy ? There was but one path open to him, 
.and that an almost inaccessible one, by which he 
might make his way to the river, and embarking 
the troops in boats, float down the stream to New 
York. It seemed a desperate enterprise, — but 
drowning men will catch at straws. If he stayed 
on Brooklyn heights, he must surrender ; he could 
but perish in attempting to escape. 

" To decide and to act were always synonymous 
terms with Washington. His plans were formed 
with the most wonderful rapidity ; and at dead of 
night all was in readiness for the retreat. Silently 
the men followed each other, in close ranks and 
quick march. It seemed impossible that such 
masses of men could pass so noiselessly along. 
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And now they almost touch the troops of the 
enemy, — ^a sonnd^ a voice might rouse them^ and 
then the whole American army might be cut off to 
a man. It was a moment of intense suspense — 
when hark ! reverberating through the midnight 
air^ comes the thunder of the cannon. You might 
almost hear the men's hearts beat^ and their breath 
come short and thick, as they pause to listen ! Are 
the English roused? are they even now forming 
on the banks of the river? Is the embarkation of 
the American troops to be disputed? or worse still,, 
are their boats even now destroyed? Oh! the stilU 
ness of that awful pause in the hurried midnight 
flight! — but no, all again is still — still as death; not 
a sound is heard but the footsteps of the men as 
they once more resume their stealthy march. And 
now the river is in sight, and strange, a deep deep 
fog hangs between the English forces and them- 
selves, whilst all down the river it is clear and 
bright ! Is it a providential interposition in their 
favour? The serious-minded hail it as such, and 
thank heaven, and all alike acknowledge some 
strangely favouring fortune has furthered their 
escape. At length day breaks ; the mists gradually 
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take up^ Washington and his troops are safely 
housed in New York^ and the English army are 
watching empty fortifications^ and a few cannons 
too heavy to be safely removed/' 

" Oh, what a sell !'' exclaimed Charles ; whilst 
Ernest added angrily — 

" I think Howe deserved to be shot !'* 
''Poor man! that is a very desperate verdict. 
I think his annoyance when he fonnd the enemy 
had escaped must have been punishment enough. 
There was nothing now but to press on towards 
Nqw York, and endeavour to take the city before 
the Americans had had time to recruit their 
strength after their late defeat at Long Island. 
Washington, rightly judging that such would be 
Howe's line of policy, called a council of war to 
determine whether they should attempt to defend 
the city, or at once evacuate it, and retire into the 
country. To defend the city was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be impossible, but there was a great con- 
flict of opinion as to the best course to be pursued, 
some even openly advising that the city should be 
set on fire, and nothing but its ruins left to the 
enemy. But to this suggestion Washington would 

L 
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not listen ; declaring such advice to be both cruel 
and unpatriotic. If it was thought that the city 
could not be defended^ he would at once take 
measures for withdrawing the troops. His duty 
might oblige him^ in spite of himself, to leave the 
citizens at the mercy of the enemy; but they 
should suffer no voluntary wrong at his hand. 

'^When once Washington had made up his 
mind, every one knew that there was no use in 
opposing him; and he was therefore allowed to 
carry out his own plans, and make instant arrange- 
ments for removing the miUtary stores and with- 
drawing the army from New York. He was only 
just in time. Hardly had he concluded his ar- 
rangements, when he was told that the English 
were rapidly approaching the city, and had, in 
fact, encountered a part of the retreating army, 
and put them instantly to flight. Excessively an- 
noyed at the intelligence, he hastily mounted his 
horse, and was galloping up to the scene of the 
encounter, when sure enough he met his men 
scrambling along in hot haste, acting up to the 
character the English officer had originally given 
them, ^ that he who was first would think himself 
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the happiest man/ Drawing np his horse fuU in 
their way, by word and deed and gesture Washing- 
ton sought to shame them out of their cowardice, 
and to recall them to a sense of their duty. For 
a moment his exertions seemed successful, the 
men, as if ashamed, stood their ground, reforming 
their ranks ; but the sudden appearance of a small 
body of the English troops made them take once 
more to their heels, and they scampered oflF even 
faster than before. 

''Never had Washington been so completely 
unmaned; losing for the moment all self-com- 
mand, he snapped his pistols in the face of some 
of the men, and endeavouring to urge others on 
with his drawn sword, exclaimed in despair, 
'Cowards! are you the men with whom I am 
to defend America?' But it was all of no use, 
the men were not to be rallied ; and Washington 
himself would probably have been taken prisoner 
by the English, had not one of his aide-de-camps, 
seeing his danger, seized his horse by the bridle, 
and forced him back into a place of safety. 

" Had the English only followed up their vic- 
tory, the loss of the Americans would have been 

L 2 
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enormous ; in fact, Putnam^s division of the army 
would have been cut to pieces : but as usual^ de- 
spising their adversaries, and thinking that at any 
time victory was in their power, they let slip the 
opportunity, and Washington arrived at Kings- 
bridge, the fortified position he now intended to 
occupy, with comparatively speaking no loss at 
bIV 

" Oh mama \" exclaimed Ernest, quite colouring 
with vexation, " you must allow such stupidity is 
enough to irritate any one. I am sure I do not 
wonder foreigners say that ' we are a nation of 
lions commanded by asses/ " 

^' It is more true than polite, certainly,'^ replied 
Mrs. Grenville ; " and Lord North, I think, was 
very much of the same opinion as yourself. When 
a list of the officers intended for the American 
service was presented to him, he is reported to 
have said, ' I do not know what effect these names 
may have on the enemy, but I know they make 
me tremble.' 

" I am afraid our mistakes too often arise from 
the overweening opinion we have of ourselves. I 
only wish we could learn humility, and then we 
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should not be perpetually exposing ourselves and 
our country by the absurd blunders we are always 
* making. I quite agree with you, that Howe^s 
conduct at this time was as irritating as it was un- 
accountable. He lost a whole month, apparently 
for no reason whatever, except to give Washing- 
ton time to withdraw from the position he had 
taken up on evacuating New York, and to allow 
of his intrenching himself in a camp still more 
convenient for his purpose, in a part of the neigh- 
bouring country called the White Plains; and 
when Howe did at length order Sir Henry Clinton 
to dislodge him from his position. Sir Henry 
found the camp so strongly fortified, that he did 
nothing more than confront the American army 
for a while, and then quietly retire, to undertake 
an enterprise that seemed to promise better success 
than that of attacking the general in his own 
well-defended lines. 

*^ Prom its strength and position Port Washing- 
ton was so valuable a post for the English to gain, 
and for the Americans to retain, that the only 
wonder was that no effort was at once made to 
wrest it out of their hands. Washington, fore- 
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seeing that the struggle for it must come, had 
done his best to strengthen the fort, and garrison 
it with troops on whose bravery he thought he 
could rely. Still he had always seen that it was 
a perilous position to retain, and one from which 
they might easily be driven by the superior force 
of the English. He had therefore represented to 
Congress that it would be wiser to withdraw, the 
troops from the fort rather than risk an assault, 
with a possibly disastrous result. Congress de- 
cided otherwise ; there was nothing to be done, 
therefore, but to provide as well as might be for 
its defence. 

"It was not without feelings of considerable 
alarm that Washington learned that the English 
army, which had so lately retreated from the 
White Plains, wa9 destined for the attack of Fort 
Washington ; and anxious, if possible, to relieve 
the garrison, he put himself at the head of a body 
of troops, and marched at once to their support. 
He only arrived in time to be a witness of the 
end of the struggle, — ^to see the American flag 
lowered from the towers of the fort, and the Eng- 
lish colours run up in its stead ; with the ad- 
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rtitional mortification of knowing that two thou- 
sand of his best troops had been taken prisoners^ 
and a quantity of valuable arms and ammunition 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. It was 
sadly mortifying^ but the blow was struck ; there 
was no help for it : now all that remained was to 
see to the safety of the force under his own com- 
mand^ and to retreat as speedily as possible to his 
camp on the White Plains. 

''But the misfortunes of the American party 
were not yet at an end. For some time past there 
had been considerable jealousy amongst the offi- 
cers of the American army^ of the superior influ- 
ence which Washington was supposed to exercise 
over the members of Congress. Amongst the 
malcontents was General Lee, a man of undoubted 
talent and bravery, but wayward and of a most 
uncertain temper. Having obtained some reputa- 
tion in the regular army, both in Europe and 
America, he thought himself a better judge of 
military affairs than Washington, and was impa- 
tient at being subject to the orders of a man whom 
he thought himself better fitted to command. 
Consequently when, after the capture of Fort 
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Washington^ Washington ordered him to hasten 
through the Jersey country^ and to join him as 
quickly as possible with the troops under his 
orders^ Lee took upon himself to ignore these 
orders altogether. It is thought that he was 
meditating some brilliant entei*prise against Hew 
York^ intending to win back the city by a 
rapid coup-de-main, and so by his daring success 
to eclipse the exploits of Washington^ that he might 
supplant him in the estimation of his country- 
men^ and induce the Congress to deprive Wash- 
ington of the appointment of Commander-in-chief 
and bestow it upon himself. Be this as it may, 
he did not make choice of a very successful 
method of carrjring out his ambitious projects; 
for so utterly wanting was he in taking the com- 
monest precautions to provide for his own safety 
or that of his troops^ that he allowed himself to 
be surprised by a party of the English^ who carried 
him back not as a conqueror^ but as a captive^ to 
New York. 

'^ Startled by the success of the English^ and 
disheartened by seeing Washington retreat slowly 
from post to post, the inhabitants of the Jersey 
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country began seriously to think of making their 
peace with Great Britain. At this juncture of 
affidrs^ they could not only have been easily won 
back to their allegiance, but might have been 
converted into good and loyal subjects for all time 
coming. But alas ! a blind infatuation seems to 
have pervaded the councils of our land. Instead of 
meeting the overtures of the Americans with frank- 
ness and generosity^ the English statesmen and 
generals persisted in treating them as rebels — as 
men who, by having once taken up arms, had 
placed themselves without the pale of the laws, and 
had left themselves no other resource than uncon- 
ditional surrender; and not content with even 
harshness such as this, Howe allowed the soldiery 
the most unbridled license, and the excesses of 
the Hessian troops soon turned all the favourable 
sentiments of the inhabitants of the northern 
counties into such deadly hatred, that the very 
men who, a short time before, would gladly have 
sworn fealty to their sovereign, now vowed with a 
hitter oath that they would never lay down their 
arms till th^y had wiped out with English blood 
the stains so recklessly inflicted upon their honour.^^ 
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'' Really^ mama/^ said Ernest^ taking a deep 
breath as if to relieve his feelings^ '' this is a dread- 
ful story ; I cannot sympathise a bit with my own 
people : I declare I am equally grieved whether 
they win or whether they lose/' 

" It is a miserable story/' replied Mrs. Greu- 
ville ; " but then you must remember that when 
I began to tell it to you^ I warned you it was one 
of the darkest chapters of English history ; but for 
all that we must not be cowards^ and turn away 
our eyes from that which gives us pain. Many a 
medicine which cures is very bitter to the tast^ ; 
and if the recollection of our past misdoings may 
guide us to act more wisely now^ when from the 
overgrowth of our colonies it is not improbable 
that we may be again called upon to decide the 
same question which was brought before us a hun- 
dred years ago, why then this fatal story will not 
have been told in vain. You are boys now ; it may 
be when you are men it may rest with you to say 
whether England shall be plunged anew into civil 
war, or whether she shall give her children the 
liberty for which they ask, and bid them God 
speed on their way. Then call to mind the story 
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ftom whose painful details you now so naturally 
shrink ; it may read you a lesson which may be 
useful to you and to your children/^ 

" Well, mama, go on ; but it is very horrid/' 
" Amidst the general panic caused by the suc- 
cesses of the English/' continued Mrs. Grenville, 
'^ Washington alone remained perfectly firm and 
undaunted. 

" ' It will be no use/ said some of his sup- 
porters, 'to retreat into Pennsylvania; if the 
northern counties return to their subjection to 
England, Pennsylvania is sure to follow their ex- 
ample.' 

*' ' Well then,' replied Washington coolly, ' we 
must continue our retreat into Virginia.' 
" ' Oh ! Virginia will never hold out !' 
*' ' I think diflPerently,' was the calm reply. 
'^ ' Indeed you are mistaken.' 
•' ' If so, we can cross the Alleganies.' 
" Finding it impossible to daunt Washington's 
calm courage, those who had been hitherto op- 
posed to him began to catch some portion of his 
spirit, and to think it wiser to adhere to the for- 
tunes of a man who refused to believe in defeat. 
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rather than to join those of a commander who did 
not know how to improve a victory. Anxious to 
encourage these good dispositions, and to strike 
some blow which might rally the sinking spirits of 
his men, Washington determined once again to 
take the initiative, and to endeavour to surprise a 
large body of the Hessian troops left to garrison 
Trenton. Taking advantage of the reckless se- 
curity which had induced Colonel Bahl, who was 
in command of the division, to forbid the erection 
of even the most simple fortifications to protect 
his troops in case of any sudden assault, Wash- 
ington arranged all his plans with his usual promp* 
titude and judgment, and marching by night upon 
Trenton, surprised the Germans tranquilly asleep, 
totally unconscious of the vicinity of the foe. These 
troops, however, who were at that time reckoned 
some of the best in the English army, and were 
under the strictest military discipline, were speedily 
aroused and at their post. Had Rahl led them 
quickly out of the town he might possibly have saved 
all his detachment, for General Ewing had been 
prevented by the ice on the River Delaware from 
cutting off their retreat to Princetown. For a 
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moment Bahl seemed as if he would have adopted 
this only wise and prudent course : the retreat 
was already begun^ when — stung to madness by 
the shame of thus flying before men whom only a 
short time before he had boasted he could at any 
time drive before him at the point of the bayonet 
— he suddenly changed the word of command^ and 
instead of a retreat, the men were ordered to charge 
the now victorious enemy already in possession of 
the town. Outflanked, outnumbered in every 
way, it was ordering them to rush upon death. 
But without a moment's hesitation the brave fel- 
lows obeyed the word of command, and back they 
came thundering upon the town from which they 
had just safely escaped. Absurd and useless as 
was the charge, it might not have been so utterly 
fatal in its result had not Bahl been at this instant 
mortally wounded. His men seeing their com- 
mander fall, bewildered by the suddenness of the 
whole affair, and by the contrary orders they had 
received, paused irresolute, attempted to retreat, 
found their retreat cut off, and defence being 
impossible, yielded themselves up as prisoners of 
war. In this manner about nine hundred of the 
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Hessiau troops fell into the hands of Washington ; 
the restj not having taken part in the fatal charge, 
made good their escape to Princetown. 

*' Great was the anger and indignation of Howe 
to hear that Washington, whom he had thought 
utterly disabled, was not only in the field again, 
but had actually carried one of his own strong 
positions with the loss to the English of so large a 
body of the Hessian troops. Himself stationed at 
New York, he ordered Lord Cornwallis to advance 
as speedily as possible to revenge RahPs defeat. 
Washington finding that the English were march- 
ing upon him in great strength, thought it wiser 
to abandon Trenton, and, as the English entered 
the town, the Americans retreated. 

'* Sir William Erskine urged strenuously upon 
Lord Cornwallis the necessity of following up their 
advantage, and attacking Washington's encamp- 
ment without the loss of a moment's time. 

" ' No need to hurry,' replied Lord Cornwallis : 
' wait till the morning ; we will bag the fox then.' 

" He little knew the nature of the fox he talked 
so coolly of bagging. Washington divined in an 
instant his polite intention, and determined to 
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frustrate it by a counter-scheme of the boldest 
description. Judging from the strength of the 
English army that had entered Trenton that they 
must have withdrawn their troops from all the 
neighbouring towns, it instantly occurred to Wash- 
ington that instead of staying where he was, to 
await with his small and badly-disciplined force 
the attack of the English army, — ^burning to wipe 
out the disgrace he had so lately inflicted upon 
them, — he should be doing better service to the 
State by withdrawing his troops under cover of 
the night, and hastening by a forced march to sur- 
prise the town of Brunswick, where he knew he 
should find a large accumulation of military stores, 
of which he thought he might make himself mas- 
ter when the troops left to garrison the town were 
probably withdrawn. 

'^ As skilfully as at Long Island, Washington 
withdrew his troops, masking his retreat under the 
noise of workmen, whom he ordered to throw up 
trenches in the front of his encampment within 
the hearing of the English sentries ; who suppos- 
ing him to be merely strengthening his position 
for the inevitable battle on the morrow, had no 
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conception that all the time the camp was being 
rapidly and silently evacuated. Vigilantly they 
thought they kept watch that nighty but when the 
morning broke^ they found to their dismay that 
there was nothing left to guard but the expiring 
embers of the watch-fires of the enemy V^ 

''Lord Comwallis should have taken care to 
stop the earths before he made so sure of bagging 
his fox^ should he not, aunt Helen V exclaimed 
Charles. 

" He should indeed ; and that an English hunts* 
man should have made such a blunder is indeed 
inconceivable. Great was Lord Cornwallis's anger 
and dismay when he found that Washington had 
again escaped. It was not only that he was pro- 
voked to have been so completely outwitted, but 
he shrewdly suspected that he had divined the 
intention of Washington's flight ; and trembling 
for the safety of his military stores at Brunswick, 
he broke up his encampment instantly, determin- 
ing to follow up the movements of the Americans 
as quickly as possible. 

''Washington meantime pursuing his hasty 
march, had emerged upon the Princetown Boad 
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just after daybreak. Here, to Ws surprise, he 
found himself confronted with a body of English 
troops, who were marching to join the main army 
at Trenton. The English were no less astonished 
than himself to find themselves so suddenly brought 
face to face with an enemy whom they imagined 
to be snugly encamped many miles oflf. The only 
explanation of the unlooked-for occurrence that 
presented itself to the mind of Colonel Mawhood, 
who was in command of the detachment, being 
that Lord Cornwallis had attacked the Americans, 
driven them from their position, and that they 
were now in retreat. 

" Without a moment's hesitation, therefore, he 
detached a certain number of his troops to sur- 
prise the flying Americans in the rear, never dreamer 
ing that the army he thought of surrounding was 
twice the size of his own, and then at the head of 
his men he himself charged the advancing enemy. 
For a moment the Americans wavered and gave 
way before the impetuous onset of the English, 
but it was only for a moment. Washington threw 
himself at the head of his men, and urging his 
horse into the very thickest of the fight, redeemed 

M 
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the fortune of the day. Mawhood, who^ instead 
of completing the discomfiture of an already de« 
feated army^ found to his great surprise that he 
was called upon to do combat with the whole of 
the American force^ did all that could be done to 
retrieve his error. He stood his ground bravely, 
until overwhelmed by the superior numbers of his 
opponents^ he saw himself obliged to retreat ; then 
fighting his way through the ranks of the Ame- 
ricans^ h^ contrived to make good his escape, not 
however without the loss of about one hundred 
men and three hundred prisoners. Still he had 
the satisfaction of knowing afterwards^ that the 
engagement into which he had so inadvertently 
entered^ unfortunate though it proved to himself, 
was in reality the means of saving the town of 
Brunswick; for Washington finding that his 
troops were worn out with their night march and 
sharp encounter with the British, thought it wiser 
to abandon his intended attack than to expose 
his troops to a possible engagement with Com- 
wallis, who he knew must by this time have dis- 
covered his whereabouts, and was probably even 
then close in his rear. Relinquishing^ therefore, 
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all idea of executing the brilliant manoeuvre, — 
which would have had such irresistible charms for 
most commanders, — he withdrew his troops in 
safety to a place called Morris Town, where, for 
the present, he determined to fix his head-quarters, 
and watch the movements of the enemy, perfectly 
certain that he had now but to bide his time, and 
he should drive them out of the whole extent of 
country which, but a few months before, they had 
held triumphantly as their own. In fact, so com- 
pletely had Washington's successful campaign 
raised the spirits of the American nation, that a 
man would have been considered a traitor who 
had even dared to whisper the possibility of mak- 
ing peace with England ; and in order that every 
facility might be given to Washington to enable 
him to carry out his projects with the greatest 
vigour and decision, the Congress unanimously 
conceded to him unlimited powers ; making him, 
in fact, a sort of dictator for the time being : and 
foreign nations confirmed their act, by bestowing 
upon the successAil general the name by which he 
has been subsequently so well known — that of the 
American Fabius.*' 

M 2 
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'' Well, it was a very good name to give hira," 
said Ernest : '^ I do not know that I should have 
thought of it, but now you have mentioned it, I 
see how like Fabius he was. Fabius was always a 
favourite of mine.*' 

'' Oh ! I like Scipio a hundred thousand times 
better !" exclaimed Charles. " Do not you, aunt 
Helen V 

** I really cannot go into a discussion on the 
merits of the Roman generals just now,'* replied 
Mrs. Grenville, with a smile ; " you have given 
me quite enough to do to think about the Ame- 
rican ones. And now, having safely deposited our 
friend in winter quarters, we must leave him 
there to take the repose he so greatly needed, 
and follow his example ourselves. Did you not 
hear the luncheon-bell ring? Bun away, and 
wash your hands, or Mortimer will come to say 
that your dinner is on the table before you are 
ready for it.*' 

" Charles,*' said Arthur, as later in the day the 
two boys found themselves alone ; " we must give 
up that plan of ours of draining the bog !** 

" Give it up— stuflp ! Why I have been telling 
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Lee all about it only to-day. He talks enough of 
what Americans can do. I promised him he 
should see we were not so far behind. Give it 
up ; I will do no such thing V^ 

" Ah, Charles ! I am very very sorry for it ; but 
there is no help for it.'^ 

''What do youmean/^ said Charles impatiently. 
" Why you were red hot for it only a little while 
ago. What a shilly shally changeable chap you 
are ! It is no good to plan anything with you.^^ 

It was with great difficulty that Arthur pre- 
vented the tears coming into his eyes ; but, how- 
ever, . with an effort mastering his vexation, he 
said very quietly, " I am quite as disappointed as 
you can be, Charles ; and I have been trying very 
hard to persuade myself it would not be right to 
give up our scheme ; but what mama said to-day 
about Washington, and how he gave up his plans 
even if it seemed that they would abound ever so 
much to his own glory, the moment he felt that it 
was his duty to do so, has made me quite sure we 
must give up our plan, Charles, though I am very 
very sorry for poor old Evans V^ 

'' Old Evans ! stuff and nonsense. What does 
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it signify about old Evans ! The mischief is^ you 
have let me talk to Lee about it/^ 

" But I could not tell you would talk to Lee !*' 

" If you had had a grain of sense you might 
have been sure that I should/' returned Charles 
angrily^ for he thought that Arthur's last speech 
implied a reflection on himself. 

" Listen, Charles/' said Arthur kindly ; " you 
will not be so angry perhaps if I tell you why I 
think we must give it up/' 

" Only because you are a raufi^/' returned 
Charles, getting more and more angry at Arthur's 
perfect command of temper ; '' but come, let us 
hear whether you have got anything to say in your 
excuse," added Charles, as his conscience pricked 
him at the sight of the pained expression on 
Arthur's gentle face. 

" The other night when Mr. Wylie was here/' 
continued Arthur, ''he was talking to me very 
kindly, and I told him all about our plan : you 
know he is such a first-rate engineer, and he said 
he was afraid I did not know what I had under- 
taken, and he explained to me how you could not 
drain a little bit of a bog, and what an immense 
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expense it would be to drain the whole of it. But 
still he said he would go with me to Everton 
Heath; be should be better able to explain his 
meaning to me when we were on the spot ; and 
yesterday we went there together. He was so 
kind^ you cannot think what trouble he took to 
shew me that our plan would never answer, except 
with a great deal more help and an immense deal 
more expense than we had ever thought about. 
But still I did not like giving it up, Charles, and 
I turned and turned it over in my mind, to think 
whether there was not some way of carrying out 
our scheme ; but I have quite made up my mind 
now, Charles, we must give it up.^^ 

^' Oh ! it is easy enough for you to say give it 
up. It does not signify to you ; you have said 
nothing about it to Lee ; you do not seem to un- 
derstand that you have put me in a false posi- 
tion.^' 

Arthur did not say, as he might have done, " It 
is you who have put yourself in a false position -/' 
but he answered kindly, " I am sure I am very 
sorry, Charles ; but if you were to tell Lee at once 
and openly that we had consulted a first-rate en- 
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gineer^ and that be bad told us our plan was not 
practicable, Lee would see at once that we bad no 
choice but to give it up. I am sure, Charles, that 
will be the most manly English course to pursue." 

" Thank you," said Charles, as he turned coolly 
away, " when I want your advice I will ask for it 3 
at present I have had quite enough of it !" ^ 

Arthur felt very sorry ; sorry for Charles's dis- 
appointment, more sorry still that be should be so 
angry with himself. But there was no help for it ; 
he knew he bad tried to do what was right, so 
finding Charles would not speak to him or play 
with him, he took refuge in the study with bis un* 
failing friends— bis books. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Charles meanwhile was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able^ vexed with himself that he had been so cross 
to Arthur, — ^provoked that he should have ex- 
posed himself by his vain boasting to Lee. He 
wandered about the garden till tea-time, not able 
to settle to anything; got through his evening as 
best as he could, and went to bed with a sort of 
ill-defined sensation, that he was an ill used and 
therefore miserable boy. 

The morning came, but matters did not mend ; a 
sound night^s rest had indeed restored him to his 
good temper, but it could not undo the past ; and 
the disagreeable fact stared him in the face, that he 
must explain to his school-fellow that he had been 
betrayed into making boasts scarcely less ridi- 
culous than those which had so excited his own 
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contempt. Charles^ however^ was of too open and 
generous a temper not to be anxious to acknow- 
ledge a wrong if he felt that he had done it^ and 
encouraged by the manner in which Arthur re- 
ceived his expressions of repentance^ he left the 
Grange with the fullest intention of making a 
clean breast of it^ and confessing to Lee that he 
had been led on to say more than was wise or 
prudent. 

As ill luck would have it^ Lee was more than 
usually " cocky.^' The lessons of the day were by 
no means harmonious^ and in spite of all that 
Ernest could do to keep the peace^ the boys ended 
by a regular quarrel in the play ground. Words 
would soon have led to blows had not Mr. Hilton 
chanced to pass by^ and seeing the state of affairs, 
separated the combatants, sending one to the 
school-room^ and desiring the other to return home 
as speedily as possible, with the pleasant intima- 
tion to both boys that a certain number of marks 
would be deducted from their weekly score. 

Charleses indignation had not at all cooled down 
by the time he arrived at the Orange, and he told 
Ernest he might go into the library if he liked, 
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and hear more about those wretched Americans ; 
for his part he had had quite enough of them. He 
should like neither to hear nor to see any more of 
any one of the nation so long as he Uved. Ernest 
took him at his word, and Mrs. Orenville^ who 
always found it best to let Charles's ill temper 
punish himself^ complied with the request of Ernest 
and Arthur that she would go on with the story 
without waiting for him. 

** The winter was so far advanced/' continued 
Mrs. Grenville, " when Washington took up his 
quarters at Morris Town^ that it seemed desirable 
for both parties to abstain from open hostilities. 
Accordingly^ for the next few months there was no 
actual fighting on either side; but for all this^ 
Washington's anxieties were not diminished. On 
the side of New York was Howe with his still 
powerful army prepared^ Washington could not 
doubt, to march upon Philadelphia the moment 
that the opening spring weather permitted a re- 
newal of the war; whilst from Canada, Wash- 
ington received tidings that Burgoyne, at the head 
of a large body of troops, was evidently meditating 
some decisive enterprise, possibly to effect a con- 
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junction with Howe, when they might naturally 
calculate that the combined army would carry all 
before it. 

"Washington was perplexed; he felt at this 
particular crisis of affairs that his presence was 
needful both to stop Burgoyne^s march from 
Canada, and to watch that Howe did not surprise 
and take possession of Philadelphia ; and yet what 
was to be done ? clearly he could not be in both 
places at once. Where then was he most needed? 
Never before perhaps had his usual promptitude of 
decision been so severely taxed. At length, how- 
ever, after anxious deliberation, he determined to 
leave Oeneral St. Clair in command at Ticon- 
deroga, the fortress of which you may remember 
Ethan Allen had possessed himself so skilfully 
at the commencement of the war, and himself to 
remain at Morris Town, keeping watch over the 
movements of Sir William Howe. 

" At the present moment, however, the hopes 
and fears of both parties were centred on the 
movements of Burgoyne's force. Whoever held 
the fortress of Ticonderoga, held the key which 
opened the great highway of communication be- 
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tween Canada and the United States ; whilst the 
Americans^ therefore, used every exertion to fortify 
the place, till, as they hoped, they had rendered it 
well nigh impregnable, the English strained every 
nerve to make themselves masters of so important 
a position. 

" Curiously enough, the very strength of the 
place proved the cause of its fall. Ther^ was but 
one point from which the fortress could be com- 
manded, and that was from a height known by 
the name of Sugar Hill. It was thought, how- 
ever, so utterly inaccessible, that it was considered 
useless to lavish money and expend time and 
strength in fortifying a place which Nature was 
supposed to have rendered unapproachable. It 
was in vain that Colonel Trumbull had warned St. 
Clair of his mistake, by throwing a shot from a 
six-pounder to the very top of Sugar Hill. 

"'That might be,^ returned the general. 'It 
was easy enough for them to fire at the hill from 
the fort ; it would be a very different matter to 
fire at the fort from a hill, up which a soldier 
could not climb, let alone a piece of cannon.^ 

'' ' If I can make my way up to the top of 
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Sugar Hill, will you believe me then?' asked 
Trumbull. 

^' Seeing is believing ; and when Trumbull and 
two of his companions not only proved that they 
could mount the hill^ but pointed out a path by 
which artillery might as easily be brought to the 
summit^ General St. Clair could hardly have re- 
fused to credit the assertion that the colonel had 
so boldly advanced ; still by some unaccountable 
oversight he neglected to secure the pass, till to 
his utter astonishment and dismay, he rose one 
morning to find the hill in possession of the Eng* 
lish, and their cannon pointing down on the 
doomed fort.'* 

*' Oh ! I wish Charles was here/' exclaimed 
Ernest ; '^he would have liked to hear this. I am 
so glad the English have done something sensible 
at last r 

" It would| indeed, have been a glorious thing 
for our fame if all our actions could have been 
signalized by the same vigour,'' replied Mrs. 
Grenville, "for. nothing could have been better 
executed than the movement by which General 
Phillips made himself master of Ticonderoga. The 
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instant that he approached the place^ his quick eye 
detected its one vulnerable pointy and instantly 
despatching an experienced engineer to survey the 
groundj he bid him give in his report with the 
least pQssible delay. 

" The order was promptly obeyed ; and General 
Phillips learned to his great satisfaction that the 
fort was entirely commanded by the Sugar HiU, 
and that in four and twenty hours a road might 
be made up its side^ by which the cannons and 
necessary ammunition might be easily conveyed. 

" ' Let it be done, and instantly/ was the only 
reply. 

'^ Day and night the men worked, as English- 
men can always work, when their spirit of enter- 
prise is once roused ; and by the expiration of the 
allotted time. General St. Clair had the mortifica-r 
tion of finding that the fortress he had so fondly 
deemed impregnable, was entirely at the mercy of 
the enemy. Hastily calling a council of war, he 
asked anxiously yvhat was to be done in such an 
unexpected crisis of affairs. There was no second 
opinion. If they did not escape at once, they 
would be forced to die at their posts or to sur- 
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render. The first was not a pleasant^ but the 
second was a disgraceful alternative ; and so it was 
unanimously resolved that a certain portion of the 
garrison, with such provisions and stores as they 
could carry away, should escape under cover of the 
night down the lake to Skenesborough, a place 
about thirty miles off; whilst the remainder of the 
troops, under the command of General St. Clair 
himself, should endeavour to make good their re- 
treat by forest paths better known to themselves 
than to their opponents. 

^^ The first portion of the scheme was admirably 
executed, and Colonel Long and his detachment 
of the army were soon floating down the stream 
in their boats, out of sight and sound of the 
British. General St. Clair, however, was by no 
means so fortunate in effecting his escape. Just 
as every arrangement was concluded, and the men 
under arms were preparing for their midnight 
march, suddenly the heavens, hitherto overclouded 
and dark, were illuminated by such brilliant 
flames as lit up the whole country round; and 
to the surprise of the English, and the dismay 
of the Americans, every movement of the re- 
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treating army was as clearly seen as in broad day- 
Hght/' 

" Why, mamai what was it ? who had done it ?" 
exclaimed Ernest. 

'^ You may well ask who had done it? this was 
the question that passed eagerly and indignantly 
from mouth to mouth, as the Americans saw the 
house which had been occupied at Fort Independ- 
ence by General de Fermois suddenly blaze up 
into the air, a beacon for the enemy. It has 
never been clearly ascertained whether this unfor- 
tunate conflagration was the result of carelessness 
or treachery ; any way it was most disastrous to 
the Americans in its results; for by giving the 
English instant intimation of their flight, it enabled 
them not only to follow up and defeat the troops 
under St. Clair, but to pursue the squadron which, 
under Long, had so successfully made its way to 
Skenesborough. They had, however, scarcely 
time to land, when the sound of firing in their 
rear told them that the English were close at hand. 
Fearing that with the small force he commanded, 
he should never be able to make head against 
Burgoyne^s successful troops. Long thought his 

N 
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wisest course was to set the fort and store-houses 
on fire^ and continue his own retreat as rapidly as 
possible; and in spite of many misadventures by 
the way^ he did- contrive to lead the greater num- 
ber of his men into Fort Edward in safety. 

^' Here he had hoped to find St. Clair awaiting 
him^ but at present nothing had been heard of 
him or of his troops ; and it was not until the ex- 
piration of a week that the imfortunate general^ 
and such of his army as was still left to him^ 
arrived^ way-worn^ exhausted^ and broken in spi- 
rits^ to tell the melancholy tale that they had 
with difficulty escaped with their lives^ leaving in 
their perilous march through the woods baggage 
and ammunition, and all else that they valued. 

" Well might Washington be in despair when 
tidings of the capture of Ticonderoga, and the 
flight of St. Clair^ were brought to him. His 
dear judgment saw in an instant that it was not 
only the loss of men and money and ammunition 
that were so disastrous to the American cause^ 
— that was bad enough certainly, — but it was 
nothing when compared to the loss of reputa- 
tion. ' See/ the enemies of America triumphantly 



I 
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exclsdmed^ ^these men cannot even hold such a for- 
tress as Ticonderoga — they abandon it without a 
blow struck for its defence ; and then their flight, 
— why it is more like the dispersion of a tumul- 
tuous mob, than the retreat of a regular army. 
Let them submit ; there is nothing else left for 
them.' 

" The eflect of speeches such as these told un- 
deniably upon a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of the Northern States, and had Burgoyne 
only known how to improve his success, the fate 
of the war might have been materially altered. 
But as usual, secure of victory, Burgoyne thought 
the game played out when in reality it was scarce 
begun, and instead of conciliating the affections 
of the people, he treated them as rebels, to be 
coerced and brought back ^ain into subjection. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to the British 
cause; and of this Schuyler, one of Washing- 
ton's best generals, did not fail to apprise his 
commander-in-chief, entreating him not to be 
discouraged by their late reverses, and assuring 
him that from the line of policy Burgoyne was 
adopting, they would soon be retrieved, and 

N 2 
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that success would ultimately remain with them- 
selves. 

" The result shewed the shrewdness of this pre- 
diction. Instead of falling back upon Ticonderoga^ 
where the country would have been in his own 
possession^ where he might have protected Canada 
from invasion, or from whence he might at any 
moment have effected a junction with Howe, advan- 
tages, all of which it would have been impossible 
to over estimate, Burgoyne, by some unaccount- 
able fatality, chose rather to press on towards 
Fort Edward, through forest paths which were 
quite unknown to him, and which were little 
better than Indian trails; thus losing time, wear- 
ing out the strength and spirits of his troops, 
and entangling himself in a series of difficulties 
of which the Americans were only too prompt 
to take advantage. Just, too, at this moment, 
a most unfortunate event, of which, however, 
Burgoyne was wholly guiltless, deprived him at 
once of the assistance of his Indian allies, and 
raised the passions of the whole country against 
him. 

" The story is so differently told, that it is very 
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difficult to know on which side lies the truth. I 
can only hope the English version is the right 
one, and as we tell the tale, there was a certain 
Captain Jones serving in Burgoyne^s army, who 
was engaged to a very beautiful young girl, a Miss 
Mc Crea, whose family were all eager partizans of 
the American cause. Fearing the result of their 
persuasions, and learning, moreover, that Miss 
Mc Crea's afiection for himself was exposing her to 
a great deal of unkindness and persecution from her 
own family. Captain Jones arranged with a party 
of Indians to carry off his promised bride from 
her home, promising a cask of rum to whoever 
brought her to him in safety. The first part of 
the scheme was quite successful : Miss Mc Crea, 
who had been informed by her lover of his strate- 
gem, fearlessly committed herself to the care of 
her savage guardians; but alas! before they 
reached the camp the miserable wretches began to 
quarrel amongst themselves, as to who should de- 
liver up the lady, and so receive the promised 
prize, until at length in a fit of fury one of them, 
declaring that if he might not earn the reward no 
one else should have it, raised his tomahawk, and 
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with one blow laid the unhappy defenceless girl 
dead at his feet/' 

" Oh mama, how dreadful !'' said Arthur with a 
shudder. 

^' It was aii awful crime, and in its results most 
fatal to the English cause, for a report was in- 
stantly circulated through the country, that one of 
the wild party of Indians employed by General 
Burgoyne to hunt down and massacre its peaceful 
inhabitants^ had fallen upon the house where Miss 
Mc Crea resided, sacked and pillaged it, and 
carrying her off to the forest, had there murdered 
her. If this were to be the sort of warfare carried 
on by the English general, there was small hope of 
mercy from him ; better take up arms at once and 
sell their lives dearly, than be murdered in their 
own homes by cold-blooded savages. Nothing 
could be more unjust than such an aspersion, but 
nevertheless it did the English party incalculable 
mischief. 

" No sooner did Burgoyne hear of the dreadful 
deed, than he peremptorily demanded that the 
murderer should be given up to him, to be imme- 
diately executed. But this was not at all the 
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notion of the Indian party ; what was one woman's 
life more or less? Was the blood of a great 
Indian chief to be shed in expiation of that of a 
girl ? This would indeed be to submit to degra- 
dation ; and Burgoyne -was distinctly informed, if 
he insisted on his demand, not an Indian would be 
left in his camp. 

" What was to be done ? Suppose in their pre- 
sent infuriated state, the Indians left the camp in 
a body, and fell upon the now unprotected settle- 
ments on the borders of Canada, who might say 
the work of bloodshed that might be effected 
before their passions were assuaged; or suppose 
they went over to the Americaii party, how dread- 
ful to have such savages opposed to themselves at 
a moment when they were thirsting for English 
blood ,- and yet to let such a crime go unpunished, 
to allow such an offender to escape, was hateful to 
a man of Burgoyne's noble, truthful, generous 
nature. At length, however, and after long deli- 
beration, he agreed to remit the penalty, but de- 
clared that no body of Indians should ever be per- 
mitted to leave the camp except under the com- 
mand of an English officer. There should be no 
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such murder take place again. But it soon became 
evident that this was a degree of restraint to which 
the wild lawless Indians could not be brought to 
submit. They began to desert in numbers ; and 
it was represented to Bui^yne that if he did not 
repeal his stringent enactments^ there would soon 
not be an Indian left in his camp. 

"'Then let them go/ was the noble reply. 
' Sooner than permit a crime I would leave myself 
without an Indian ally.' 

'' And as nothing could persuade him that it 
was expedient to connive at that which was mo« 
rally wrong, he soon found that the Indians re- 
turned to their own homes^ and that for the future 
he must not count upon their assistance.^' 

'^ Well, but, mama,'' said Ernest, " that must 
have disproved at once all the shameful falsehoods 
that the Americans circulated about his conduct." 

" Unfortunately prejudice is often stronger than 
truth," replied Mrs. Orenville ; " and one of the 
worst evils of civil war is, that it so embitters the 
minds of men, that, inflamed by passion, they are 
positively unable to discern right from wrong. 
The most impossible and improbable stories receive 
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ready credence; whilst motives and actions are 
freely attributed to their adversaries which they 
would indignantly refute if the same charge were 
brought against themselves. It should teach us 
to be very careful how we let our passions or our 
prejudices get the better of our judgment. It is 
easy for us now to look back at this struggle and 
see the injustice done to Burgoyne ; possibly^ how- 
ever^ we ourselves are quite as unfair in many of 
the strictures we pass upon others living amongst 
ourselves at the present day. Any way^ the unjust 
charges brought against Burgoyne were not only 
a great grief to him^ but a serious obstacle thrown 
in the way of his success ; and he did not need 
extra difficulties — they were gathering round his 
path fast enough just now. 

'*' As I have already told you, the horror excited 
by poor Miss Mc Crea's dreadful death had roused 
the indignant animosity of the inhabitants of all 
the surrounding country; and so heartily did they 
join in repelling what they now termed the Eng- 
lish invasion, that on two occasions when Burgoyne, 
according to his usual plan of tactics, despatched 
detachments of his army to carry out his plans 
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against the enemy^ they were so gallantly met by 
the Americans^ that they were both times defeated 
and driven back with loss. Burgoyne became un- 
easy at this change in the state of affairs^ and hav- 
ing received directions to join Howe as quickly as 
possible^ determined to lose no more time in 
skirmishes^ which generally ended to his disad- 
vantage^ but to hurry on the army as rapidly as 
possible to Albany, where he hoped to remain 
securely till such time as he could effect his junc- 
tion with Howe. The American commander, 
Gates, had however divined that such was Bur- 
goyne's intention, and resolved to leave no method 
imtried to prevent his putting it into execution ; 
and strengthened as he was by the reinforcements 
sent by Washington, and by the sympathy and 
assistance of all the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing country, he had very little doubt that he could 
so hem in Burgoyne^s movements, that without he 
received speedy relief from without, he could force 
or starve him into a capitulation. Burgoyne per- 
ceiving the straits to which he was reduced, found 
means to let Sir Henry Clinton know of his peril ; 
and Sir Henry, naturally anxious at receiving such 
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unexpected tidings^ desired General Yaughan to 
march to his relief without an instant's delay. 
Had Yaughan only carried out these orders^ all 
would have been well. He might have sailed 
down the Hudson^ landed at Albany^ destroyed all 
Gates^ military stores and ammunition^ and forced 
him to retreat into New England ; which would at 
once have liberated Burgoyne^ and enabled him 
with his army to have joined Sir Henry Clinton. 
Instead of this Yaughan chose to land his troops^ 
and allow them to bum and plunder the town of 
JBsopus^ left unprotected for the moment by the 
withdrawal of the American troops ; and this act 
of wanton aggression cost England an army^ and 
— ^worse still — ^inflicted a lasting stain upon her 
reputation. 

" Burgoyne, who meanwhile had been endeavour- 
ing to make good his almost untenable position at 
Saratoga^ finding himself entirely surrounded by 
the enemy> whose cannon-balls penetrated into 
his camp from every direction^ spreading around 
them death and despair^ — having scarcely suffi- 
cient provisions to feed his troops even on the 
most scanty allowance for three days more^ and 
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seeing no prospect of relief from Sir Henry 
Clinton^ felt himself called upon to propose teroMi 
of capitulation to General Gktes. It was a bitter 
humiliation : he so lately the conqueror so secure 
of victory, now suing himself for mercy, — ^a humi- 
liation rendered more bitter still from the terms 
which General Gates demanded, that the English 
should lay down their arms within their intrench- 
ments, and surrender themselves prisoners of 
war. 

'' There was an universal murmur of indigna- 
tion throughout the whole camp when these terms 
were made known. Not a man who would not 
have preferred to die at his post — selling his life 
as dearly as possible to the enemy, rather than 
accede to proposals which he felt degrading not 
only to himself, but to his country^s honour; and 
General Gates — fearing possibly the spirit he had 
roused, or else better informed than BurgoynCj 
knowing that English succours were close at hand 
— thought it wiser to reconsider the terms which 
he had offered, and finally agreed to allow the 
British troops to march out of the camp with all 
the honours of war, granting them a free passage 
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back to England on condition that they did not 
serve again during the present war. 

*' When the terms of the capitulation^ however, 
were laid before the Congress^ its members, think* 
ing them far too lenient, eagerly sought some 
excuse by which they might be evaded, cross- 
questioning General Gates in the strictest possible 
manner, in the hope of eliciting some expression 
which might give them an excuse for refusing to 
ratify his act. General Gates, however, was too 
manly and truthful to allow them any loophole of 
escape through what he himself had said. He 
had signed the terms of the capitulation ; he had 
no choice therefore but to abide by them. Had 
Burgoyne only behaved prudently, he and his 
whole army might have sailed for England despite 
of all that the Congress could have done to pre- 
vent it ; but unfortunately in a moment of pique 
at the annoyance to which the English oflBcers 
were exposed in the crowded quarters in which 
they were detained at Cambridge, Burgoyne made 
use of a hasty expression, that the ' public faith 
plighted at Saratoga had been broken on the part 
of the United States.' 
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'^ The letter wliich contained these words was 
sent by Gates to the Congress ; and its members^ 
perfectly overjoyed to find even a shadow of excuse 
for the treachery they meditated, declared that 
Burgoyne was planning an infraction of the 
treaty^ and that to prevent the possibility of his 
troops serving against America anew they should 
be detained as prisoners of war/' 

'^Oh! mama, what a shame. Would Wash- 
ington permit such a gross act of injustice ?^* 

" I do not suppose that it was in his power to 
prevent it, but I cannot believe for a moment that 
he can have approved of anything so wrong ; but, 
as I think I told you, there was a great deal of 
jealousy amongst the different American com- 
manders : at this particular moment it had attained 
such a height, that Gates had not even the cour- 
tesy to send a despatch to his commander-in-chief, 
announcing his success at Saratoga^ but allowed 
Washington to hear of it quite by accident, and 
not till some days ^ after the capitulation had 
taken place.^' 

''But, mama/' said Arthur, ''I do not see 
that those words of Burgoyne's had any such 
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meaning as the Congress applied to them; do 
you?^^ 

" I do not, indeed. It seems to me very mucli 
the old fable of the wolf and the lamb : but unfor- 
tunately, when men have made up their minds to 
do that which is wrong, a very slight excuse is 
sufficient to justify it to their conscience. If they 
had not taken hold of this expression of Burgoyne^s, 
I dare say it would have been something else. 
Any way the unfortunate general was as much 
surprised as you are. He declared that no thought 
of breaking the terms of the convention had ever 
entered his mind ; that if the words of his letter 
bore such an interpretation, he was ready to recall 
every one of them ; that he would give any pledge 
that the Congress required of the honesty and in- 
tegrity of his own intentions and of those of his 
men. It was all of no use. 

* A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.' 

And it was too much to the advantage of the 
Americans that the Congress should hold to its 
first impression, to make it likely that the mem- 
bers should admit the truth. Burgoyne was simply 
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told that he had forfeited his right to the terms of 
the capitulation entered into with Gates^ and he 
and his unhappy troops were detained close pri- 
soners ; and although Burgoyne himself was after- 
wards allowed to go to England on parole^ yet the 
same privilege was not extended to his men, and 
I shall always think that this cowardly evasion of 
the treaty of Saratoga remains a lasting blot on 
the American administration/' 

"Well, it is some comfort at any rate/' said 
Ernest, " to find the Americans could do wrong as 
well as ourselves. It is so horrid to be always 
obliged to feel ashamed of one's own countrymen/' 

" If the remembrance of the wrong doing of 
others is to be our only consolation at the thought 
of our own shortcomings, I am afraid you will 
find it a very poor comfort, Ernest," replied Mrs. 
Grenville ; " and the bitterness of the punishment 
we may draw down upon ourselves, will hardly be 
lessened because others are condemned to share it 
likewise." 

" Not hereafter, mama, of course ; but on earth 
it is so different." 

" But, my dear boy, our heavenly feelings will 
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only be those which we have indulged on earth 
purified from every taint of sin." 

" Mama !" 

" Well, my love, what else do you expect ?'' 

'' But it will be all so different." 

" Different in degree, but not in kind. If you 
were to spend your whole life in indulging feelings 
of anger, or revenge, or any other evil passion, do 
you suppose that you would be fit to inherit the 
kingdom of God ?" 

^' Of course not, because then I should not be a 
Christian." 

" Why not ?" 

" Mama, how can you ask ? as if a Christian 
could have such feelings." 

^^But do you suppose it is more Christian to 
rejoice in the faults of others, — faults which, if 
uurepented, would equally shut them out of the 
kingdom of heaven ?" 

" But, mama, what makes you think I should 
do anything so wicked ?" 

" Why, my dear boy, what is it but this very 
spirit that made you pleased that the Americans 
should have been guilty of an act of falsehood and 
treachery ?" o 
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'^Oh^ mama^ I am sure I did not mean any- 
thing half so shocking; I only meant " and 

Ernest stopped abruptly. 

" You only meant exactly what you said/' con- 
tinued Mrs. Grenville; "that provoked by the 
constant misconduct of the En^lish^ you were glad 
to see the scales balanced by a little error thrown 
in from the opposite side. I grant you it was a 
very natural feeling ; but it ought to shew you 
how deceitful are our own hearts^ how little we 
know of the indwelling principle of sin^ which 

• 

often, quite unconsciously to ourselves, regulates 
in fact our thoughts and actions. Should we not, 
then, be strict in our examination of ourselves, 
and lenient in the judgment which we pronounce 
upon others ?" 

A slight movement of the curtains made Mrs. 
Grenville look towards the deep bow window which 
was at the further end of the library, and there 
perched upon the sill of the window, apparently 
absorbed in gazing at the distant prospect, but in 
reality taking in every word which had been said 
for a long time past, sat Master Charles. He had 
grown tired of his own reflections, and had slunk 
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into the room so quietly that no one had heard 
him enter ; and there he might have remained un- 
discovered, had not his conscience pricked him, 
and a sudden movement discovered his retreat. 
Mrs. Grenville, however, did not take any notice 
of him, and continued : " To return, however, to 
our subject. We must go back and see what had 
become of Washington, whom you may remember 
we left watching over the safety of the city of 
Philadelphia.^^ 

" Oh ! yes, I remember, mama,'^ said Arthur ; 
" I have been wondering what Washington had 
been doing all this time.^^ 

" I thought I had better finish the account of 
Burgoyne's disastrous campaign,^' replied Mrs. 
Grenville, " before telling you what had happened 
meanwhile to Washington, lest you should confuse 
the doings of the two armies^* but in reality the 
one was quite as actively employed as the other. 
Wishing to be as near as possible to Philadelphia, 
to be able to watch over the safety of the city, 
Washington established his head-quarters at Wil- 
mington, determining to await the movements of 
the enemy before he himself resolved upon his line 

o2 
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of action for the campaigu. For some little while 
Sir William Howe left him in doubt as to his ulti- 
mate intentions. At length news was brought 
that Howe was marching upon Philadelphia^ and 
there was no longer any doubt but that his object 
was to make himself master of the city. It was 
for Washington now to decide whether he would 
risk a general engagement^ or whether^ by possess- 
iug himself of the heights which commanded the 
country through which Howe must pass, he should 
not rather endeavour to hold the enemy in check 
without hazarding the loss of a battle. 

•' Left to himself, this would probably have been 
the plan he would have adopted, for he could not 
but be aware that his still undisciplined troops 
were far more likely to be successful in this species 
of guerilla warfare than in a pitched battle on the 
open plains. But various causes conspired to urge 
him on to act against his better judgment. There 
were envious eyes fixed upon his actions; there 
were slanderous tongues ready to misrepresent his 
deeds; and if he should fail in his intention of 
preventing the entrance of Howe into Philadel- 
phia, there were not wanting those who would 
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attribute the fall of the city to the cowardice of 
the man who had refused to give battle in its 
defence. Besides^ the spirits of the American 
tro(^s were roused^ and men said that they would 
be cowed and disheartened if the opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves^ for which they bad so 
long been yearning, was withheld from them now 
that it was actually in their grasp ; and so yielding 
to the general wish of all around him, Washington 
determined to stand his ground, and offer battle to 
the enemy. 

'' Nothing could have been more skilful than 
the arrangements which Howe made for the attack. 
Alas ! for England that he did not know equally 
well how to follow up his advantage. Covering 
his real intention by a well-feigned cannonade in 
front, he despatched a body of troops to surprise 
the American army in the rear. So little was 
Washington- aware of the state of affairs, that he 
refused to credit the information of a man who — 
his horse in a lather of foam, himself smothered 
with dust and dirt — galloped up to the General, 
announcing the alarming tidings that the English 
were rapidly advancing in his rear. 
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"'Impossible!^ exclaimed Washington: 'I have 
just received intelligence that proves it cannot be/ 

" ' My life for the truth of what I tell you !' 
replied the man. 'I have but this moment es* 
caped from the enemy ; their bullets have whistled 
by me on every side; the only wonder is that 
I am here to tell the tale. If you stiU doubt 
my word, put me under guard till you find whether 
I speak true or false. All I ask you is, to act 
upon my warning.^ 

" It was impossible longer to doubt ; and Wash- 
ington was preparing to profit by his advice, when 
accounts were brought from General Sullivan to 
say that already clouds of dust announced the 
rapid approach of large bodies of British troops 
in the rear. The Americans stood their ground 
bravely, in spite of the disadvantage of being 
taken by surprise, but the English, now sure of 
the victory, pressed home their advantage so hotly, 
that the Americans wavered — ^broke — and at last 
gave way, retreating precipitately to Chester, a 
town about twelves miles oflF. 

" Had Howe pursued them then, he would have 
destroyed their whole army ; but by the same ex- 
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traordinary fatality which seems to have regulated 
all our actions iu this miserable contest^ he chose 
to dawdle away the whole night on the field of 
battle^ ^committing/ as the celebrated Lafayette 
well said, ^ the greatest fault of the many which 
the English committed throughout the whole 
war/ 

" Washington was, as usual, prompt to profit by 
the blunders of the English. For one night his 
whole army had been at the mercy of the con- 
queror. He would take veiy good care that the 
opportunity Howe had lost should not be offered 
to him again ; and rallying his men, and encou- 
raging them by his presence and example, he 
withdrew his forces to Germantown, where he 
took up so strong a position as to be able once 
again to deiy the efforts of the enemy to dislodge 
him. He was obliged, indeed, to leave Philadel- 
phia to its fate, and to allow Howe to march into 
the city with all the parade of victory ; but he 
comforted himself with the thought, that whilst the 
English general had been so eager to seize the 
shell, he had in reality recklessly thrown away the 
kernel. 
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" But hark V' contioued Mrs. Grenville, inter- 
rupting herself^ as the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck four^ " I had no idea it was so late ; I must 
go into the village before dinner, so that I must 
for the present bid you heartily farewell/* 

Mrs. Grenville was walking across the park, 
when she thought she heard footsteps coming up 
rapidly behind her ; looking back, she saw Charies, 
who had evidently been running very fast to over- 
take her. 

" What is it V asked Mrs. Grenville, stopping 
short, '^is anything the matter? has anything 
happened ?'' 

" No, aunt, nothing ,* only I want to speak to 
you. Aunt Helen,'* continued Charles, jerking 
out the words as if they were a great effort to 
him, " Are you angry with me ?" 

'^ Angry with you? No ! why should I be?** 

''Because — because,** said Charles, hesitating, 
'' I did not come to listen to the story to-day ; at 
least — I mean — ^you did not know that I did.** 

** I have no right to be angry because you did 
not wish to listen to the story, Charles,** replied 
Mrs. Grenville. 
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"But, aunt Helen, you know why I did not 
come/^ 

" I may suspect you were out of temper, but no 
one ever told me so/' 

" But I will tell you all about it, aunt Helen ; I 
shall never feel quite happy again till I have told 
you everything/^ And then, beginning from the 
day, when he had gone with Arthur for his drive, 
Charles told of the scheme for draining the bog, 
of his boasting of the exploit to Lee, of his anger 
with Arthur when he found they could not carry 
out their plan, of his subsequent quarrel with his 
school-fellow. " And now, aunt Helen,^' continued 
Charles, " now that you know all, what would you 
advise me to do ?'' 

" Why, in the first place, I should advise you 
to take an early opportunity of explaining to your 
school-fellow, that on asking the advice of a prac- 
tical engineer as to the scheme you had formed, he 
had told you that it was not practicable for you to 
carry it out, and that you had therefore aban- 
doned it/^ 

"But, aunt Helen, he will make such fun of 
mer 
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** If te laughs at you for doing what is sensible, 
you need not mind that, need you?^* 

"But then/ aunt, he will say, 'Words, not 
deeds, that is the Englishman's motto ; Deeds, not 
words, that is what we say in America;' and then, 
aunt, he will look like this," — and Charles as- 
sumed an expression of such provoking impudence, 
that Mrs. Grenville could not help laughing as she 
answered, — 

*' Well, then, that brings me to the second piece 
of advice I was going to oflfer you — take the very 
earliest opportunity you can of doing him a kind- 



ness.'* 



*' He would not understand it, aunt ; I assure 
you he would not. He would think I was hum- 
bugging him because I was afraid of him." 

*' You asked me my advice, and I have given it 
to you," replied Mrs. Grenville. " According to 
your own shewing, nothing can be much more dis- 
agreeable than your present relations with Lee. 
You had better try my plan for a change. I shall 
think I am telling you the story of the great 
American rebellion to very little purpose, if it does 
not shew you that the system of mutual recrimi« 
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nations is not a happy one. A century has passed 
away, and still the seeds sown then in that miser- 
able strife are springing up and bearing fruit, in 
just such wretched petty rivalry as that which is 
existing between your school-fellow and yourself. 
If you really wish to stand up for your own 
honour, Charles, and that of your country, let it 
be by shewing that you know how to put in prac- 
tice those great principles of Christian charity, 
and of gentlemanly courtesy, which, thanks to the 
religion which we profess, may almost be said to 
be the birthright of every English boy. If you 
must continue this silly strife at all, let it at any 
rate be one worthy of you both ; and if Lee likes 
to boast of what is undoubtedly the fact, — of the 
increasing greatness and power and prosperity of 
his country, shew him, at least, that if America 
has beaten us, as the young will generally beat the 
old, in vigour and enterprise, yet that she has not 
taken from us that spirit of generous forbearance, 
of the love of God and of truth, which has made 
us the great nation that we are. Never be afraid, 
Charles, that you will do yourself or your country 
any injury by being ready frankly to own it when 
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you hare been in the wrong. There is more troe 
eourage required in Buch an act^ than is shewn bj 
fighting in the play-ground for the hour together. 
He who can gain the mastery over himself and his 
own passions^ is a braver man^ my dear boy^ than 
he who wins a victory over another^ let it be of 
what kind it may. But see^ here is Mrs. Mason^s 
cottage ; I must leave you to think over what I 
have been sayings whilst I go in and see the poor 
old woman^ whom I am afraid must have been ex- 
pecting me for the last half-hour. Good hje," 

And lifting the latch of the little gate, Mrs. 
Grenville walked quickly up the gravel walk, 
leaving Charles to return to the Grange by himself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Charles did think over what his aunt had said, 
and having once made up his mind how he intended 
to act^ he was far too impulsive a boy to rest till 
he had put his plan into execution^ and telling 
Ernest he wanted to be early that day at Mr. 
Hilton^s^ he went on by himself^ contriving to be 
in the play-ground a quarter of aa hour before 
the boys went into school. Going straight up to 
Lee, who happened to be sitting by himself look- 
ing over his lessons^ he said abruptly, — 

" Lee^ I want to speak to you V' 

Lee looked up from his book. Charles con- 
tinued — 

" I was all wrong about that bog.^^ 

" I am not surprised to hear it/' sneered Lee. 

" Well, perhaps it was not surprising/' answered 
Charles, mastering his temper with a great effort, 
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"considering I know nothing of engineering. I 
never thought of the difficulties that would lie in 
our way till Arthur told me. But what I wanted 
to say to you was, that I am very sorry we quar- 
reled about it. I was very wrong to have boasted 
as I did, so I ought not to have been angry when 
you laughed, as of course you would laugh ; I 
ought to have shewn I had a spirit above resenting 
such nonsense.^' 

Now this was a most unfortunate conclusion to 
the speech, for np to this time Lee had listened, 
first in astonishment, then with a desire to accept 
the apology in the spirit in which it was offered ; 
but when Charles ended with words that seemed 
to reflect upon himself, Lee's pugnacity of dispo- 
sition was again roused, and he answered indig- 
nantly, — 

" Spirit ! you have not the spirit of a mouse ! 
As if I could not see through this repentant 
dodge ! As if I did not know that it meant you 
will not fight, for fear I should lick you V' 

"Yes, I would fight,'' returned Charles; "I 
would fight as long as I could see or standi 
only — 
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Only — that you are afraid !" 
No, Lee, I am not;^' and Charles made a 
movement as if he would have thrown off his coat, 
and got ready for the combat there and then ; hut 
then checking himself, he said, '^Yes, Lee, you 
are right. I am afraid ; but I will tell you what I 
am afraid of — I am afraid of doing what I know I 
shall repent of the moment it is done. You have 
often laughed at me for a milksop, Lee, and told 
me that I am kept in subjection by a woman, but 
there is one thing by which I will not be kept 
in subjection, and that is by my temper; and 
I tell you plainly, Lee, I am very sorry I have 
quarreled with you, and I will not quarrel with 
you any more. There is my hand, will you take 
it?" 

But Lee was too much astonished and nettled to 
shake hands, so Charles turned away, determined 
not to hear Lee^s taunting words ; and as he walked 
off quickly to the school-room, he said to himself, 
" I will shew him yet that I am not a coward, but 
I will not quarrel with him; no, that I won't, 
let him say what he will." 

To this resolution Charles stedfastly adhered; 
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and as has been well said by an old dinoe^ *' ¥cfr a 
quarrel there must be two parties/^ Lee found it 
impossible to keep up the amusement all by him- 
self. There was no fun in making irritating 
speeches if they failed to irritate^ and so gradually 
be left Charles alone^ and all things returned out- 
wardly to peace and tranquillity. 

" Mama^ you are at leisure to-day, are you not?** 
said Ernest, when two or three days had elapsed, 
and Mrs. Grenville had not been able to talk to 
the boys. " You have been so horribly busy lately/' 
he added, in a very disgusted tone. 

" If you like to come to me at once, I have got 
half an hour to spare.^' 

The boys were quickly in their accustomed 
places, and then Charles said laughingly, — 

"Now, aunt Helen, I want to know who ate 
that kernel which Howe threw away." 

Mrs. Grenville looked as if she did not under- 
stand, so Charles continued, — " You see I was lis- 
tening very attentively, though you did not know 
it, aunt. Have you forgotten about Howe march- 
ing into Philadelphia, when he ought to have been 
pursuing Washington ?" 
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*'Ah! I remember now what you mean. It 
was a terrible blunder ; and possibly emboldened 
Washington to conceive the plan of attacking the 
camp which Howe had formed at Germantown. 
Taking advantage of the moment when Howe had 
withdrawn a large body of his troops for the re- 
duction of some forts on the river Delaware, 
Washington made all his arrangements with the 
greatest secresy and promptitude, and in the dusk 
of the evening of the 3rd of October, 1777, he 
marched his army by difiTerent routes towards 
Germantown, arranging that at break of day they 
should simultaneously attack the British camp, 
when he hoped that surprised, and overpowered by 
numbers, the English might be easily defeated. 

"Fortune seemed to favour his enterprise ; for 
as a fog had once covered his retreat, now it so 
entirely concealed his approach, that his troops 
came upon the lines of the English before the 
sentries had an idea that there was any one in 
their vicinity. Poor fellows ! they paid for their 
mistake with their lives ; and the Americans, 
thinking the main body of the army would fall as 
easy a prey, rushed on eagerly to the attack : for- 
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tunately, however^ the alarm had by some meana 
been given, and although the English in the first 
moment, of surprise were driven back with some 
loss^ yet they speedily rallied, and forming into 
firm squares, stood ready to receive their invisible 
foes. Never was a more anxious struggle — the 
fog and smoke so obscuring the air, that although 
the day was dawning, it was utterly impossible to 
distinguish friend from foe; and it needed strong 
nerve and a calm brain to direct movements, 
whether of attack or defence, when sounds were 
heard and blows were felt, but those who gave 
them were utterly unseen. 

" Both sides fought with desperate bravery, and 
for a while it was very doubtful what would be the 
issue of the struggle, when suddenly an unaccount- 
able panic seized upon the Americans, and ex- 
claiming that they were surrounded by the enemy, 
and should be cut to pieces if they did not imme- 
diately make good their retreat, in spite of all 
that their ofScers could do to rally them, they pre- 
cipitately turned and fled. Nothing could exceed 
the vexation of Washington. The victory posi- 
tively within his grasp, and then to see it wrenched 
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from him by this most capricious turn of fate. 
HoTrever, there was no help for it ; and as it was 
utterly impossible to rally his troops, there was 
nothing to be done but to endeavour to turn their 
flight into something more resembling a regular 
retreat ; and this, thanks to the exertions of him- 
self and his oflBcers, Washington was enabled to 
effect; and though the Americans lost the victory, 
yet they so far saved their credit, that they were 
enabled to carry off their cannon and their 
wounded men. 

''But another and a very unexpected result 
followed from this attack on the English camp at 
Grermantown. The Americans had been for some 
little time past endeavouring to negiDciate a treaty 
with France, by which that country should not 
only be bound to recognize the^indepfehdence of 
the United States, but to assist the Americans in 
the war in which they were now engaged with 
England, by supplying them with military stores, 
troops and money. The French Government was 
only too well inclined to listen to these sug- 
gestions. Never dreaming how prompt her own 
people would be to follow the example of the Ame- 
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ricans^ France was glad enough to aid in the 
humiliation of England ; and although her min* 
isters did not wish openly to espouse a cause of 
which they could not yet foresee the fate, yet they 
did everything in their power to foment and 
assist the rebellion by conniving at the supplies of 
arms and ammunition sent from France to Ame« 
rica, by putting every possible obstruction in the 
way of British commerce, and, in fact^ doing 
everything they could to aid the Americans, 
short of sending them the help of a fleet and an 
army. 

*^ Little did Washington think, as with a heart 
swelling with grief and mortification he watched 
over the precipitate retreat of his troops from 
Germantown, that the enterprise whose failure 
was now causing him such bitter vexation, would 
in the end be productive of lasting good ; for no 
sooner did the account of the attack on the Eng- 
lish camp reach Paris^ than the boldness of the 
scheme so excited the admiration of the Comte de 
Vergennes, then prime minister, that he did not 
scruple to say, 'Such a general as Washington 
was a man to be supported; for that if he had 
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already so disciplined his forces as to risk an 
attack on trained British soldiers in their own en- 
campment^ it might be reasonably expected that^ 
with the help of France, he would carry all before 
him/ 

"Whilst the French Government, — well dis- 
posed, indeed, to listen to the representations of 
the Americans, but yet hesitating whether or not 
to commit themselves to an open war with Eng- 
land, — were still in doubt what answer they should 
return to the celebrated Franklin, who with two 
other eminent Americans, Silas Deane and Arthur 
Lee, were in Paris negociating the treaty, news 
arrived of the capitulation of Burgoyne and his 
army. Nothing could have been more fortunate 
for the Americans. The tidings of this unexpected 
victory just gave the impetus to the wavering 
scale ; and the rulers of France, feeling tolerably 
sure now which side would kick the beam, on the 
6th of February, 1778, signed a treaty of alliance 
and commerce with the United States, by which 
both parties bound themselves not to lay down 
their arms until the Independence of America had 
been acknowledged by England. 
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" You can easily understand the joy with whioh 
this intelligence was received in America — ^victory 
seemed not only secure^ but just within their 
grasp ; if they had been able to achieve so much 
wholly unaided by anything but their own strong 
will and bold hearts, what might they not hope to 
effect when backed by one of the most powerful 
and warlike nations of Europe ? 

"Whilst, however, the news of the French 
treaty was thus hailed with delight in America, it 
produced a very different effect upon the English 
Government, who now for the first time began to 
open their eyes to the consequence of their own 
misgQvernment, and to doubt whether, thus sup- 
ported by the French, it would be possible for 
them ever to coerce their rebellious subjects into 
subjection. If force would not do, might it not 
be possible to win them back with gentle words ? 
Alas ! in this miserable war we did everything at 
the wrong time. When kindness would have been 
all effectual, then we were arrogant and peremp- 
tory ; when we should have been vigorous and de- 
cided, then we lost our time in making efforts of 
conciliation which, if we had had a grain of com- 
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mon sense^ we should have known would be laughed 
to scorn. 

'' Washington made no hesitation in expressing 
his unqualified disapprobation of the proposals of 
Lord North, contained in what were termed the 
' Conciliatory Bills/ ' We ought to accept of no 
terms/ he wrote to the Congress^ ^ except those of 
a free acknowledgment of our independence as a 
nation. Peace on other terms will not be peace^ 
but war! The injuries we have received from 
Britain have been so great and so many^ that they 
can never be forgotten V " 

"But mama," interrupted Ernest, "do you 
think that was the fact ?" 

" Stri&tly speaking, I should think not ; but I 
am not surprised that Washington should have 
thought it was the case, nor that all the misgovern- 
ment of England for the last few years had so 
embittered the minds of the American people, 
that they were quite prepared to endorse the senti- 
ments of their favourite general, when he went on 
to say, — ^Besides the feuds, the jealousies, the 
animosities, which would now attend our re-union 
with England, our fidelity to the new allies we 
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seek^ our character as men^ are opposed to it. 
Were we to accede to the terms that England 
offers^ no nation in future^ let the oppressions of 
Britain be ever so flagrant and unjust, would in- 
terpose in our behalf. There can be no treating 
with England except as an independent state/ 

'^ The Congress being unanimously of the same 
opinion as Washington^ Lord North's advances 
were met with an abrupt refusal, and both sides 
prepared again for war, — the Americans in high 
spirits at the prospect of the great things they 
were to efiect by the assistance of the French fleet 
and troops ; the English proportionately depressed 
by the knowledge of the augmented force which 
was to be brought against them, and by*the cer- 
tainty that there no longer remained any hope 
of bringing friendly negociations to a favourable 
issue. 

" The spring dawned, full of new life and hope 
to Washington, and he needed some such en- 
couragement, for the wintet had been a long and 
anxious one, and had it not been for the unac- 
countable supineness of Howe, might have been a 
most disastrous one as well, for after the failure of 
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his attack on the English encampment at German- 
town^ Washington had been obliged to give up all 
hope of dislodging Howe from Philadelphia^ and 
had fallen back upon a position known as that of 
Valley Forge. 

^' Here the troops were exposed to the greatest 
possible privations. Tired with long marchings 
disheartened by their defeat^ ill clothed^ and so 
badly shod^ that it is said the line of their march 
was in some places tracked with their blood, the 
soldiers found themselves obliged to support the 
wet and cold of a most inclement winter with 
such slight shelter as their tents would give them, 
until they could cut down trees and construct huts 
for themselves. Nor was this all; food became 
so excessively scarce, that for three days the men 
were entirely without bread ; whilst for nearly a 
week there was no power of getting meat to eat 
of any kind whatever. Had Howe only attacked 
the army whilst it was in this famished state, who 
may tell what the result might have been. How- 
ever, he idled away these precious hours in Phi- 
ladelphia; and Washington, with his wondrous 
energy, soon got matters into a more hopeful state. 
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"Never, perhaps, does Washington's character 
stand out in higher relief than during the weary 
months of that winter at Valley Forge. Always 
cheerful, always calm, prepared for every emer- 
gency, he shared every trial with bis men, teach- 
ing them, by his own patient resolution, how to 
make light of what else might have borne down 
their spirits, and either ended in sullen dejection, 
or broken out into open mutiny. Nothing seemed 
to be too trifling to be beneath the attention of 
the Commander-in-chief. Now by a few kind 
words he would smooth down some angry quarrel 
between two oflBcers ; now by judicious praise sup- 
press some rising jealousy ; now by a timely visit 
to his hut he would revive the fainting spirit of 
some worn-out soldier; now give fresh life and 
energy to a discontented yeoman, anxious to get 
away from all the privations of a camp, and return 
to his more congenial country life. And all this 
time, whilst he was thus seeing to everything in 
his own department, he was keeping up an ani- 
mated correspondence with the members of Con- 
gress, urging on the French treaty, protesting 
against any amicable arrangement with England; 
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in fact^ making the spirit which animated himself 
suffuse itself throughout the length and breadth 
of the land^ till the whole nation seemed to feel 
that on Washington alone depended their true 
hope of victory. 

"A very characteristic story that I met with in a 
book of Dr. Newton's^ shews that the secret of this 
wonderful influence was the way in which Wash- 
ington identified himself with the duties and in- 
terests of his men. It was when the strength of 
the soldiers was taxed to its extreme pointy that 
Washington^ one day going his rounds in undress 
uniform to see that all was rights came upon a 
party of men busily engaged in erecting log 
huts. The detachment was under the command 
of a corporal^ who^ instead of helping the men in 
their work^ contented himself with constantly 
calling out, — 

" ^ Come, work away, boys !' 

"Washington, seeing the jaded looks of the 
working party, took off his coat, and with a few 
kind words of encouragement, lent them a helping 
hand; and the men, although they did not re- 
cognize Washington, yet at once, seeing they were 
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in the presence of a superior officer, and a man 
who knew well what he was about, worked on with 
such redoubled spirit, that their task was soon 
completed. 

'^As Washington was putting on his coat to 
continue his rounds, he turned to the corporal, 
saying,— 

" ' Did you not see how over-worked your men 
were ? could you have done nothing to help ?' 

" 'I am a corporal,' was the reply, ' and I do 
not work.' 

"'And I am Commander-in-chief,' replied 
Washington, ' and I do.' " 

"Oh, that is a charming story," exclaimed 
Charles. " How pat and to the point ! But I 
should not have liked to be in the corporal'3 
place." 

" Nor I," returned Mrs. Grenville. " He must 
have felt very foolish. Popularity such as Wash- 
ington's^ however," she continued, " always brings 
with it its own peculiar trials. It was not likely 
that the men who had started in the same race 
on equal terms with himself, would be quietly 
content to see themselves so wholly distanced; 
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and there were many^ amongst whom the Generals 
Gates and Conway were foremost^ who thought 
that their achievements at least equalled those of 
the Commander-in-chief^ and who would not 
therefore submit to be under the dictation of an 
officer whom they thought no whit better than 
themselves. The consequence was^ that all sorts 
of underhand insinuations were made to the Con- 
gress of Washington's want of skill and courage. 
The admirable judgment with which he was in 
reality watching the enemy and biding his time^ 
was represented as simply weakness and indecision 
of charax^ter. His firmness was misconstrued into 
arbitrary love of dominion ; and the devotion with 
which he inspired his men was put forward as a 
proof of the ambitious views which he was cloak- 
ing under the guise of patriotism. 

*' Although Washington had no idea of the ex- 
tent to which the disafiection had spread amongst 
his colleagues^ yet from the insubordination mani- 
fested to his orders, and by the many little petty 
mortifications to which he was exposed^ he shrewdly 
suspected that there was some evil influence at 
work to undermine and destroy his authority. An 
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accident gave him the clue to the cabal. One of 
General Gates's aide-de-camps chanced very im- 
prudently to mention^ in the course of conversation 
at the mess table^ that a correspondence had beenf 
for some time carried on between Gates and Con- 
way, greatly to Washington's disparagement, and 
he repeated some words from a letter which he 
himself had read. These words were told to 
Washington, and with most men would have 
elicited a storm of passion which would most pro- 
bably have been followed by requesting the two 
officers to resign their commissions; but Washing- 
ton was made of a different stamp. He knew that 
this was no time for private quarrels; that the 
safety of the state depended upon their all being 
able to act in concert; that not one good man 
could be spared from the ranks, and as he himself 
said, ^ If the cause is advanced, it is indifferent to 
me from what quarter or by whom the success 
comes.' There was no room in his heart for the 
indulgence of petty animosities, and yet he could 
not be ignorant that, as the fact of the disaffection 
amongst his officers had been brought under his 
notice, it was actually necessary that he should 
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let them know that he was aware of their mis- 
coDduct. 

"Thinking it, however, unworthy of him to 
make any fuss about accusations to which he knew 
his character and conduct gave the lie, he con- 
tented himself with writing a letter to General 
Conway, which for brevity might vie with some 
of the celebrated despatches of our own Duke of 
Wellington : — 

" ^ Sir,' wrote "Washington, ^I received last night 
a letter containing the following paragraph, ''In 
a letter from General Conway to General Gates, 
he says, 'Heaven has determined to save your 
country, or a weak general and bad counsellors 
would have ruined it/ " 

" ' I am, Sir, 

" ' Obediently yours, 

" ' George Washington/ " 

"Oh aunt," said Charles, laughing, "what a 
delicious letter ! What fun it must have been to 
see Conway's face when he read it V 

" It must have been poor fiin for Conway, 
though,'' added Arthur. 
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'^ It must^ indeed/' replied Mrs. Orenville. '' He 
was so utterly disconcerted at finding that the 
schemes by which he and his colleagues had hoped 
to overthrow the influence of Washington were 
thus brought under the notice of the General 
himself^ that he immediately tendered his resigna- 
tion. This, however, the Congress refused to 
accept ; and as Washington made no further at- 
tempt to expose him, Conway for a time retained 
his command. Startled, however, as they were, 
by finding that Washington knew of their schem- 
ing, his opponents did not relinquish their hope of 
effecting his overthrow, and had it not been for 
the admirable manner in which Washington kept 
his temper throughout the whole of the petty per- 
secutions to which he was exposed, it is more 
than probable that they would have been success- 
ful. But how could they quarrel with a man who 
obstinately refused to quarrel with them; and 
without some specious pretence, they well knew it 
would be hopeless to attempt to deprive him of a 
command which he held nominally, indeed, by the 
authority of the Congress, but in reality, from the 
unbounded love and confidence with which he had 
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inspired a great and free people ; and so^ owing to 
the innate worth of a character which placed him 
beyond the reach of his adversaries, Washington 
surmounted all the moral trials of that terrible 
winter as triumphantly as, thanks to his enduring 
fortitude and energy, he had brought his army 
out of all those physical dangers which had at one 
time threatened to destroy it ; and in the spring of 
1778 he found himself again in the field, eager to 
undertake active operations, and trusting, by the 
help of his French allies, to obtain such decisive 
successes as would drive the English from Ame- 
rica, or induce them at once to conclude the peace 
which would guarantee to his country the much 
desired state of independence. 

" However, the end was not quite so near as 
Washington hoped. Right or wrong, the English 
generally hold to their own with singular tenacity 
of purpose, and the successes of Colonel Campbell 
in Georgia more than counterbalanced the advan- 
tages which the French and Americans obtained 
in the north, where, in fact, they did little more 
than re-occupy Philadelphia, vacated by the Eng- 
lish; and so the campaign of 1778 came to an 
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end^ having equally disappointed both sides : the 
English were angry that with such an army as 
Howe commanded^ he had done nothing; the 
French and Americans were displeased that^ not* 
withstanding the great results looked for from their 
alliance, they had accomplished little more ; and so 
both sides went into winter quarters, determining 
that it should not be their fault if the Campaign 
of 1779 was as barren of result as the season which 
they were now so unwillingly concluding. 

" There was one very important advantage, how- 
ever, which Washington had gained, and which, 
if he only estimated it aright, might have com* 
pensated for his disappointment in not having 
achieved any brilliant successes on the field of 
battle. Thanks to the exertions of Baron Steuben, 
an officer who had served as aide-de-camp to Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia throughout the whole 
of the seven years' war, the American army for 
the first time enjoyed the advantage of being 
drilled^ and disciplined according to the prescribed 
form of European military tactics. 

" Poor Baron Steuben ! the most absurd stories 
are told of his labours, whilst he tried to turn 
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the American raw recruits into veteran soldiers. 
It was indeed perseverance under difficulties ; diffi- 
culties rendered a thousand-fold more painful by 
the unfortunate Baron^s irascible temper. I can 
fancy no more startling change than for an officer 
to come straight from the camp of Frederick, the 
most rigid disciplinarian the world has ever seen ; 
a man so stern, that it is told of him, that finding 
a soldier asleep on his post, he at once shot him 
through the brain, calmly observing, — 

*' ' I found him sleeping ; I have left him sleep- 
ing '/ 

"A man of whom his sotiiers were in such 
terror, that once when in a high wind one of the 
men's caps had blown off, Frederick was heard to 
say,— 

"^The next cap that comes off, the head follows.' 

" And from that instant caps formed an indi- 
visible part of a Prussian soldier^s head. I can 
fancy, I say, no more startling change than for 
one of his officers to come straight from his army 
to serve under Washington in a newly -raised 
American corps. 

" Washington, delighted to have such assistance 
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in disciplining his troops, gave Steuben an un- 
limited discretion to do what he pleased, and 
Steuben would gladly have done his best. But if 
he had learned the art of war from Frederick, he 
had certainly caught from him likewise the habit 
of intemperate abuse, and a perfect torrent of 
German anathemas was poured over the heads of 
the unhappy soldiers, who, more and more bothered 
by their utter inability to comprehend what was 
required of them amidst all this indignant decla- 
mation, blundered over their evolutions until 
Steuben was driven to the verge of indignant 
insanity. 

^^ At this crisis of affairs, hearing the confusion 
and divining the cause, Washington despatched 
an officer who spoke French well to the assistance 
of the distraught Baron. 'Oh, mon cher,' ex- 
claimed the Baron, as Captain Walker offered to 
act as interpreter between himself and his men, 
' if you were an angel from heaven, I could not 
hail your appearance with more delight ;' and from 
that time Steuben always refused to review the 
troops without Walker was by his side to help 
him. To judge, however, from a story Washing. 
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ton Irving tells, even Walker^s mediation was not 
always successful in keeping the peace. He says 
that on one occasion Steuben, more than usually 
provoked by some sfcupidity on the part of the 
men, lavished upon them a perfect volley of Ger- 
man and French oaths, until, utterly exhausted 
and worn out with the fruitless exertion^ he turned 
to Walker, exclaiming, — 

'^ ^ Vien mon ami Walker ; vien mon bon ami. 
Sacra ! De gaucherie of dese fids ; je ne puis plus; 
I can curse dem no more I^ 

'' In spite, however, of these violent outbreaks 
of temper, Steuben held to his work, and it is as- 
tonishing the influence he gradually acquired, not 
only over the men, but over the officers likewise ; 
for you must remember, that the language which 
would now so shock and revolt us was then the 
habitual speech of men of all classes and all grades, 
and it did not therefore prevent Steuben, as I am 
thankful to say it would have prevented him now- 
a-days, from associating with the first men of the 
land, and acquiring for himself their respect and 
admiration. Steuben became a sort of privileged 
favourite, and as he was really of a kind generous 
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nature, and worked indefatigably for the good of the 
men, they soon learned to laugh at his outbursts, 
and to estimate his kindness at its real worth. 

'' It was well for Washington that it was so, 
for, under the tuition of Steuben, the soldiers 
acquired a degree of discipline and order which 
would have been impossible under other cir- 
cumstances, and which enabled them, by their 
increased knowledge of the tactics of European 
warfare, to co-operate more easily and more suc- 
cessfully with their French allies. The French 
are never over tolerant of blunders at any time, 
and even during the first campaign that they had 
fought together, jealousies and bickerings had 
arisen which had given Washington considerable 
troubles to soften down at the time, and no little 
anxiety, as he thought of the mischief which they 
might produce for the cause of American inde- 
pendence in the future. 

^^ Nor was this his only trouble. It is almost 
invariably the case, that the indignation excited 
by real or supposed wrongs, which at the com- 
mencement of a civil war binds men together in 
the enthusiastic determination to fight for a com- 
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mon cause^ dies out as the struggle drags its weary 
length along. Each fresh set of events calls some 
fresh interest into play ; and it is well if the men 
who started as fast friends do not end by being 
rivals^ or worse stilly enemies. And even should 
this not be the case, men have such different 
opinions and thoughts and feelings ; and if these 
are not subdued by the dread of some impending 
evil, they are sure to be productive of a variance 
in action. Each man will naturally think that his 
own point of view is the right one, and the more 
high principled he is, the more steadily he will 
adhere to it, and of course the more fruitful a 
source will it become of quarrels and divisions. 
And this was precisely what Washington felt when, 
in retiring into winter quarters after the campaign 
of 1778, he urged upon Congress the necessity of 
providing the most ample means for carrying on 
the war with increased energy and vigour. 

^^ From this opinion many of the Members of 
Congress totally disagreed. ' The war is virtually 
at an end,' they said. ' England has more on her 
hands than she will know how to manage. Alone 
we thought ourselves a match for her ; what will 
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she do then now^ when she has not only to con- 
tend against France and America united^ but to 
protect herself and her colonies against Spain? 
Why should we put ourselves to unnecessary 
trouble and expense, to raise and provide for 
armies which we shall never require? Let us 
rather husband our resources, to enable us to de- 
velope the mighty energies of the great empire we 
have just founded. Let us take our ease, eat and 
drink, and be merry. We have only to bide our 
time, secure of victory; a year sooner or later^ 
it does not much signify, so long only as we are 
careful not to exhaust our strength in the struggle.^ 

^^ Nothing could exceed Washington's indigna- 
tion at such speeches. He rightly enough consi- 
dered that they were dictated not only by a want 
of patriotism, but by a want of common sense. 

^' ' An assembly, a concert, a dinner,' he wrote 
angrily from Philadelphia, ' will cost three or four 
hundred pounds, whilst money is grudged to the 
army to supply the soldiers with the actual neces- 
saries of life. Is it right that statesmen should 
forget the good of their country, whilst they 
pursue their pleasures? Is it wise to dishearten 
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and discourage our soldiers^ who have already 
shewn themselves willing to risk their lives for 
their liberties^ and may be soon called upon to 
risk them again?' 

'^ In spite^ however, of all Washington's remon- 
strances^ the assistance he asked for was very 
grudgingly bestowed; and the sufferings of the 
army during their encampment at Morristown 
were little short of those which they had already 
endured at Valley Forge. It is possible that the 
supineness shewn by so many of the Members of 
Congress may have had its effect not only on the 
minds of the soldiers, but on the events of the 
campaign, for 1779 drew to its close without any 
more marked success upon either side than that 
which had distinguished the previous year, — the 
English were as before victorious in the southern 
states, whilst the Americans counterbalanced the 
advantage by their successes in the north. 

" Hoping that by some brilliant achievement in 
Carolina he might entirely re-establish the British 
supremacy in that province. Sir Henry Clinton 
determined not to await the usual time for the re- 
commencement of hostilities^ but to sail from 
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New York for the south at the end of December, 
so as to be ready to take advantage of the first 
open weather of the approaching spring. Unfor- 
tunately there were no steamboats in those days, 
the fleet was at the mercy of the wind and weather, 
and Sir Henry had certainly not chosen the season 
of the year that was likely to prove the best suited 
for a sailing expedition. As it turned out, the 
weather was even more than usually tempestuous. 
In spite of all the efforts. that could be made^ 
several of the ships, driven apart by the violence 
of the storm, fell intothehandsof the Americans; 
one ordnance ship foundered altogether; and what 
was perhaps almost equally disastrous, the horses, 
always bad sailors, suffered so terribly from the 
effects of the storms, that when at last the wretched 
voyage ended, by the disembarkation of the troops 
on the 11th of January, 1780, at Tybee, in 
Georgia, the cavalry found themselves converted, 
very much against their inclination, into infantry, 
whilst the unfortunate artillerymen had no horses 
left to draw their guns. 

" In this emergency it was well for Sir Henry 
that he had a fine dashing officer under his com- 
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mand — Colonel Tarleton^ a man whom no dangers 
could intimidate^ no misfortunes depress ; he only 
asked to be allowed to land with his troops^ pledg- 
ing his word that in a very short time he would 
bring them back to Sir Henry re-mouuted and 
thoroughly equipped. It might not be altogether 
fair to enquire too curiously how his pledge was 
redeemed^ but certain it is that the men who' went 
out on foot rode back on horseback ; and if their 
horses were not quite such powerful and handsome 
animals as those which they had lost^ yet as the 
event proved, they were quite strong enough and 
swift enough to do good service in the day of need, 
when their riders were led into action by their 
gallant and dashing commander. 

" Sir Henry now lost no time in arranging his 
plan of operations for the siege of Charlestown, 
the capital of South Carolina, naturally enough 
thinking that if he could obtain possession of the 
town, it would materially help him in his subse- 
quent attempts to regain possession of the whole 
province. Determine^, however, not to be baffled 
in his plans, he made up his mind to approach his 
object carefully, rather than run the risk of being 
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driven back by the enemy if he attempted to carry 
the place by storm. Step by step^ therefore, he 
cautiously advanced towards Charlestown, fortify- 
ing all the places through which he passed, that in 
the event of his plans miscarrying, he might at 
least have the road open to return to the ships and 
embark his men. 0«ring to this deliberate method 
of acting, it was not till the 10th of April that 
Sir Henry was enabled regularly to commence the 
siege. However, as the event proved, the time 
lost had been turned to good account ; and so skil- 
fully had Sir Henry made all his arrangements, 
that it soon became evident that without Charles- 
town was speedily relieved from the north, it 
could not hold out long against the British force. 
''These were heavy news for Washington to 
receive, hampered as he was by the petty econo- 
mies enforced by the Members of Congress, by 
the growing jealousy of his own authority dis- 
played by so many of his officers, and by the diffi- 
culty he found in maintaining cordiality between 
his own troops and those of his French ally* 
Gladly would he have hastened down to Carolina, 
and taken upon himself the command of the 
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sonthem army^ trusting to his own influence over 
his soldiery, and their unbounded confidence in 
himself, to retrieve their failing fortune ; but then 
how could he be spared from his own position? 
Were he to leave the north, were disunion to 
spread amongst his own immediate followers, were 
the English to take advantage of his absence, to 
foment the quarrels already so rife, what mischief 
might not ensue? No, better that Charlestown 
should fall, than that he should absent himself 
firom his post ; and so, after anxious deliberation, 
he resolved to remain at Morristown ; and sending 
orders that troops should march from North 
Carolina to the relief of Charlestown, he was 
obliged to await the event with what patience he 
could muster. 

'' General Lincoln, meanwhile, who was in com- 
mand of the American forces in Charlestown, soon 
became painfully aware that it would not be pos- 
sible for him to hold out much longer. Should 
he surrender ? or should he endeavour to cut his 
way through the besieging army, and escape with 
any number of the garrison whom it would thus 
be possible to save? This was the course of 
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action to which he himself inclined^ but when hk 
determination became known in the town^ it created 
such an universal panic^ and the general was so 
eagerly besought by the principal inhabitants of 
the place not to withdraw his army^ and leave the 
town at the mercy of the victorious troops^ that 
Lincoln^ though somewhat reluctantly^ agreed to 
give up his own wishes^ and consented to treat 
with the British commander^ who granted him 
fair and honourable terms/' 

" Considering how badly the American govern, 
ment had behaved to Burgoyne and his army, I 
think that was very generous, do not you, mama?'' 
said Ernest. 

" Yes, I think it was," replied Mrs. Orenville ; 
" but yet it would have been very wrong if we had 
acted differently. The world would soon be re- 
duced to an awful state of immorality if, because 
one person did what was unjust, another was to 
feel himself justified in imitating his example. 
We can know very little of the precepts of Chris- 
tianity if we imagine that a fault committed against 
ourselves will be any excuse for our own miscon- 
duct ; and I am afraid we must take small credit 
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to ourselves for the negative virtue of not having 
copied the errors of our neighbours^ when we re- 
member that when we have done all that we are 
bid to do^ we are still to call ourselves unprofitable 
servants^ because even then we have simply ful- 
filled our duty/^ 

" Oh, aunt ! but that is such a hard law/' said 
Charles. 

'' It is a very humbling law to our pride^ no 
doubt/' replied Mrs. Grenville, " but it is a very 
. necessary one^ for we are all far too ready to think 
any good action of our own so wonderfully merito- 
rious, that we are apt to forget that even the power 
to think what is right, much less to do it, comes 
from Ood's grace alone. But though the Gospel 
code of laws may sound a strict one, it is not so 
in reality ; or what would be the meaning of our 
Saviour's own words? — 'Take my yoke upon you ; 
for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.' " 

" Mama/' said Arthur thoughtfully, " I am 
often puzzled as I think about the different texts 
of Scripture; they do seem to contradict each other 
so sadly." 

'' That is because you look at the letter of the 
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text and not at the spirit of the gospel^^' replied 
Mrs. Grenville. " True, when we have done all 
things which are commanded us, we must still 
take no merit to ourselves ; but what, thea, we 
shall not miss our reward, though that reward 
will be reckoned not of works, but of grace. We 
do not serve a hard Master who cannot be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities ; but one who so 
notices everv good work done in His name, that 
not even a cup of cold water given from the desire 
to please Him, but it shall be recompensed a hun- 
dredfold at the resurrection of the just.'^ 

" But, Aunt Helen, although I know it is all 
right, yet do not you think it is very hard to 
be always thinking we must do everything our 
Saviour told us to do? Do you think, — really 
and truly. Aunt Helen, that His yoke is very 
light?'' 

^' It is not at all light to those who wish to live 
in sin, my love," replied Mrs. Grenville; "to 
them it is indeed a burden grievous to be borne. 
It is for those who follow the Saviour's express 
command, and learn of Him, for He is meek 
and lowly of heart, to take up the burden of 
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Christ's cross^ they will find it so light that they 
will go on their way rejoicing/' 

Charles looked as if he did not like to say any- 
thing more on the subject ; but as if, at the same 
time, he was not at all convinced of the truth of 
what his aunt said. 

"Think for yourself," continued Mrs. Grenville, 
noticing his expression of countenance: '^if you 
have quarrelled with any one, are you happy?'' 

Charles remembering all his late quarrels with 
Lee, very honestly answered, " No." 

" Well, then, that is the burden of sin, and you 
acknowledge that you do not find it easy. But 
what if, instead of giving way to your bad temper, 
you strive hard to return good for evil, and get the 
mastery over yourself, are you happier then ?" 
Yes, aunt, of course I am." 
Then, my love, that is taking up Christ's 
yoke and finding it easy to bear; and the more 
you try to love and serve Him, and the more you 
conquer your own faults, the easier will its burden 
be, till you will find by your own experience that 
the law hath no terror for such as serve God ; for 
His law is love, and perfect love casteth out all fear. 

R 
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But, however, we have indeed wandered a very 
long way firom Cbarlestown, and from poor General 
Lincoln, who was obliged on the 12th of May, 
1780, to surrender the town, and give up himself 
and his soldiers as prisoners of war. Those, how- 
ever, who belonged to the militia were allowed to 
return to their own homes, on giving their word 
of honour that they would not serve again during 
the present war. And here, I am afraid, I must 
stop for the present. I am coming to a sad story 
now, and the account of it would take up more 
time than I have to spare to-day .*' 

"That is very tantalizing, Aunt Helen,'' ex- 
claimed Charles ; " if you did not mean to tell us 
the story, you should not have said any thing 
about it at all !'' 

" And if I had not told you why I was obliged 
to stop," replied Mrs. Grenville smiling, "then 
you would have said how very unreasonable Aunt 
Helen is ! You are never satisfied, full nor fast- 
ing ! Off with you to the study, if you please. 
I am going down to the farm to fetch Uncle 
Henry." 

'' Oh, let us go, too 1" exclaimed the boys. 
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'' If yoTi like \V' 

And in five minutes from that time^ the little 
party were seated in the carriage and on their way 
to the farm. 
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" Now, mama, what is going to happen to-day, 
asked Ernest, when the boys next found them- 
selves alone with Mrs. Grenville. " You said you 
had got a sad story to tell us ; I wish it had been 
something cheerful instead. The whole story is 
sad enough from beginning to end/^ 

"I warned you at first that the history of a civil 
war could never be a very cheerful story," replied 
Mrs. Grenville. " It is sure to be made up of the 
results of passion and prejudice; of this, the trans- 
action to which we have now come is a melancholy 
proof. Which of you remember who Arnold 
was ?" 

'^ I do not,", said Charles. 

" I think I do," added Arthur ; " he was the 
officer, was he not, mama, who went with Ethan 
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Allen when he surprised the fortress of Tieonde- 
roga?" 

" Exactly ; from that time he continued to dis- 
tinguish himself by the daring enterprises which 
he conceived^ and by the dauntless bravery with 
which he carried his plans into execution. In the 
Canada war^ his very name was a host in itself^ 
and the English always knew that they must be 
doubly on the alert whenever Benedict Arnold was 
reported to be in their neighbourhood. With 
every quality to make him a dashing officer and 
the idol of his men^ Arnold had many faults ; he 
was ostentatious^ fond of show^ ambitious^ and so 
eager to be rich^ that it is said he was utterly un- 
scrupulous as to the means he employed so long 
only as the wealth was obtained. 

" Unfortunately for himself, he was appointed 
to the military government of Philadelphia. Here 
his expensive way of living ; his luxurious enter- 
tainments ; his elegant equipages ; his house and 
establishment^ excited the envy and dislike of the 
good people of Philadelphia. They too would pos- 
sibly have been very much pleased to live in the 
same style, drive equally beautiful horses, give 
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equally costly dinners ; but as this could not be^ 
they soon began to ask each other^ 

" ^ How is it that the general can live so much 
more expensively than we can ?^ 

The answer was whispered about ere long. 
' He is giving his dinners, he is keeping up 
his expenditure, at the public cost !' 

" It very often happens that the person most 
interested in any ill-natured remark is the last to 
hear of it; and in this especial case, Arnold's 
attention was not only engrossed by the business 
of his office, but by the equally arduous duty of 
paying his court to a very beautiftd girl with whom 
he had just faUen violently in love. Happy in 
himself, and quite unsuspecting the efforts that 
were being made to injure his reputation, Arnold 
lived on in easy and luxurious splendour, little 
thinking how close at hand was the day of reckon- 
ing for all his present life of pleasure. 

" It must be owned that his enemies had some 
grounds for the accusations they brought against 
him, that he made use of an order of Congress, 
which prevented the sale of goods of whatever 
kind till it was ascertained by the State that these 
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goods did not belong to the English^ who had 
lately been driven out of Philadelphia; to shut 
up all doubtful shops, and so to force persons to 
deal with those where he had himself a personal 
interest. Now^ though this accusation may not 
hare been strictly true, yet there is no doubt that 
in his haste to be rich, he allowed himself to be 
betrayed into the imprudence of joining in any 
speculation by which he saw a chance of amassing 
a fortune rapidly. 

^^ Amongst other schemes for carrying out this 
project, was one of purchasing lands in the western 
part of the state of New York. He foresaw the 
war would not be of much longer duration ; the 
price of land would probably rise when peace was 
re-established, and he should then be able to turn 
his speculation to a good profit, by forming a set- 
tlement in so advantageous a position. Full of his 
new plan, Arnold went to Albany to obtain the 
necessary grant of land from the New York Legis- 
lature. 

^^ No sooner had he left Philadelphia, than his 
enemies took advantage of his absence to bring 
against him the accusations they had so long been 
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maturing. Arnold heard the news with indignant 
anger. 

^'< Whether the charges that are brought against 
me are true or fal&e/ he exclaimed^ ' there can be 
no question that the time chosen to make the 
attack is as cowardly as the conduct of my adver- 
saries is unjust. If they had such heavy offences 
with which to charge me^ at least they should have 
come forward like men, and accused me when I 
was at my post and ready to answer them.' " 

^^ So th^y ought, do not you think so, mama?'' 
said Ernest. 

'^ Undoubtedly, but Arnold had excited so strong 
a party against him in Philadelphia by his arro- 
gant and overbearing conduct, that although some 
few were found to . stand up for him, and to say, 
' That it was a cruel wrong to spread such calum- 
nies of a man who had fought so often and so 
bravely for the State,' yet the general opinion 
was certainly strongly opposed to Arnold, so much 
so that he thought it better himself to resign his 
command, and request that he might be brought 
to a court-martial. His request was at once com- 
plied with, but owing to a number of untoward 
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circamstances, this examination was postponed 
from month to month until nearly a year had 
elapsed^ and still Arnold^s character was left un- 
cleared. 

'' He naturally enough resented^ as a wilful in- 
justice^ this delay in bringing him to the trial he 
had claimed ; but then^ alas ! instead of being 
content to let a good cause plead for itself^ and 
patiently await the verdict which would clear his 
reputation, he began to turn over in his own mind 
various schemes by which he might better his own 
fortunes, and avenge himself at the same time on 
those whom he felt had so cruelly wronged him. 

'^ Whilst he was still meditating what course he 
should pursue, the court-martial so long delayed 
at length took place, and though no definite mis- 
demeanour could be proved against Arnold, yet in 
some joints his conduct was pronounced to have 
been imprudent, considering the very urgent neces- 
sity for extreme caution and judgment at such a 
time as that in which Arnold was made Governor 
of ^Philadelphia. Whilst, therefore, the court exo- 
nerated him from any wilftd breach of trust, they 
condemned him to receive a reprimand from his 
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Commander-in-chief for the want of temper and 
prudence which he had displayed during the term 
of his military government. 

'^Nothing could be more courteous than the 
manner in which Washington discharged this very 
ungracious task. ^ I reprehend you/ he said^ ' for 
having foi^otten that in proportion as you have 
rendered yourself formidable to our enemies^ bo 
ought you to have been guarded in your conduct 
to your fellow citizens. You have now only to 
evince again those noble qualities which have made 
you one of our most valued commanders. I will 
myself furnish you^ as far as it is in my power, 
with opportunities of regaining the esteem of 
your countrymen.' 

'^ But it was in vain that Washington thus tried 
to gild the pill, — it was too bitter a medicine for 
so proud a man as Arnold to swallow and not 
taste. The memory of that reproof, graceful and 
temperate as it was, rankled in his heart, and he 
could neither forgive nor forget. From that mo- 
ment, disgusted at what he not altogether untruth- 
fiilly termed the ingratitude of his country, he 
seems to have felt himself at liberty to take any 
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coarse he chose to wreak his vengeance on those 
irhom he thought had behaved so badly to him- 
self. 

'' In pursuance of this design he opened a com- 
munication^ under a feigned name^ with one o 
the aide-de-camps of Sir Henry Clinton, saying 
that he was a man high in authority in the Ame- 
rican army^ and hinting that for a suitable reward^ 
he should have it in his power to give very valu- 
able information to the English general/' 

" Oh ! mama/' exclaimed Arthur, " how shock- 
ing, how base I If I had been Sir Henry, I should 
have written at once to Washington, and told him 
all about it/' 

^^That would have been the only right and 
noble thing certainly," replied Mrs. Grenville, 
''but alas ! when men's passions are inflamed by 
war, their moral perceptions of right and wrong 
become fearfully blunted ; and even the best men 
seem to imagine that they are justified in barter- 
ing away truth and honesty for some passing ad- 
vantage to themselves. In this particular instance, 
however, Sir Henry might have been puzzled to 
write to Washington — he could only have hinted 
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dimly at treachery in the American camp^ for he 
was months before he discoyered who was his un- 
known correspondent; and he was quite aware 
that all this time Washington was keeping spies 
in his own camp^ who were reporting to the Ame* 
rican Commander-in-chief every scrap of infor- 
mation they could obtain which they thought 
would be of use to his cause. And Sir Henry 
therefore very likely thought it was only diamond- 
cut-diamond^ and that he had just as much right 
to make use of the information of spies in Wash- 
ington's camp as Washington had to profit by 
those in his own. I do not for a moment say this 
was right. In fact^ it seems to me that even 
worse than the misery and the ravages of war, 
is the total demoralization which always accom- 
panies it. It is merely in fairness to both generals 
that I give them the benefit of the excuse^ by 
which I have no doubt that both justified their 
conduct to themselves. However^ let this be as it 
will, there cannot be a shadow of justification for 
the acts of treachery by which Arnold now sought 
to advance his own fortunes at the expense of his 
country and his honour. 
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" He was quite shrewd enough to know that 
there was no hope of his making really advan- 
tageous terms with the English general till he 
could offer him some such overwhelming advantage 
as might force him^ not only to shut his eyes to 
the treachery of the act^ but to be willing to make 
liberal terms with the traitor. Keeping therefore 
this double advantage steadily in view^ he never 
rested till he had obtained for himself the com- 
mand of West Pointy one of the most important 
of the American positions^ of which he was well 
aware the English were as anxious to get posses- 
sion as the Americans were to retain it for them- 
selves. 

^^ Once established in this post^ Arnold lost no 
time in opening a communication with Sir Henry 
through Major Andre^ offering on certain terms 
to give up the fortress confided to his honour into 
the hands of the English. Arnold had calculated 
wisely; the temptation was too strong for Sir 
Henry to be able to resist. Once master of 
West Point, Sir Henry knew that he should be 
able to defeat the plans of the combined French 
and American armies. He could put a stop to 
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their threatened attack on New York, by having 
the complete command of all the northern line 
of operations; and this, coming at the moment 
of the English successes in the south, might dis* 
member the States Union, and put an end to the 
war. It was a brilliant prospect — so brilliant as 
to make him foiget that a victory may be too 
dearly purchased, and that there is such a thing 
as obtaining a present advantage at the expense 
of a lasting infamy." 

^'But Arnold was the worst; do not you think 
so. Aunt Helen," exclaimed Charles. 

''No doubt about it; but Arnold being the 
worst does not exculpate Sir Henry Clinton from 
his share of the blame : and for myself, I confess 
I cordially wish he had followed Arthur's plan, 
and written an account of the whole transaction 
to Washington, instead of lending himself a party 
to such a deep-laid scheme of villany. 

" However, there is no use in wishing ; we can- 
not alter the fact, that on the 20th of September, 
1780, Andre went by appointment to meet Arnold, 
and make all final arrangements as to the time and 
manner when the act of treachery, so secretly and 
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80 skilfully matured^ should be put into execution. 
It had been arranged that the meeting between 
the two men should take place on board the Eng- 
lish sloop of war^ the ' Vulture^^ but when it came 
to the point Arnold changed his mind^ and sug- 
gested that instead of his coming on board ship to 
speak to Andr^^ it would be safer if Andre were 
to come on shore^ and discuss their plans with 
him. 

"Although very reluctantly, Andre thought 
that he had no choice but to comply ; and there- 
fore, putting himself under the guidance of the 
man whom Arnold had sent to fetch him, he 
landed at midnight on the shore of a strange soli- 
tary little bay, so lonely and desolate that it 
seemed as if no human foot had ever trodden the 
ground before. 

" Here Arnold was awaiting the arrival of his 
accomplice; and so long and earnest was that 
midnight talk, that the cold grey morning dawned, 
and yet their conference was not ended. What 
was to be done now? they had forgotten how 
rapidly time was passing. Their plans yet un- 
matured, how could they separate; and yet, if 
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they lingered much longer^ it would be broad day- 
light^ and then it would be utterly impossible for 
Andre to return to the ship. 

^' In this emergency Arnold proposed that Andr£ 
should remain with him that day^ concealed in the 
house of the man who had escorted him on shore^ 
and that he should return to the ' A^ulture ' under 
cover of the succeeding night. To this plan 
Andre strongly objected -, but at lengthy won over 
by Arnold's persuasions^ he consented^ and the 
two returned together to Smith's house. Here all 
final arrangements were made ; the sum was agreed 
upon for which Arnold was to sell West Pointy 
plans of the fortress were given to AnAxi, with 
strict injunctions to conceal them carefully^ and 
to destroy them if there was the slightest risk of 
detection ; and then Arnold prepared to take his 
leave^ and return to his own head-quarters. 

''At this moment^ however^ the confederates 
were alarmed by the loud booming of a cannon ! 
What had happened now ? Bushing to the win- 
dows of the house^ which commanded a view of 
the river, Andr€ saw to his despair the ' Vulture ' 
enveloped in clouds of smoke ! His first thought 
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was that she had been attacked by the Americans^ 
and was now on fire ; but the smoke cleared off^ 
and to his unspeakable relief he saw the vessel 
weigh anchor, and glide down the river, out of 
reach of the cannon of the fort. In changing her 
position, however, she had made it much more 
difficult for Andre to get on board without ex- 
citing suspicion ; more especiaUy as the attention 
of the Americans would now naturally enough be 
fixed upon the ship and its proceedings. In this 
fresh dilemma, Arnold proposed that Andre should 
return to New York by land, but this plan seemed 
so full of risk, that Andre altogether declined to 
accede to the proposal. 

"'At least,' said Arnold, 'let me provide against 
the possibility of danger, by giving you a free 
pass, should you change your mind, and find after 
all it will be safer to act upon my suggestion.' 

"There could be no harm in accepting the 
oflfer, and, accordingly, Arnold wrote a pass, de- 
siring that the bearer might be 'allowed to go 
where he pleased, and having signed and given it 
to Andre, Arnold bid him farewell, never doubt- 
ing that all would go well, and that they should 

s 
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80on rejoice together over the success of their 
scheme. 

" Andre passed the day by himself^ wiling away 
his time^ as best he could^ by watching the move- 
ments of the ' Vulture/ and longing that he was 
once more safe on board the good old ship. No 
sooner had the evening grown sufficiently dusk to 
warrant his making the attempt to escape^ than 
Andre sought Mr. Smithy and entreated him not 
to lose a moment^ s time^ but to start for the 
vessel. 

" What was his horror to find that Smith, think- 
ing more of his own safety than of that of his 
guest^ not only refused to take Andre on board, 
but in order to make assurance doubly sure, had 
actually dismissed the boat^s crew, that the very 
possibility of escape might be cut off from the 
unfortunate man. 

" There was no use in being angry, that would 
only have been to excite the man's suspicions, and 
make further mischief, so Andrd was obliged to 
submit to what at the moment appeared to be the 
only alternative, — to accept Smith's offer to escort 
him safely across the river at King's Ferry, to put 
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him in the way of returning to New York by land^ 
and to accompany him himself a short distance on 
his journey thither. 

" Thankful, at least, that he had accepted Ar- 
nold's oflfer of the pass, Andre prepared himself 
for his perilous adventure; concealing the plans 
of West Point in his boots, and laying aside his 
military coat for one which Mr. Smith lent him 
of his own, the two men, accompanied by a ser- 
vant, started at sunset for their midnight ride. 
They reached King^s Ferry in safety, crossed the 
river, and had proceeded about eight miles on their 
journey, when they were stopped by an American 
patrolling party. Andrg shewed his pass ; and the 
commanding officer, quite unsuspicious of anything 
being wrong, merely bade them be careful how 
they went on, for that several parties of the Eng- 
lish were in the neighbourhood, and if they were 
not on their guard, they might chance to fall into 
their hands. The officer little knew how eagerly 
his listener desired that such good fortune might 
await him : his companion, however, was by no 
means equally desirous of being taken prisoner. 
If such risk were before them, he stoutly refused 

s2 
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to stir another step that night ; and Andr€ found 
himself again obliged to yield to the man^s fears, 
and accept a bed which, was offered them in a 
neighbouring house^ and actually to spend the 
night in the presence of the enemy. 

" In such a position, it was not very iikely that 
Andre would sleep particularly sound ; and very 
early on the following morning he roused Smith, 
begging him to lose no time in continuing their 
journey. They were soon in the saddle, and 
pressed on quickly towards a part of the country 
that was known bv the name of the Neutral 
Ground, because it was constantly being overrun 
by marauding parties from both armies, and so 
both sides claimed it as territory of their own, 
Having accompanied Andre thus far. Smith, sup- 
posing him now safe, returned to his own home, 
and Andre went on alone towards New York, He 
was riding along briskly, in high spirits, fancying all 
the dangers of the day were at an end, when he was 
suddenly stopped by three men, who interrogated 
him as to who he was, and where he was going. 

^' Had Andre only used the common precaution 
of shewing Arnold's pass, all would have been 
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well ; but with the most inconceivable rashness, 
misled by the uniform which the men wore, he 
openly declared himself a British officer, adding 
he was out on the most important business, and 
must not be detained for an instant. 

" The result of this foolhardy admission was to 
find himself a prisoner in the hands of the Ame- 
ricans." 

'^How could he be such a fool?" exclaimed 
Charles. 

" It is inconceivable. No sooner, however, had 
the words escaped his lips," continued Mrs. Gren- 
ville, " than he felt the madness of which he had 
been guilty, and in the hope of retrieving his fatal 
error, he exclaimed hastilv that he had mistaken 
the men for a party of English, and in the hopes 
of deceiving them, had alleged himself to be a 
British officer; that he really belonged to the 
American side, and that he was hastening towards 
New York to obtain information for General 
Arnold. In proof of which statement he drew 
forth Arnold's pass, and shewing it to the men, 
entreated them to let him go on at once, as his 
mission was of the utmost importance. 
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^'But the suspicions of the mea were now 
aroused. ^He should not stir a step/ they said, 
' till they had searched him.' 

" Andr^ had no choice but to submit. 

^' They made him undress ; they turned out his 
pockets ; they investigated every fold^of his clothes, 
— not a paper could they find. 

" ' He may go/ said one of the men. 

" ^ Stay !' replied another, ' we have not had his 
boots off yet.' 

" ^ What can they signify/ exclaimed the unfor- 
tunate Andre, Uhey are so tight now, I could 
hardly get them on. It is only detaining me un- 
necessarily to insist upon my taking them off.' 

" That could not be helped, off they must come ! 
and if Andre could not take them off himself, his 
captors were quite ready to assist him. 

"Words were useless; remonstrances would 
only have excited worse suspicions ; the boots were 
dragged off, the tell-tale papers were triumphantly 
drawn forth ! One glance was enough to shew that 
all was not right ; and charging Andre with being 
a spy, the men prepared instantly to return with 
their prisoner the road by which he had just come. 
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" The ride back must have been a very miserable 
one to poor Andre. Success actually within his 
grasp^ and he had thrown it all away by one im- 
prudent word; and now, what laid before him? 
— ^blame^ disgrace, and, possibly, an ignominious 
death. No wonder he rode on in silence. No won- 
der that, when at a cottage where the men stopped 
for refreshment, a kind-hearted woman, pitying 
the poor prisoner, would have prepared for him the 
best food she had, Andre turned away, and though 
thanking her cordially, said he had no heart to eat. 

" On arriving at North Castle, which was the 
nearest piilitary station, the men delivered up their 
prisoner into the hands of Colonel Jameson, who 
was there in command. On looking at the papers^ 
he recognized Arnold^s handwriting, and feeling 
uneasy sent off a messenger with them instantly to 
Washington. Still, either thinking it impossible 
that Arnold could be guilty of deliberate treachery^ 
or else so confounded by the whole transaction, as 
to be incapable of acting with the necessary dis- 
cretion, he wrote to Arnold himself, informing 
him of all that had taken place, and sending 
Andre on to him to be examined. 
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^^ Andre's heart ipust indeed have beat high with 
hope as he found himself once more on his way to 
West Point; a hope soon doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for hardly had he commenced his journey, 
when he was overtaken and brought back to North 
Castle a more strictly guarded prisoner than be- 
fore. Unluckily for Andr^ it so chanced that 
Major Tallmadge^ who had been out on duty, 
arrived at North Castle almost immediately after 
Andre had left it ; hearing the story from Jame- 
son, he was so impressed with an idea of some 
guilty connivance on the part of Arnold, that he ' 
persuaded Jameson to reconsider his plan^ and 
instead of allowing Andr^ to. continue his journey 
to West Point, to send him as a dose prisoner to 
the care of Colonel Sheldon at Lower Salem. 

" From this moment Andr^ knew that he was 
a doomed man, and abandoning all hope of escape, 
his only thought was now to vindicate his own 
honour without implicating that of Arnold's. At 
once acknowledging his name, and the position he 
held in the British army, he wrote a temperate 
and dignified letter to Washington, stating pre- 
cisely what was the fact, that he had come to 
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West Point in the service of his own country to 
receive information that he thought would be of 
value to Sir Henry Clinton. In doing so, he held 
he had only acted as any other officer would act, 
let him be of what army or nation he would ; if 
this was wrong, he admitted his fault. But he 
indignantly denied that any living being had the 
right to condemn him as a spy; he had never 
even desired to land on American ground ; he had 
come on the request of an American officer ; he 
had remained at a like request ; he had only been 
too anxious to get away; he had never in word, or 
deed, or thought, brought himself within the bane 
of this odious accusation ; and he, therefore, threw 
himself upon Washington's known justice to see 
that in dealing with him, he at least exculpated 
him from the brand of dishonour, which would 
cling to him for ever if he were to be treated and 
tried as a spy. 

^* Whilst Andr^ was intent on \iFriting this let- 
ter, Arnold was equally absorbed in reading the 
astounding communication of Colonel Jameson. 
In an instant, the whole consequences of his action 
flashed upon him ; it was not the ignominy of the 
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act itself; it was not the painful death which he 
now saw staring him in the face that Arnold 
dreaded ; that from which his proud soul shrunk 
was from Washington's look of scorn — from the 
bitter hatred of his brother officers — from the peo- 
ple's indignant yells of detestation; the people 
whose cheers of welcome had been once such sweet 
music to his ears. But there was time; surely^ 
there was yet time to escape. With a cool bravery, 
worthy of a better cause^ Arnold made all bis 
arrangements without an instant's delay. Calling 
his wife aside, he bid her bear up for his sake. 
Let her ask no questions, only be calm. If she 
valued his life, she must bid him leave her instantly, 
another hour and it might be all too late. 

'^ Then returning to the breakfast room, where 
a party of officers were assembled, he begged them 
to excuse him ; he had just heard from the Com- 
mander-in-chief; he must hasten off to West 
Point to meet him. His horse was at the door : 
he threw himself into the saddle, and galloped off 
as if in greatest haste to the shores of the bay. 
There he knew he should find his barge in waiting, 
and bidding the boat's crew be quick, for that he 
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had important affairg to see to before he returned 
to meet the Commander-in-chief; he entered the 
barge^ and desired the sailors to pull off towards a 
particular point he indicated. The men of course^ 
totally unsuspicious^ obeyed orders ; the moment 
they had passed beyond reach of the guns of the 
fortress^ Arnold made them row him to the side of 
the ' Vulture/ once there of course he was safe ; 
and Sir Henry Clinton had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had lost all for which he had paid 
so dearly^ and secured for England only the ser- 
vices of a traitor. 

^^ Washington, meanwhile, who had been mak- 
ing arrangements for the coming campaign with 
the French officers at Hartford, was returning to 
West Point to communicate to Arnold the result 
of the conference, when he was overtaken by Colo- 
nel Jameson^s messenger bearing the intercepted 
despatches. It is difficult to conceive a greater 
shock than that which Washington must have re- 
ceived as his eyes glanced over the fatal paper; 
it was not only that he had to learn that treachery 
existed in his own camp; that the man who, what- 
ever his faults of manner or temper^ had always 
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been considered as the very soul of honour^ as chi- 
valrous in thought as he was bold in action ; that 
such a man should have leagued with the enemy to 
sell his country^ this was bad enough ; but was 
Washington sure that this was all ? Who might 
not be his confederates ? How far might not the 
deep laid scheme have extended; at this very 
moment might not the enemy be profiting by the 
traitor's act ? 

^^ But not even the suddenness^ nor the import- 
ance of the startling news^ could overthrow Wash* 
iugton^s marvellous self-command. Whatever 
might have been his inward agitation^ not a muscle 
of his countenance moved^ as^ drawing his two 
aides-de-camps on one side, and warning them 
that they must for the moment preserve an invio- 
late silence as to what he was about to communis 
cate, he told them the sad tidings, merely adding, 
' Whom can we trust now ?' 

" Then bidding Colonel Hamilton hasten on as 
quickly as possible to stop the escape of Arnold, 
if there was yet time, he, in company with his 
remaining aide-de-camp, rode on to West Point, 
to make immediate arrangements for the reinforce* 
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ment of the garrison^ and for taking other pre- 
cautions^ should an attack be meditated at once 
by the British troops. The arrival, however, of 
letters from Arnold, dated on board the ^ Vulture,' 
put him at ease on this point, as it was evident 
that the plans of the traitor, whatever they had 
been, were frustrated by having been brought 
thus suddenly to light. Arnold wrote to ask 
no grace for himself, but to commend his^ wife to 
the care of the general; and, above all, to beg 
for the life of Major Andre, who, as he most 
justly urged, could not be punished as a spy, 
when he had come on shore at his own invitation, 
and under the protection of the American flag of 
truce. 

" Unfortunately for Andre Washington took a 
very different view of the case. His natural love 
of justice, his strict rectitude of principle, his un- 
bending determination of will, all told against the 
unhappy man ; heightened top, as all these feelings 
were, by Washington's natural anger and indig- 
nation, as he thought of the evils that his country 
had so narrowly escaped. In spite, therefore, of 
every representation that could be made to him. 
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he persisted in treating Andr^ as a spy^ and as 
a spy he ordered that he should be tried^ and^ 
alas! as a spy the unfortunate Andre was con- 
demned to die. 

'^ From the moment when^ at the representation 
of Major Tallmadgei Andr^ had been brought 
back to North CastlCi nothing could be more calm 
and dignified and soldier-like than his whole con- 
duct. Indeed, he won the hearts of every one 
who approached him by the charm of his manner 
and the bright quickness of his intellect ; and per- 
haps there was not a man except the Commander- 
in-chief who did not earnestly desire that some 
means might be found of uniting marked repro- 
bation of Andrews conduct with the pardon of 
Andre himself. 

"But Washington felt that for his country's 
sake he had a stem duty before him^ and he deter- 
mined to go through with it^ fearlessly^ unflinch- 
ingly' It was in vain, therefore, that friends be- 
sought, that foes entreated, that Sir Henry Clinton 
strained every nerve to save his friend, that Ar- 
nold, now in safety at New York, wrote, taking 
all the blame upon himself; it was all of no good. 
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Washington was not to be moved from his resolve, 
— Andre was condemned ! Andre must die ! 

^'To have met a soldier's death in the field 
would have had no terrors to the brave man, but 
to die the shameful death of a spy, to be hung 
like a dog, no yonder he shrunk from such a doom ; 
and whilst he professed himself perfectly ready to 
pay the penalty of his action with his life, he yet 
entreated Washington to grant him one last grace, 
— let him meet a soldier's doom. But Washing- 
ton was inexorable ! 

" ' Ah ! well,' said Andre with a sigh, when he 
heard the general's reply, ' it will be but a mo- 
mentary pang !' " 

" Oh, mama,' exclaimed Arthur, the tears stand- 
ing in his eyes, ^' how could Washington be so 
hard ; so cruel ?" 

"Of such stuff are all great men made," re- 
plied Mrs. Grenville. ^'Washington would not 
have been the victorious leader of the Great Revo- 
lution, if he had allowed himself to be swayed by 
his feelings. It was not a question of amiability ; 
he had made up his mind he had a duty to perform 
—from a duty he never flinched. We must judge 
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of him as we should judge of such men as Brutus 
or Virginius. We must think of their motii^s^ 
and not harshly condemn their deeds/^ 

" But poor Andr^ ! I am so sorry for him/' 
" So am I," replied Mrs. Grenville ; " my re- 
spect may be with Washington^ but my sympathy 
is undoubtedly with his prisoner. From the mo- 
ment when Andr^ found that his fate was decided^ 
he seemed to lose all thought for himself in the 
recollection of those tp whom he well knew his 
untimely death would be a source of such bitter^ 
bitter grief. Above all, he endeavoured to alle- 
viate the self-reproach he dreaded that Sir Henry 
Clinton would feel on his account. He wrote the 
most touching letter to him, beseeching him to 
hold himself entirely guiltless . of his deaths re- 
minding him that had he only followed out his in- 
structions he would have run no risk whatever ; and 
that by accepting the invitation of Arnold, which 
had involved him in all his subsequent misfortunes^ 
he had acted according to his own judgment, and 
not by Sir Henry Clinton's commands. He then 
commended his family to the care of his friend, 
and calmly prepared to suffer his appointed fate. 
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'* There were heavy hearts and tearful ejes in 
the American camp^ when the brave young officer 
was led out for execution. Of all the multitude 
who had assembled to witness the sad spectacle^ 
he was perhaps the most unmoved. Possibly he 
forgot the multitude as he stood thus in the face 
of deaths within one step of the presence of his 
God ! One instant more of hushed and painful 
excitement, and then, without a movement, with- 
out a struggle, the bitterness of disgrace was 
ended, and we may trust the generous, if erring, 
spirit was at rest for evermore. 

" In awe-struck silence the crowd gazed at the 
lifeless form. A strange affection for the sufferer 
had sprung up in all that American army. In 
their sympathy with the man, they forgave and 
forgot his misconduct towards themselves; and 
not till the body was removed and placed in its 
lowly grave, did the men rally from the sadness 
and gloom which Andrews miserable death had cast 
over the whole camp. 

''Poor Andre, could he have looked into the 
future and seen his final resting-place, his igno- 
minious death would indeed have been shorn of 

T 
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half its sting, for his body is now laid in West- 
minster Abbey, side .by side with those of our 
noblest and our bravest men/' 

" Oh ! I do not think it ought to have been put 
there, mama : do you ?" said Ernest. " I am very 
sorry for Andre — I pity him very much indeed ; 
but Westminster Abbey is intended for much 
better men than he : do not you think so, mama?'' 

"Yes; I quite agree with you," replied Mrs. 
Grenville, " Andre's commission in the army," she 
added, " was sold for the benefit of his mother and 
sisters, and the king knighted his brother, in order 
to remove any taint of disgrace from the name; 
and so far it seems to me all was right. Andr^ had 
but done his duty as an officer in executing the 
orders of his superior in command, and his country 
was bound to shew herself mindful of this fact. But 
an honoured grave in Westminster Abbey seems to 
me a reward which ought to be kept for men who 
do England better service than even bringing to 
a successful issue a negociation, of which I must 
confess I think England ought to have been 
ashamed. However, others judged differently, 
and in 1821 Andre's body was brought over from 
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America to England^ and placed in Westminster 
Abbey, beneath the monument which had already 
been erected there to his memory/' 

" Well/' exclaimed Charles, " all I can say is, 
that I wish it had been Arnold that had been 
hung instead of Andre. It would have served 
him right, and nobody would have been very sorry 
for him I should think.^' 

" There were many at the time," replied Mrs. 
Grenville, " who were of the same way of think- 
ing as yourself. So much so that a proposal was 
made to Sir Henry Clinton, it was said with the 
tacit sanction of Washington himself, that if Sir 
Henry would give up Arnold, Andre's life should 
be spared ; but Sir Henry indignantly refused to 
listen to any such proposition. Attached as he 
was to Andre, and eager if possible to save his 
life, yet he would not ransom his Mend at the 
price of his honour, and nothing would have been 
more disgraceful than to have given up Arnold to 
the vengeance of his enemies. Whatever his faults, 
it was not for us to try and profit by them, and 
failing that, to betray him as basely as he would 
have betrayed his country. I wish we had never 

t2 
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had anything to do with such a man^ but as we 
chose to bind ourselves to protect him, I think it 
would have been horrible had we given him up to 
certain death. 

^^ It was, no doubt, a great disappointment to 
the American party that this negociation failed. 
The feeling excited against Arnold was naturally 
bitter to the extreme, and every one was so eagerly 
desirous of seeing him brought to condign punish- 
ment, that a plan, suggested by Washington for 
entrapping Arnold, and so treacherously taking 
him prisoner, seems to have been considered per* 
fectly right and justifiable, not only by his con- 
temporaries but by the historians who have subse- 
quently written the history. 

" There was at that time a young man in the 
American army named Champe, a fine brave de- 
termined fellow, just the class of person to run 
any risk — to dare any danger for the sake of ac- 
quiring fame and distinction. Fired by the re- 
presentations made to him by Major Henry Lee^ 
one of Washington's favourite officers, that an 
opportunity was now ofiered to him, not only of 
rendering an inestimable service to his country^ 
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bat of immortalizing his own name^ Champe con- 
iiented to pretend to desert to the English; to 
make his way to New York^ to enlist in Arnold's 
own regiment; and never to rest till he should 
find an opportunity of delivering him up into the 
power of the Americans. 

^* The plan sounded feasible enough^ but there 
were many difficulties in the way of its practical 
execution. In the first place it was not a very 
easy matter to desert just then. The discovery of 
Andre's treachery had excited such general sus- 
picion that the attention of both officers and men 
was more than usually on the alert ; and any sol- 
dier caught in the act of desertion^ had nothing 
to look for but prompt trial and instantaneous 
death. Lee could afibrd his agent no other pro- 
tection than to promise that if his fiight was dis- 
covered^ he would do all in his power to delay the 
pursuit. 

'' But to Champe^ who was a man of iron nerves 
and inflexible will^ the danger he was incurring 
added zest to the enterprise^ and watching his op- 
portunity^ on a dark night in October^ taking with 
him what little baggage he could carry^ and arm- 
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ing himself to the teeth^ he rode stealthily out of 
the camp. For a little distance all went well; 
when suddenly he was challenged by one of the 
patrols who was going his nightly rounds! Champa 
without answering^ struck his spurs into his horse's 
sides^ and galloped oS. An alarm was instantly 
given^ and Major Lee was roused by the unwel- 
come intelligence that Champers flight had been 
discovered. 

" Pretending, however, excessive annoyance at 
being woke from his first sleep to be bothered 
about the patrol's alarm, — ten to one it. was only 
a countryman riding home after his day's market- 
ing, — Lee composed himself again to his rest. 
But the officer who had brought him the tidings 
was not to be so easily appeased. Thoroughly 
indignant at what he considered a breach of 
duty in his superior officer, he took upon him- 
self instantly to call a roll of his troops, when, 
of course, Champe was found to be missing from 
the number. 

'* This was, indeed, a triumph for the Captain^ 
who, once more entering Lee's room, hastened to 
inform him it was no countryman whom the patrol 
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bad challenged^ but one of their best men^ — no 
other than Sergeant-Major Champe. 

" Lee was now obliged to pretend great surprise 
and indignation^ and order out an immediate pur- 
suit ; but he took such care that^ first under one 
pretence and then under another^ the departure of 
the pursuing force should be delayed, that Champe 
had the advantage of a good hour^s start before 
Cornet Middleton and his party were really in the 
saddle and away. For some few hours they fol- 
lowed only by the tracks of his horse's footmarks, 
till suddenly, just at daylight, on turning a sharp 
corner of the road, they caught sight of the fugi- 
tive, about half a mile in advance of themselves. 

" Could Lee have seen how his junior officer 
now urged on his men in pursuit, it would have 
been but small thanks that poor Middleton would 
have got. Onl on! the horses thunder, every 
stride gaining ground upon Champe, who, with 
his utmost efforts of whip and spur, could not 
prevent the distance &om momentarily lessening 
between his pursuers and himself. 

'^His heart beat fast; his breath came short 
and quick I A &w minutes, — it was a life-time to 
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him! Fame was before him could he escape; a 
deserter's death was all that awaited him shoold 
he fall into the hands of his pursuers ! 

" It was well for him^ then, that hel had a cool 
head and steady nerves, — one instant's heflitatioi& 
and he might have been a prisoner; but just when 
all seemed lost, when his horse, jaded and over* 
ridden, seemed incapable of farther exertion, when 
Middleton was scarce three hundred yards behind 
him, and already the click of his pistol might be 
heard, Champe perceived two English galleys 
moored in the river. His plan was instantly made. 
Doubling suddenly upon his pursuers, he for an 
instant threw them at fault ; then, springing from 
his horse, he plunged into the marsh, and with 
cries for assistance to the English galleys, swam 
boldly out into the river. A boat was instantly 
sent to his assistance ; and to his extreme morti- 
fication Middleton had the vexation of seeing the 
prize just in his grasp torn from him and placed 
beyond his reach. 

'' It was no doubt with a heavy heart that he 
returned to tell Lee of his &ilure, but I should 
imagine Lee's reception of the tidings must have 
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ieft his young officer deeply impressed mth the 
major^s profound resignation to the decrees of 
fate. Champe^ meanwhile^ had made out the rest 
ictf his journey in safety^ receiving a cordial wel- 
isome from some of his compatriots at New York ; 
jand soon after obtaining the object of his great 
desire^ — an appointment in the regiment of which 
Arnold was brigadier-general^ and there for the 
present we must leave him. I have already talked 
to you longer than I ought to have done. I have 
an engagement this afternoon^ which I must keep 
punctually .'* 

'^Oh^ mama; oh^ aunt;^' exclaimed the boys^ 
"what a bore ! you cannot go now !" 

" I must^ indeed.'^ 

'* Oh, then, tell us what became of Arnold V^ 

'' I have not time.'^ 

** Then this evening, mama,^^ exclaimed Ernest^ 
as his mother rose to leave the room. " I know 
papa has to go to a meeting; he said so. Will 
you tell us what became of Arnold this evening?^' 

'^ I will see about it, but I will make no rash 
promises ;^^ and in another moment Mrs. Gren- 
villc was gone, leaving the boys discussing very 
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eagerly amongst themselves what was the traitor's 
probable fate; and they came yery unanimously 
to the conclusion that though no man ever more 
richly deserved to be hung, yet that they wished 
that Washington had not taken this method of 
bringing Arnold to his well-merited condemxuu 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The cousins were amusing themselves with a game 
of cricket, for there was a match coming on soon 
between Mr. Hilton^s boys and those of a neigh- 
bouring school, and so almost all their spare time 
was taken up in practising for the great event, 
when they suddenly espied Mr. Grenville^s car- 
riage driving up the avenue. 

" Oh, there is Uncle Henry going out now,^^ 
exclaimed Charles, as he let his bat fall to the 
ground^, missing one of Emest^s best-bowled balls. 

" It is well Lee did not see you miss that ball,'^ 
was Emest^s only reply. 

"Oh, bother Lee!" answered Charles, colour- 
ing, " I vote we go in and see what Aunt Helen's 
doing; I have had enough cricket for to-night.^' 

" You are not generally in such a hurry to go 
in,'' said Ernest, laughing. 

" I know that," returned Charles ; " but if we 
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do not go at once, Aunt Helen is sore to say it is 
too late to tell ns whether that chap was hung or 
not; and T want to know, for I think this is the 
best part of the story." 

"Oh Charles/^ said Arthur, "you do not mean 
to say you like to hear all about this wickedness 
best ?" 

"I do not like it as wickedness/^ returned 
Charles ; " but I think it is the most racy story 
we have heard. Come, let us go in \" 

And so the stumps were drawn, and taking up 
their bats and balls, the boys returned to the 
house, where they found Mrs. Orenville alone in 
the drawing room, busy with her work, but look- 
ing, as Charles said, quite prepared for this sudden 
invasion of her territories. 

"And now. Aunt Helen,'' he added, "What 
became of Champe and Arnold ?" 

"Ton left off, mama, just when Champe had 
obtained an appointment in Arnold's own regi- 
ment," continued Ernest, by way of refreshing 
his mother's memory. 

"Oh yes! I remember. Being a very clever 
intelligent man, Champe found no difficulty in 
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attracting Amold^s notice and approbation^ till at 
length he was constantly employed about the 
general^s person^ and was treated by him with the 
greatest confidence. Nothing could have fallen 
out more entirely according to the wishes of the 
conspirators; and Champe soon had the oppor- 
tunity of sending word to Lee, that if he and a 
picked body of dragoons would be at an appointed 
place on the banks of the Hudson on a given 
nighty he had no doubt he should be able to de- 
liver up Arnold a prisoner into their hands. 

" Overjoyed at the success of their scheme^ Lee, 
having communicated with Washington, started 
for the appointed rendezvous, and punctually to 
the moment he, with three dragoons having in 
charge horses on which to mount Champe and his 
expected prisoner, took up their post, conceal^ 
amidst the thick woods of Hoboken. Breath 
lessly they awaited the sound of coming footsteps, 
— the plash of the oars in the water, which would 
have told of the approaching boat. Now ! No, 
it was only the rustle of the wind as it soughed 
through the trees overhead. Again ! No ; it was 
but the trample of one of the led horses as it im- 



I 
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patiently pawed the ground. What could be the 
cause of this delay ? Could it be that at the last 
moment their plan had failed^ or worse stilly were 
the tables turned? Was the captor become the 
captive ? Hour followed hour, and stiU there was 
no sign of the coming of him for whom they 
looked. The dawn had turned into day-light, and 
still Champe did not come. Deeply disappointed 
though he was to retrace his steps with his pur- 
pose unfulfilled, Lee did not dare expose himself 
and his men to the risk of detection ; and there- 
fore, though most unwillingly, gave the order to 
return to the camp, where, to his great chagrin, 
he was obliged to report to Washington that for 
some cause yet unexplained, their plan had mis- 
carried, and Arnold was still free. 

" Washington was greatly annoyed. Not only 
had he calculated upon the certainty of taking 
Arnold prisoner, and bringing him to the public 
punishment he so richly deserved, but beyond the 
disappointment of finding his expectation thus 
defeated, was the anxiety of what; had become of 
the man who, to carry out his wishes, had exposed 
himself to possible death ; and very anxiously both 
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he and Lee expected news from New York, which 
would clear up the mystery that now hung over 
the whole proceeding. Day, however, followed 
day, and still they did not hear. One thing at 
any rate was certain, Arnold was at large ; and as 
no tidings came from Champe, they began to fear 
that all hope of carrying out their, project through 
him must be abandoned; and great as was the 
mortification at the time to Washington, I cannot 
but think it was well for his future fame that he 
failed in carrying off Arnold in this base and 
underhand manner. Arnold^s punishment has 
been, in fact, a far heavier one than if he had died 
by the hands of the executioner, for honest men 
of all ages have held his conduct in detestation, 
and his name has gone down to posterity branded 
with the stigma of disgrace, and without the re- 
deeming sympathies which would certainly have 
cast a sort of halo around it, had he fallen a 
victim to a secret stratagem, and died calmly and 
courageously upon the scaffold. It was long 
before Washington learned that Champe's scheme 
of entrapping Arnold had failed at the last mo- 
ment, by one of those strange turns of fate to 
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which those who refuse to believe in a special pro- 
vidence can only give the name of destiny. 

" It so happened that on the very night preced- 
ing the day fixed for his capture^ Arnold had re- 
ceived orders to superintend the embarkation of 
a body of troops, and thinking the house in which 
he then resided at an inconvenient distance from 
the port^ he changed his quarters, and in so doing, 
of course, defeated all Champers calculations; 
and, at the same time, the hope of being more suc- 
cessful at another opportunity was destroyed by 
the troop of American deserters, to which regiment 
Champe had been appointed, being transferred 
from their barracks in the town to one of the 
transport ships stationed in the river. The possi- 
bility of success being thus at an end, Champe's 
only thought was how to effect his own escape. 
More fortunate than Andre, he managed at length 
to elude the vigilance of the sentinels ; and to the 
great joy of his friends, he re-appeared in the Ame- 
rican camp, to receive the rewards showered upon 
him by Washington and his brother officers for 
the courage and determination he had shewn dur- 
ing the whole of his perilous enterprise.^^ 
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'' Well," said Ernest, ^' I think it was an odd 
sort of justice, to hang one man for being a spy, 
and to reward another for following his example." 

"And what became of Arnold after all. Aunt 
Helen V asked Charles. 

'' He served in the English army tiil the end of 
the war, and then, accompanied by his wife, came 
to England, where he lived for many years. His 
life was, however, a very unhappy one, for his 
society was shunned by all those with whom he 
wished to associate. He knew that in his own 
country his name was held in universal detestation, 
and the recollection of the past must have been 
fuU of bitter memories. Washington may be 
satisfied, I think ; America was amply revenged 
on her unfortunate betrayer. 

"Whilst all these stirring incidents had been 
taking place in the north. Lord Cornwallis had 
been following up his successes in the south by 
such ill-timed severity and absurd attempts at in- 
timidation, that he lost by his diplomacy all that 
he had gained by his arms; and, thanks to his 
want of judgment, the affairs of England in the 
Carolinas were in a worsp «tate than before he 

u 
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gained any victories there at all. It was in vain 
that he defeated General Oates^ and gained ad- 
vantages over General Greene^ who was sent to 
supersede Gates. The real victory remained with 
the American party, since every defeat only served 
to bind the patriots more closely together, and to 
strengthen their resolution never to yield to the 
English, so long as they had a man left to fight 
his country^s battles. 

^^ Whilst this spirit was animating the inhabit- 
ants of the Carolinas, a very different feeling had 
seized upon the Pennsylvanian troops, and for the 
moment it seemed probable that the Americans 
would abandon to the English advantages which it 
was clear the English would never obtain for them- 
selves. In spite of all Washington's representa- 
tions and entreaties, the Members of Congress 
could not be induced to vote the liberal sums of 
money that were wanted for the maintenance 
of the war. The consequence was, that the pay 
of the troops got into arrear, the affairs of the 
commissariat were grossly neglected, and the 
soldiers were too often left badly clothed and in- 
sufficiently shod. These discomforts, added to 
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the positive hardships to which they were neces- 
sarily exposed^ produced such a ^spirit of discon- 
tent amongst a large body of the troops^ that at 
length it broke out into open insubordination^ and 
to the surprise and indignation of their command- 
ing officer^ — General Wayne, — the men appeared 
at parade fully armed, and declaring their inten- 
tion to see themselves righted on the spot, or that 
they would march at once upon Philadelphia, and 
know the reason why ? 

" Wajme endeavoured to remonstrate ; but the 
men were in no humour for argument. Deeds, 
not woxds, were what they wanted now. 

" Wayne became: irritated, and taking his pistols 
from his belt^ impatiently cocked them. 

^^ In a instant half a dozen bayonets were at his 
breast. But Wayne, who was a man of great 
courage, and who knew that he was beloved by 
his troops, never flinched. He simply bid them 
do their duty, or he must perform his own. 

" ' Do not mistake us,' replied the soldiers ; ' we 
are attached to you individually, and if you were 
now at this moment to lead us against the enemy, 
we would follow you to the death, but we have 

u2 
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been trifled with long enough. We claim our 
rights as men ! Give them to us quietly, and we 
submit ; refuse them, and fire upon us, we shall 
know how to defend ourselves.' 

" Unfortunately, Wayne seems to have mis- 
understood the spirit that dictated these words; 
and in a violent attempt to reduce the mutiny 
which ensued, many valuable lives were lost on 
both sides, and victory remaining with the insur- 
gents, they prepared to take advantage of it, by 
marching at once on Philadelphia, and support* 
ing their demands through the mouths of their 
cannoiL 

" If however, Wayne had mistaken the temper 
of his men in the first instance, nothing could be 
more prompt and judicious than his subsequent 
conduct. Dispatching instant intelligence to Wash-* 
ington of the untoward event, Wayne, taking with 
him two of his officers whom he knew to be popu- 
lar with the soldiers, prepared to follow the march 
of the troops, so that he might be at hand, and 
ready to take advantage of any opening for coax.* 
ing them back to their duty; and not content 
with this, he sent on a large supply of provisions 
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for their use, dreading lest, without money or 
food, the men might be led to plunder for them- 
selves, and so rouse up a spirit of animosity 
amongst the country people; and it was mainly 
owing to these wise precautions that no act of 
positive violence was committed by the rebels on 
their march. 

" Washington was deeply troubled when he re- 
ceived the news of the mutiny. Had he dared to 
leave his own position, he would himself have gone 
to Philadelphia, to endeavour to pacify the muti- 
neers ; but he was quite aware that it would not 
be safe for him to go without a proper escort, and 
how withdraw men from West Point, when Sir 
Henry Clinton, with Arnold at hand to guide the 
way, was ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for seizing the valuable position for which 
he had already paid so dearly. Tidings of the dis- 
aiSection of the troops would, he felt sure, be 
speedily carried to New York, and Sir Henry 
would be only too glad to avail himself of the dis- 
sensions which had so unhappily broken out in the 
American camp, to advance his own interests; 
Washington, therefore, thought it wiser to remain 
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himself at West Point, and to trust to the pru- 
dence of Wayne to bring the men back to their 
obedience. 

'^ Washington was not mistaken. No sooner 
did Sir Henry hear of the outbreak, than he dis- 
patched emissaries to the camp of the insurgents, 
offering them the most tempting terms, if they 
would come over in a body to the English side. 
The reply of the men is curiously illustrative of 
the indignation that Amold^s conduct had excited 
amongst all classes of Americans, — 

" ' We are not Arnolds,' exclaimed the soldiers, 
* we are only men claiming that which is our due.' 

^' And happily for America the President of the 
Congress had sense enough to see this. He deter- 
mined to meet the mutineers on their march, and 
learn from themselves the wrongs of which they 
complained. Some of his firiends remonstrated 
with him. 'The risk was too great,' they said; 
' he was putting his life in jeopardy.' 

"'I can but die once,' was the calm reply; 
' and my country has the first claim to my life, 
even if I lose it.' 

''His success was worthy of the spirit which 
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dietated the attempt. The men received him with 
perfect respect^ stated their grievances with de- 
dsiouj but temper^ and received from his lips the 
promise that their wrongs should be repaired. 
This promise he redeemed ; and the mutiny bid 
fiur to be at an end. 

" When Washington, however, received the in- 
telligence, he listened to it so gravely, that his 
informant asked impatiently whether he was not 
satisfied with so signal a success. 

" ' It is too signal a success,^ replied Washing- 
ton; ^I am almost afraid it will incite others to 
rebel.' 

" And Washington was right. Other troops be- 
side the Pennsylvania corps had just grounds of 
complaint, and it was hardly probable that when 
they saw the advantage their companions in arms 
obtained by their bold move, they should not be 
desirous of imitating such a tempting example. 
Unfortunately for themselves, however, they had 
let the moment for successful resistance slip by. 
Had they risen at the same tune as the Penn- 
sylvania corps, they would probably have obtained 
the same terms; but Washington, relieved from 
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all fear that the former mutineers would go over 
to the English, determined to make a prompt 
example of the nnfortmiate Jerseyites, and hy 
quelling them at once by the strong hand of mili- 
tary power, put an end to all such troublesome 
outbreaks for the fature. Ably seconded by 
General Howe, his plans were carried so vigour- 
ously into effect, that the men were disarmed and 
their ringleaders secured before they had suffi- 
ciently matured their plans to make any resistance 
possible; and from that time forward, whatever 
the men may have thought in their own minds 
about the justice of the transaction, there was no 
further attempt to coerce the authorities into 
listening to their complaints/' 

^'Ahl'^ said Charles, pretending to look very 
wise and solemn, '^ it is all very fine to talk about 
even-handed justice, I do not think it is here 
below that the good lady holds her court V* 

'* There is many a true word spoken in jest," 
replied Mrs. Orenville; ^'and I am afraid, whilst 
we are still on earth, even the very best man 
amongst us will be swayed by earthly motives. 
Whatever may be thought about the justice^ 
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there can be no doubt about the wisdom of Wash- 
ington's conduct ; and in fairness to him it must 
be remembered, that he did not approve of the 
terms granted to the Pennsylvania troops, and 
tjberefore no doubt thought himself perfectly justi- 
fied in carrying out his own much sterner decision. 
^' Having thus happily restored tranquillity 
amongst the troops of the northern army, Wash- 
ington was at liberty to turn his attention towards 
the affairs of the south, where, as I have already 
told you, the advantages gained by Lord Com- 
wallis in the field had been more than counter- 
balanced by the unpopularity of his measures in 
the council. From the moment, too, when General 
Greene took the command of the American army, 
the success of the English had been wavering 
and uncertain ; and although Tarleton and others 
would at times perform very daring exploits, yet 
their boldness was kept in check by the no less 
chivalrous doings of Lee and his companions. 
Unfortunately for England, no sooner did the 
tide of fortune bid fair to set in against her, 
than the result of Lord CornwaUis's measures 
became painfully apparent. The hatred he had 
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excited against the English was so great, that 
whilst every assistance was given to the American 
troops, every impediment that could be invented 
was thrown in the way of the English commander, 
until at length Greene saw himself in so fair a way 
of success, that he urged upon Washington the 
necessity of some combined movement, by which 
they might destroy once and for ever the English 
power in Georgia and the Carolinas. 

^'Taking advantage of the diminution of the 
English force, from the withdrawal of a body oi 
troops, hastily summoned by Sir Henry Clinton 
to New York for the protection of that town 
against a threatened attack of the combined Ame- 
rican and French forces, Washington quickly 
filtered all his plans for the approaching campaign, 
and abandoning his projected attack on New York, 
chose rather to hasten to the siege of York Town, 
into which place Comwallis had thrown himself 
in the hope of co-operating with Sir Henry Clinton 
from thence in the subjugation of the province of 
Virginia. 

" Unfortunately, Comwallis had forgotten that 
the communication* of York Town with the sea. 
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by which he had trusted for support from the 
English fleets left him equally exposed to the de- 
signs of the French admiral; and to his utter 
dismay^ when Comwallis was in hourly expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the British ships^ he per- 
ceived that it was the French and not the English 
flag that was hoisted from the masts of the vessels^ 
which^ sailing within the capes of the Delaware, 
now anchored at the mouth of York River. 

'^ Roused instantly to a sense of his danger, 
CornwalHs would gladly have withdrawn from 
York Town, and retreated into the open country 
of the Carolinas. It was no longer possible. The 
French fleet commanded the river; the French 
and American forces blocked every avenue of 
escape by land; and to add to his perplexities, 
Comwallis received the unwelcome intelligence 
that Washington was hastening towards York 
Town, intending himself to take the command of 
the besieging army, and to conduct the assault in 
person. There was but one chance left for the 
English general, that he might yet be relieved by 
such a powerful English fleet, as might cause the 
French ships to weigh anchor, and afford the 
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beleaguered garrison the opportunity of escape. 
Dispatching^ therefore^ immediate intelligence to 
Sir Henry Clinton of his desperate condition, 
Comwallis now devoted his whole attention to the 
strengthening of the fortifications of York Town, 
and for preparing for a long and determined 
defence. 

" He had not a moment to lose. On the 22nd 
of September, 1781, Washington arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg, a place about twelve miles from York 
Town ; on the 28th, the combined armies marched 
on together to within two miles of the doomed 
city ; and on the 6th of October every preparation 
for attack being completed, the first parallel was 
opened. For four days and four nights the firing 
never ceased, and such progress was made in the 
work of destruction, that on the 14th of October 
Washington thought himself justified in ordering 
a general assault upon the redoubts which defended 
the English position, and which, once in the power 
of the Americans, would place the town at the 
mercy of the conqueror. 

"Nothing could exceed the bravery of the as- 
sailants, except the determined courage of the 
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defenders; but the English were outnumbered, 
and it soon became evident which way the fortunes 
of the day must turif. Washington, intent upon 
seeing that his directions were strictly followed 
out, had taken up such an exposed position, that 
one of his staff ventured to remonstrate with him 
as to the unnecessary risk to which he was expos- 
ing himself. 

" ^ If you think the risk unnecessary, you are 
at liberty to step back,' was Washington's imme- 
diate and stem reply. 

" But that his aide-de-camp was in the right, 
however little Washington was disposed to listen 
to his advice, was soon to be made abundantly 
clear; for hardly had the words passed Washing- 
ton's lips, when the earth at his side was ploughed 
up by a cannon ball, which enveloped the whole 
party in a cloud of dust. ' No harm is done,' was 
Washington's cool remark, and when the smother 
passed away, the little group was found to have 
been happily untouched. 

" ^ Fortunately not,' replied Knox, an officer on 
the staff; ^but General,' he added, 'we cannot 
spare you yet !' 
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'"I must remain here/ was Washington's only 
reply ; and nothing could induce him to leave his 
hazardous position till he saw that his arrange- 
ments were all crowned with success^ and that the 
redoubts were in the possession of the Americans 
and their allies; then turning away with the quiet 
remark^ ' The work is done^ and well done V he 
called for his horse^ and rode back to his tent, to 
take prompt council with his officers as to the best 
means of consolidating the victory so happily 
begun. 

" Very different^ meanwhile^ were the thoughts 
and feelings of the unhappy Comwallis, as he 
found himself thus suddenly deprived of all pro- 
spect of carrying on a successful defence. With- 
out a hope of succour from New York, his fortifi- 
cations already destroyed, and the town com- 
manded by the redoubts in the possession of the 
enemy, what remained but to surrender? and yet 
there was something so galling in the thought, 
that Comwallis, knowing that he could rely upon 
the support of his men, determined to make one 
last effort before submitting to this degradation. 

" There was but short time to mature the plan 
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which^ in his extremity^ he had the daring to con- 
ceive ; for in that very night he made up his mind 
to withdraw his army from York Town, cut his 
way through the opposing ranks of the enemy, 
mount his own men on the horses he trusted to 
seize, and then make his way across the country 
before Washington should have sufficiently reco- 
vered from his surprise to be able to oflfer any 
successful opposition to this bold proceeding. 

" It was just one of those daring exploits, which 
often by their very hardihood command success ; 
the men entered eagerly into the views of their 
leader ; and at midnight, the first detachment of 
boats put off noiselessly from the shore. The 
crews effected their landing secretly, and in per- 
fect order; the hearts of the men beat high with 
hope — all promised well — a few hours more and 
success and victory might be their own. When 
just as the second portion of the garrison were 
crossing the stream, the weather which had hitherto 
been calm and still, changed suddenly : a violent 
storm of wind arose, dispersing some of the boats 
and driving others so much out of their course, 
that alas ! and alas ! before they could again be 
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brought together^ the day had dawned^ and all 
hope of escape was at an end. 

'^It was a bitter disappointment^ and all the 
more bitter^ from the highly- wrought expectations 
of success in which the men had been indulging ; 
but there was no help for it^ the soldiers were 
forced to recross the river^ exposed to the fire of 
the enemy^ to seek such shelter as their half de- 
stroyed fortifications might still afford. 

" And now what was to be done, surrender or die 
at tnfcijr posts ? There were many in that army who 
would gladly have chosen this latter alternative ; 
but Cornwallis^ however distasteful to himself was 
the thought of capitulating/ judged rightly that 
he should not be justified in exposing the troops 
who had so gallantly stood by him, and who were 
prepared still to stand by him to the end, to the 
certain death which would be their inevitable fate 
if he permitted them to await a general assault 
from the enemy. 

" To save, therefore, such a horrible and useless 
butchery, he consented to treat, and Washington 
granted the same terms which a year before Sir 
Henry Clinton had conceded to General Lincoln, 
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fallen he in like manner was forced to march out 
of Charlestown. But the recollection of how un- 
ejqpectedly and how disastrously the tables were 
now turned upon themselves^ did not tend to make 
the English soldiers submit more philosophically 
to their fate ; and as the men marched out of York 
Town, their sullen and depressed bearing spoke 
for itself of the extent of the mortification thev 
were now enduring : indeed, when the order was 
given to ground arms, many of the men were in 
such a state of angry indignation that they threw 
down their muskets with such violence as to break 
them. It was a miserable day for both officers 
and men. But even this was not enough ; — as if 
it was destined that Cornwallis and his ill-fated 
army were to drink the bitter cup of disappoint- 
ment to its very dregs, five days after the capitula- 
tion Sir Henry Clinton arrived to rescue them. 
Five days; oh ! why had they not held out. But 
it was too late now; too late for every thing, 
but a useless repentance, regret on the part of 
Cornwallis that his surrender should have been 
premature, — sorrow on that of Sir Henry that his 
assistance had not been a little more prompt. The 

X 
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last a€t of this wretched war was worthy of all 
that preceded it. Begun in folly, — carried on with 
weakness, — ended in disgrace. Well might Lord 
North exclaim with a bitter oath when he received 
the fatal news of the capture of Cornwallis and 

his army, — "Then, , it is all over.^^ Well 

might the people of England, — ^phlegmatic and 
long-suffering as they are, rise at last in mass and 
declare they would no longer consent to the miser- 
able misgovernment that had made their country 
a very bye- word in Europe. In those days of close 
boroughs, a vote in the House of Commons was a 
very different thing to what it is now ; and when 
the house which had so long and so subserviently 
followed the guidance of the king and his ministers, 
rose and asserted its own independence, proclaim- 
ing that the man who advocated the continuance 
of the war with the United States should be con- 
sidered a public enemy, Lord North felt a toler- 
ably sure conviction that the days of his ministry 
were numbered, and even George the Third was 
obliged to consider whether it might not be wise 
to listen to the voice of his people. 

" It would only puzzle you if I were to enter into 
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any long details of the miserable party and political 
quarrels of those times. People are very fond of 
talking of our degenerate days^ but^ when I read 
the accounts of what took place in England a hun- 
dred years ago^ it seems to me that instead of join* 
ing in such lamentations, we ought rather, grate- 
fully to thank God for the improved tone of national 
and public feeling. We have still no doubt plenty 
of faults we should do well to correct, but I am 
quite certain that words and deeds then sanctioned 
by the highest authority, would now be universally 
condemned not only on the higher principle of 
Christian morality, but simply and entirely as un- 
worthy of an English gentleman ; and when you 
get older and read the history of George the Third^s 
reign for yourselves, I shall be very much surprised 
if you do not come to the same conclusion as my- 
self. However for the present it is enough to say, 
that after the vote of censure passed by the Com- 
mons on the 4th of March, 1782, Lord North 
thought himself obliged to tender his resignation 
to the king; and the king seeing no power of 
escape, was obliged to accept it. A new ministry 
was formed, having the Marquis of Rockingham 

x2 
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for its head ; and its first business was to proclaim 
a truce to all active warfare in America whilst pre- 
liminaries were being arranged for the establish^ 
ment of a permanent peace. Lord Rockingham 
did not live to see the result of his efforts. He 
was succeeded in the government by Lord Shel- 
burne^ who^ more fortunate than his predecessor, 
carried his plans to a successful issue. 

'' Happily for England, the renown we had thrown 
away so wantonly in America, was better main- 
tained in our European wars ; and Rodney^s great 
naval victory over the French fleet commanded by 
La Grasse^ and Lord Heathfield's gallant defence 
of Gibraltar so raised our fallen prestige, that we 
were enabled to confront, on somewhat more equal 
terms, the ambassadors of France, Spain and the 
United States, who, in the autumn of 1782, met in 
Paris to settle the terms of a general peace. 

^* The intelligence that such a treaty was pending, 
was received with equal satisfaction both in Eng- 
land and America ; and although Washington, in 
the fear lest anything should occur to break off 
the negociations, did his best to urge upon the 
Congress the necessity of making every preparation 
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for another campaign^ as if war, not peace, was 
imminent, pointing out that nothing could be so 
disastrous as for the Americans to relax their exer- 
tions just at this most important crisis of their fate, 
for who might say whether they might not throw 
away all the advantages so dearly purchased, by 
giving themselves up prematurely to confidence 
and repose. Yet when the news that the treaty 
of peace had been signed in Paris, on the 30th of 
November, 1782, reached America, no man perhaps 
rejoiced so heartily as he whose calm courage, clear 
judgment, and resolute firmness of will, had so 
largely contributed to this happy result. 

"By this treaty England bound herself to acknow- 
ledge for all time coming the independence of the 
United States, and to allow the Americans the 
unlimited right of fishing in Newfoundland, the 
river St. Lawrence, and all other places which they 
had been in the habit of frequenting, — a privilege 
it must be confessed of which they have not been 
slow to avail themselves. However there is small 
sense in grumbling over an inevitable evil. As 
peace was most decidedly preferable to war, so it 
is better to look to the bright side, and be thankful 
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that a treaty was concluded even on these terms. 
There is one point however I have always regretted, 
and that is, that we could do so little to protect 
the interests of the loyal Americans, men who had 
served us faithfully during the whole continuance 
of the war. It was in vain that our plenipoten- 
tiaries advocated their cause. The only grace we 
could obtain for them was that the Congress should 
be recommended to consider their case. The 
result of such a recommendation was only too easy 
to foresee. Congress considered that as they had 
done nothing for the good of the United States, so 
the United States might hold itself excused from 
doing any good to them. The consequence was, 
that large numbers of these unfortunates, — their 
estates confiscated and their fortunes ruined — left 
their native country and sought a new home for 
themselves in Nova Scotia and the Bahamas ; and 
here I must stop, it is getting very late. When 
we next see Washington, it will be in quite a new 
character.^' 

It was some days, however, before the boys had 
any time to spare for listening to Washington's 
adventures, for every moment that they could 
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DOW snatch from their lessons^ was devoted to 
batting and bowlings and other practice for the 
approaching cricket match, into which a spirit of 
national as well as party jealousy had tmfortunately 
been infused, from the fact that two or three 
American boys had lately been sent to Mr. Hil* 
ton^s, who, warmly espousing Lee's side, made 
what ought to have been a common cause, a mere 
matter of partizanship. Lee and Charles were, 
beyond all competition, the best batsmen in the 
school; and whether England or America would 
get the most runs in the approaching contest, soon 
became a matter of far more eager speculation 
amongst the boys^ than whether the Eversham 
Club would or would not be beaten by the school. 

To do him justice, Ernest did the best he could 
to throw oil upon the troubled waters ; since he 
had been listening to the account of Washington 
and his times, his political views had under- 
gone a very material change ; and as he said to 
Charles, — 

^^ No good has ever come of all these quarrels. 
If we want to shew the real superiority of our 
country^ Charles, I think we should do so best by 
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proving that we are above all these petty jealousies. 
What is the sense of our regretting that we be- 
haved so foolishly and badly to the Americans a 
hundred years ago^ if we are to act just as ab- 
surdly when every fresh provocation comes? Let 
us remember^ we are all boys of the same school, 
fighting for a common cause, and do not let us 
throw away our chance of victory by all these 
miserable party squabbles/' 

As long as Charles was alone with Ernest, he 
was easily brought round to the same way of 
thinking; but it was not so easy to keep firm to 
his virtuous resolution, when he found himself in 
the play-ground, exposed to the taunts of the Lee 
faction, and the expostulations of his own party, 
who urged him on to redoubled exertion, that ^^he 
might take the shine out of that cocky young chap 
Lee V 

Under this double provocation, Ernest's well- 
meant remonstrances were not of much use, and 
instead of giving the two boys every opportunity 
for really good practice, — ^to bowl out Perceval, or 
to catch out Lee, as the case might be, was become 
the absorbing desire of the rival parties ; whilst> 
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instead of all scores being placed to the credit of 
the school^ whether Lee got more runs than Per- 
ceyal^ or vice vend, became day by day a subject 
of more angry and bitter recrimination. It was 
not therefore in a very harmonious spirit that 
the Hiltonites took the field on the day of the 
long talked-of cricket match. 

It fell to the lot of the Eversham Club to go in 
first. They made an excellent score ; quite beyond 
what had been expected. It was clear that if the 
Hiltonites hoped for a victory, they must look 
well to what they were about^ and put forth all 
their strength. But on that day fortune seemed 
to be against them,— only three runs, and four of 
their men out already ! There was an eager whis- 
pered conference with the captain, and then Lee 
was sent in. ^' Well hit ! well hit V' and the ball 
spun along the ground ; and four runs were scored 
for the Hiltonites amidst their delighted cheers. 
A few more such strokes, and the fortune of the 
day ibay turn. And now, with the easy assurance 
of conscious power, Lee places himself before his 
wicket to await the ball. See, here it comes, just 
as he could have wished; he puts forth all his 
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strength for the stroke^ when snap ! — ^and his bat 
falls broken from his hand ! Quick as lightning 
he blocks the ball; bat what is to be done now? 
He knows quite well that, depriyed of his fayourite 
bat, more than half his power is gone. He was 
so familiar with its weight, — ^he knew so well how 
to manage it ; and as another bat is placed in his 
hand, he feels in a moment he can do nothing 
with it. It is too heayy for him ; and he flushes 
crimson as he thinks, not so much of the loss to 
the general cause, but that Charleses triumph oyer 
him is now secure. There is but one bat beside 
his own with which he could play, and that one 
is Charles's ! He knows that, for he has taken it 
in his hands before now ; and although it was then 
only to boast of the superiority of his own, he had 
found out its yalue quickly enough for himself. 
If he could only get that bat, he might still shew 
the Eyersham Club what good play was like; but 
then how to obtain it ? Charles might be the very 
next boy to come in, and how could he ask him 
to giye up to him that on which the success of his 
own play must mainly depend. Once again, 
then, he took up his place before the wicket, but 
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with, a very different movement to the self-con- 
scious air of yictorv his whole manner had but a 
short time before betrayed. True he did guard 
his wickets^ but that was all ; there was no run 
to be got bom his bat. The Evershams were in 
high glee> the Hiltonites proportionabiy depressed. 

It was just at this moment that Charles^ who 
had been fielding in a distant part of the ground, 
was informed of the accident by one of his own 
partizans. " Never was anything more fortunate 
for you," exclaimed the boy ; " you are sure to 
beat him now. He will be out in no time ; and 
then it is only for you to go in and win !" 

It must be confessed that for an instant Charles 
experienced a sensation of delighted triumph. It 
was only for an instant, and then he coloured with 
annoyance, that he should have been so un- 
generous. 

Washington's words, " No matter who wins, so 
long only as the good cause is advanced,^' flashed 
back upon his recollection. To hasten to the 
tent, — ^to seize up his bat, — to rush back to the 
cricket field, — ^run up to Lee and put the bat in 
his hand, was the* work of an instant, whilst he 
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exclaimed breathlessly^ '^Take it^ Lee^ I know 
you can play with it ; remember^ you most keep 
up the honour of our side ; we shall want all our 
strength to-day V^ 

" But suppose you come in next ?" 

" Oh, never mind me ! If I come in before yon 
are out, I can manage with Emest^s bat. Play 
away ; and make all the runs you can.'' 

There was no time for compliments or thanks, 
but Lee, though he said little, was none the less 
touched, not only by Charles's generous action, 
but by the kindliness with which the act was done ; 
and as he took the bat, he felt thoroughly ashamed 
of all his misconduct towards its owner. Fortu- 
nately for the school, however, his remorse did not 
interfere with his play ; and thanks to Charles's 
timely aid, Lee's score, when the match was at 
length concluded, by the victory of the Hiltonites 
over the Eversham Club, was the largest which 
had ever been known to have been made by any 
one boy in the school; and yet, strangely enough, 
when Charles heard it called out amidst the cheers 
of the boys, he had not even a momentary sensa- 
tion of annoyance that his own number of runs 
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was not so great. And though he certainly did 
not stay to analyze his own feelings^ yet the real 
truth was, that he felt so happy at the thought 
that he had conquered himself^ and done what was 
right and kind, that there was no room left in his 
mind for the disappointment which he might other- 
wise have felt. And indeed, when^ at the end of 
the day Lee came up to him, thanking him cor- 
dially for the assistance he had given him; and 
when the boys one and all declared that though 
Lee's glorious play had undoubtedly given them 
the majority, yet but that for Perceval's plucky 
conduct in thinking more of the honour of the 
school than of his own success, they should cer- 
tainly have lost the victory; and that therefore he 
deserved the thanks of the boys quite as much as 
Lee; Charles felt so honestly proud and happy, 
that even if he could have changed places with 
his victorious rival, it is doubtful whether he would 
not have thought his own triumph the best worth 
having of the two. 
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CHAPTER X. 



"Now, mama, if you are at leisure, we are;*' 
said Ernest, as, a few days after the great cricket 
match, and when the excitement it had occasioned 
had in some measure subsided, the boys returning 
to their usual habits, came into the study for one 
of their accustomed talks. 

'^ And now that we have come to the end of the 
war with England, I think I shall like the story 
better,^' said Charles ; " there will be nothing to 
hurt my pride and vanity.'^ 

" My story will have that advantage, certainly,*' 
replied Mrs. Grenville ; ^' but I am afraid you will 
hardly find the details of Washington's life as 
a lawgiver, so amusing as the account of his 
doings as a general. However, I should give you 
a very one-sided view of his character, if I were 
only to shew him to you as Commander-in-chief. 
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I have always thought that he displayed even 
greater talent when he was President of the United 
States^ than when he was organizing the revolu- 
tion^ or carrying it through all the difficulties and 
dangers that beset it^ before he finally brought it 
to its glorious consummation. I remember being 
very much struck with the truth of a remark I 
came to in a book that I was reading a little while 
ago^ but at the moment I cannot remember in what 
book it was, — ' That it was not so much for his 
military talents tiiat Washington was remarkable, 
for he lost more battles than he won, but for his 
excellent judgment, his calm good sense, his strict 
sense of justice, his unbending resolution to carry 
out what he himself thought right/ And these are 
the very qualities which, though they do not 
render a man^s biography especially lively and 
entertaining, yet fit him for playing not only a 
distinguished part in the council chamber, but for 
becoming a lasting benefactor to his country and 
mankind. 

*^ Although Washington had urged so strongly 
upon Congress the prudence of maintaining the 
army in the greatest possible state of efficiency, 
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80 long as there was a chance of the continuance 
of the war^ yet as soon as the terms of the peace 
were definitely settled^ he no longer opposed the 
wishes of the majority of the members that the 
troops should be disbanded as quickly as possible^ 
and allowed to return on furlough to their own 
homes. On the 2nd of November, 1783, Wash- 
ington issued his last general order to the army, 
over whose interests he had watched so carefully 
and so constantly for the past eight years; and 
whilst bidding them affectionately farewell, and 
thanking them for the obedience and devotion that 
they had invariably evinced towards himself, he 
took occasion to remind them that they must not 
think that their work was yet concluded. By their 
courage, their energy, and their perseverance, they 
had indeed gained the precious boon of liberty for 
their country, but a still more difSicult task was 
before them, — to prove themselves worthy of that 
liberty which they had won. Let them go, then, 
to their own homes ; let them resume their duties 
as citizens ; and shew, by their moderation in the 
hour of triumph, by their abandonment of all 
thoughts of self-aggrandizement when the good of 
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the commonwealth was at stake, by the spirit of 
unity and true fellowship which should mark every 
action of their daily lives, that the men who could 
so nobly maintain their country^s honour on the 
field of battle, were no less competent to fulfil the 
arduous task of raising her to a great and inde- 
pendent empire, now that at the risk of their own 
lives they had purchased for her the inestimable 
blessing of peace. 

" They were noble and dignified words of fare- 
well, and doubtless found an echo in the hearts of 
hundreds of those to whom they were addressed ; 
but for Washington himself there was a still more 
trying ordeal to go through, when, on the 4th of 
December, he bid farewell to the oflScers who for 
so many years had served under his command. 

" He had been for some time detained in New 
York, making arrangements for the security of 
the town, when it was finally evacuated by the 
'English troops ; and now this his last work at an 
end, he was preparing to start for Annapolis, to 
deliver up to the Congress then sitting in that 
town, the appointment which he had so long held, 
— gloriously for his country, honourably to him- 

Y 
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self. Unknown to him^ the officers of his army 
assembled at an hotel which stood by the banks of 
the Hudson, close to the ferry by which Washing- 
ton was to cross; as he entered the room and 
found himself suddenly in the midst of the men 
who for so many years had fought by his side^ 
— sharing his difficulties, rejoicing in his success, 
— ^Washington's calm self-control for once gave 
way, and it was not till he had hastily swallowed 
a glass of wine that he was sufficiently restored to 
address to them even a few kind parting words. 
Still waters run deepest ; and this was no moment 
for empty protestations ! Silently the officers 
wrung the hand of their great general; silently 
they accompanied him to the barge which was 
awaiting him ; and when it moved slowly from the 
shore, uncovered and in silence they watched its 
progress down the stream; and not till, gliding 
behind a headland, it was at length lost to sight, 
did Washington's brave companions-in-arms realize 
that the tie which had bound them together was 
indeed separated, and that it was possible those 
who had so long been friends might meet again on 
earth no more. 



i 
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'^ More imposing^ possibly^ to others, but hardly 
so touching to himself, was the last act of the 
great drama, when on the 23rd of December, 
1783, Washington appeared before the assembled 
house of Congress, to deliver into the hands of 
the President his commission as Commander- 
in-Chief. 

'* The house was crowded in every part, — the 
gallery was occupied by hundreds of ladies, the 
body of the house by officers in fiill costume. 
With dignified self-composure Washington walked 
through the ranks of excited and enthusiastic 
spectators, and then, when the cheers died away, 
his voice rose clearly in the hushed silence, as, 
thanking his countrymen for the trust they had so 
long reposed in him, he congratulated them on 
the success which had crowned their efforts, and 
besought them to let their grateful thoughts rest, 
not so much on the triumph they had achieved, 
as on Him who had given the victory ; ending his 
speech with the simple words, — 

'' * And now I close this last act of my official 
life by commending the interests of my country 
to the protection of Almighty Ood, and those who 

y2 
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have the superintendence of them to His holj 
keeping/ 

" There were no cheers then, the assembly were 
too deeply moved, but tears rushed into eyes 
which had been dry for many a year before ; aad 
every heart felt that the President spoke its own 
feelings when, in answering Washington's address^ 
he concluded with the words, 'You retire into 
private life, followed by the blessings of your 
countrymen; but do not think that your glory 
terminates with your military command. The re- 
collection of your virtues will continue to animate 
our actions, so long as our country shall endure as 
a nation.' 

"There could have been no testimony to his 
worth at once more true and more gratifying to 
him who so richly deserved such praise ; but all 
these scenes were harassing and exciting, and 
Washington wanted rest. Escaping, therefore, as 
quickly as possible from the congratulations of his 
friends, Washington left Annapolis, and hurried on 
to Mount Vernon, — the home to which he was so 
deeply attached, and from which he had been ab» 
sent for eight years, with the exception of one 
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hasty visit when he was on his way to the siege of 
York Town. 

'* Happily for their own credit^s sake the mem- 
bers of Congress were anxious to give Washington 
some more substantial proof of their gratitude 
than mere empty thanks ; and knowing well how 
much his fortune had suffered from all the calls 
made upon it during the war^ they were anxious 
to make some suitable provision for the expendi- 
ture it was clearly foreseen his fame and posi- 
tion would now entail upon him. But nothing 
could induce Washington to listen to the proposi- 
tion. What he had lost in fortune was his free 
gift to his country. What he spent now in main- 
taining the fame of her hospitality should be only 
that which he could honestly afford. He thanked 
them from his heart ; but he could accept of no 
reward for services which were so gladly given ; so 
fully recompensed by the love and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens. 

" It was soon evident, however, that those had 
judged rightly who foresaw the increased expendi- 
ture which Washington's popularity would entail 
upon him. Mount Vernon was the great centre 
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of attraction for all visitors. There was not a 
foreigner of distinction who came to America but 
his first thought was to be introduced to its great 
general; there was not an American who could 
find a shadow of excuse^ and who did not seek to 
paj at least one visit to the home of his distin* 
guished countryman. It was well for Washington 
that he was a man of such firm will and fixed 
habits^ or his time would have been very little 
more his own now than it had been when he 
was in office. 

'^ But he never allowed himself to be disturbed 
from his regular routine. If friends liked to come 
and see him^ he was glad that they should come ; 
but they must not interfere with his plans^ nor 
with his round of daily duties ; and to look well 
to the interests of his tenants and his estates^ was 
to Washington's straightforward honest mind as 
imperative a duty now, as to see to the welUbeing 
of his army had been when he was Commander- 
in-chief. With perfect liberality, there was no 
Waste or display in the housekeeping at Mount 
Vernon. With this many found fault ; they would 
have liked all the ^clat of a more profuse expen- 
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dituie^ but it seems to me it was far more honour- 
able in such a man as Washington to live in ac- 
cordance with what he knew his own private 
means could afford, rather than to dazzle the eyes 
of his visitors with magnificence purchased at the 
expense of the State. 

^^That in small things Washington was not 
what is commonly called generous, I can quite 
believe ; strict justice was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of his mind, and strict justice is seldom 
found in what the world praises as generosity. 
Open-handed prodigality is sure to find more ad- 
mirers than rigid economy, and Washington never 
liked to give more for anything he purchased than 
that which he thought its real value, and on this 
point there is generally a considerable difference 
between those who buy and those who sell. Wash- 
ington Irving tells a story which shews that his 
friends were not only perfectly aware of this 
peculiarity, but were not afraid of openly laughing 
at Washington on the subject. Harry Lee, the 
man who took such a prominent part in endeavour- 
ing to entice Arnold away from New York, and 
who was one of Washington's especial favourites. 
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was staying at Mount Vernon^ when Washington 
happened one day to remark he was in want of a 
pair of first-rate carriage-horses. 

^^ ^ I have got a splendid pair to sell^' replied 
Lee, * but they will not do for you/ 

" ' Why not V asked Washington. 

" ' Because/ returned Lee laughingly, ' you 
never will pay more than half-price for anything, 
and I want a good round sum for mine.' 

^' In cases of real distress^ however, Washington 
was always ready to give both time and money. 
He could therefore afiford to let his friends laugh 
at his little peculiarities ; and all those who had 
the slightest claim upon Washington, and indeed 
many who had no claim at all, but that they were 
poor and in want, found in him a true friend and 
generous protector. 

'^ The two or three years that followed the con- 
clusion of the peace, vere very happy years to 
Washington. Released from all ofiicial duties, 
he was at liberty to devote himself to those 
country pursuits of which he was so passionately 
fond; and hunting and shooting, and superin^ 
tending the alterations and improvements of his 
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estate^ must have been a very pleasant change 
after all his long years of hard and anxious 
campaigning. His habits were very simple; he 
rose very early^ and got through a great amount 
of business before breakfast^ which was at half- 
past seven.'* 

" Half-past seven \ oh aunt, how dreadful !" ex- 
claimed Charles. '* He might as well have been 
a school-boy.'* 

''I think, if I had been Mrs. Washington, I 
should have petitioned hard for another half- 
hour's grace," replied Mrs. Grenville, ^'though 
at the same time I am quite sure their habits 
were much more sensible than our own. Di- 
rectly breakfast was over, Washington's horse was 
brought to the door. If any of the guests who 
were staying at Mount Vernon liked to accom- 
pany him in his ride, they were at liberty to do 
so, only they must go where the general went, and 
listen to him giving his orders, etc., to his farm 
bailiffs and others. He never allowed any one 
to interfere with his morning duties and employ- 
ments. At three o'clock the whole party assem- 
bled for dinner. The remainder of the afternoon 
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and evening he gave up to conversation with his 
guests, to reading, writing, or playing whist, as 
the case might be. At ten o^clock the whole 
household retired to bed. 

'' But whilst to Washington the years were thus 
tranquilly and happily passing by, heavy clouds 
were gathering upon the political horizon, and men 
began to look towards Mount Yemon as to theif 
refuge from the coming storm. If even during 
the time of the struggle with Great Britain it had 
been found impossible entirely to suppress party 
strife and jealousies, it was of course doubly diffi- 
cult, now that the barrier of actual peril to the 
State was removed, and each man felt himself at 
liberty to follow that which was good in his own 
eyes. Conflicting interests, contending principle^ 
embittered every national discussion, and calm 
judging men were not long in discerning that 
without some great master*mind arose amongst 
them, and with firm but gentle hand grasping the 
reins of government, could control the fiery spirits 
of the men who, in the first burst of their newly* 
found freedom, had not yet learned to control 
themselves, the liberty they had struggled so 
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hard to gain would be no liberty at all, but that 
the republic would become one wild lawless scene 
of anarchy. 

" In this emergency, men felt that Washington 
alone was equal to the task of restoring order, and 
of establishing the constitutton of their country 
upon the firm basis of law and of good govern- 
ment j and on the 4th of March, 1789, he was 
unanimously chosen President of the United 
States. But it is doubtful whether eren the proud 
distinction of being called by a great nation^s 
Toice to this almost regal position, reconciled 
Washington to giving up the quiet and the hap- 
piness of his life at Mount Vernon ; he was, how- 
ever, too good and too true a patriot to hesitate 
when he felt that the interests of his country were 
at stake. He had already rejected with scorn a 
proposition made by a large portion of the army, 
just before their final disbandment, that relying on 
their support he should assume for himself the title 
and dignity of king. This he would have thought 
treason to the State, but now that his country 
called upon him to take to himself what was in 
fact kingly power without the name^ he felt that 
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he was bound to comply with her request^ and as 
he had formerly forgotten self^ in what would hare 
been a tempting bait to the vanity and ambition of 
most men^ so now he put aside all thoughts of 
his own ease and rest^ and cheerfully took up the 
burdens of the State. 

" He left Mount Vernon on the 16th of April, 
and his whole progress to New York was like one 
great triumphal procession. All America seemed 
to be making holiday ; cannons fired their noisiest 
salutes; bells rang forth their merriest peals; 
triumphal arches spanned the roads by which he 
passed; flags waved; bands played the national 
airs; old men tottered out from their firesides; 
young men and maidens pressed eagerly forward ; 
mothers held up their babies in their arms ; all 
eyes were fixed on Washington — all thoughts were 
bent on doing him reverence. It was a strange 
and touching sights and one which has not been 
often given to the world to see : a whole nation 
coming voluntary forward to do honour to the vir- 
tues of a man. 

'' Determined not to be outdone, the city of New 
York made great preparations for giving the Pre- 
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^ident a fitting reception. He was met at Eliza- 
beth Point by a number of the members of Congress, 
and by them conducted to a state barge which had 
been fitted up magnificently for the occasion^ and 
which was rowed by thirteen pilots in white uni- 
form. As soon as the President had taken his 
seat^ the signal was given, and the barge moved 
off amidst the excited cheers of the crews who 
manned the ships and boats in the river^ and which 
now crowded with spectators, and with colours fly- 
ing, and in holiday trim, followed closely in the 
wake of the great city barge. As Washington 
neared the town, the salutes of the artillery pealed 
forth their welcome, and so amidst the thundering 
of the cannon, and the cheering of the multitude, 
Washington was conducted to his new home, sur- 
rounded by an escort, composed not only of the 
military, but of the clergy, the foreign ministers, 
the officers of state, and of all the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day. It was a proud day 
for Washington, and he would not have been 
human, if his heart had not beat faster than 
Qsual, as he listened to the acclamations of the 
multitude^ the congratulations of his friends, and 
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contrasted the homage now paid to him in this his 
hour of triumph, with the temper of the people, 
at a daj not so very long passed away, when his 
conduct misrepresented, his talents misunderstood, 
he, so to speak, had upheld alone the resolution of 
his country, and had declared that rather than 
acknowledge that all was lost, he would pass over 
the Alleganies with any who would follow him, 
and plant the standard of liberty in an unknown 
land. As thoughts of the past mingled with the 
sensations of the present, well might he write in 
his diary — ^ As I listened to the inspiriting music 
of the bands ; the noise of the cannon ; the cheers 
of the people rending the very air ; the satisfac- 
tion which I felt was marred as I thought how 
different might be the feelings that would animate 
them some day in spite of all that I now hope to 
do for their good !' 

'^ Alas! and alas ! for Washington. If he could 
have known what I have just learned in reading 
the memoirs of Leslie the artist, that his beloved 
Mount Vernon was to be allowed to go to ruin ; 
that amongst the descendants of those men who 
that day cheered him to the echo, none would be 
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found to give a few hundred pounds to save from 
destruction^ in a back garret in London^ the only 
good portrait ever painted of Washington, and 
whose place ought to have been on the walls of 
the Senate House in Philadelphia, he would have 
understood even better than when he wrote them, 
the sad wisdom contained in words which few men 
but himself would have written at such a time. 

" However, when the whole city is brilliant with 
joyful illuminations, when the people are shouting, 
and the merry bells are ringing, it is hardly a time 
to dim the joy of the present by the sad antici- 
pations of the morrow, more especially as this is 
one of the last real holidays that Washington is to 
enjoy for years. Work, and very hard work too, 
is now claiming his attention, and Washington 
was never a man to shrink from any one call of 
duty. 

'' He soon found it actually necessary to arrange 
settled times for getting through the business of 
the day ; and when once he made a fixed rule, 
nothing but an urgent call of duty ever induced 
him to set it on one side ; and by keeping firmly 
to this plan^ it is almost inconceivable how much 
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he contrived to accomplish. But there was one 
day^ however^ on which nothing conld persuade 
him to work. He gave six days to his country, 
aad thereby earned^ he thought, the privilege of 
giving one day to God. He went regularly to 
church in the morning, spent the afternoon always 
alone by himself, and joined his own family circle 
in the evening, and although he would occasionally 
allow some very old friend to spend an hour or two 
with him on the Sunday, yet no mere acquaint- 
ance or stranger was ever admitted under any pre- 
tence whatever. There were plenty of opportupi- 
ties given during the week for such introductions. 
He needed the Sabbath for himself, and for that 
quiet communing with God from which he drew 
his strength, and whose blessing resting upon him, 
made him what he was, his country^s safeguard, 
— the benefactor of his race. If people doubt 
whether the duties of office are compatible with the 
requirements of religion, they have but to look at 
Washington. One such living example is an 
answer that no scepticism can refute. 

^'Admirable as was Washington's conduct as 
President of the United States, yet I am afraid 
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you would not find the account of it amusing^ if I 
were to enter very fully into the details of the mea- 
sures by which he sought to consolidate the pros- 
perity of the commonwealth, by adjusting the cur- 
rency on a fixed basis, by regulating all official in- 
tercourse with foreign states, by settling the military 
and police regulations of the country, and by ar- 
ranging all matters connected with commerce, agri- 
culture, science ; and yet carrying out these great 
works in such a spirit as to avoid all party irrita- 
tion, party jealousy, and party emulation. "When 
you read the accounts of these times for yourselves, 
I think you will agree with me that there was no 
man in America who could have done what Wash- 
ington did except himself. No wonder then that 
when his term of office expired there was but one 
feeling throughout the whole land, and this was 
an intense desire that he should be persuaded to 
resume the authority which he had exercised so 
entirely to the satisfaction of all parties. But it 
was well known that Washington was anxious to 
give up the cares of the State, and spend the rest 
of his life in peace and quietness at his dearly loved 
Mount Vernon. There was but one hope of induc- 
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ing him to reconsider his determination^ and that 
was to shew him that his Anty to his conntrjr called 
for this sacrifice of himself^ and it is qnite carious 
to read in the various appeals which were made to 
him hy aU parties, men of the most varying opi- 
nions and principles, how all alike seized hold of 
this one vulnerable point, and urged upon him the 
claims of duty, claims to which they well knew he 
had never yet turned a deaf ear. 

^' ^ The confidence of the whole union is cen- 
tred in you,^ wrote one ; ^ you will then add one 
or two more to the many years you have already 
sacrificed to the good of mankind/ 

^^^I{/ urged another, 'you will continue in 
office, there is no harm to be dreaded ; if you qcdt^ 
there are all things to fear. I trust and pray God 
you will determine to make a further sacrifice of 
your own happiness for the public good/ 

'^ It is a noble testimony to Washington's cha- 
racter, that men should have known that such 
were the arguments needed to persuade him to 
retain a more than regal power, and yet none 
else would have been strong enough to induce him 
to continue in the office he was so anxious to re- 
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linquish; and it was with a heavy heart that he 
again took the oaths as President^ on the 4th. of 
March^ 1793. Once installed^ however^ all regret 
was at an end^ and quite forgetting all the plea- 
sures he had been anticipating in his agricultural 
and country pursuits^ he devoted as befose all his 
time and energies to the wise ordering of the affairs 
of the state^ and certainly never was any one more 
fitted for the task. He was such a large-minded 
man ; he had such humility for himself^ such toler- 
ance for others. I remember reading a quotation 
from one of his own letters with which I was won- 
derfully struck^ and which seems to me to give the 
explanation of his extraordinary influence over 
men of all tempers and opinions. 

'^ ' The minds of men/ he wrote, ^ are as various 
as their faces. If the motives of their actions are 
pure, it would be as wrong to impute crime to 
their ideas, as it would be to make it their fault 
that they had ugly features.^ 

''It would make the world much happier 
if we could remember, and carry out in our 
daily practice, this broad and comprehensive 
system of toleration, with which we are all too 
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apt to let our prejudices and our passions in- 
terfere. 

"It was well for America that Washington 
consented to be re-elected her President: there 
were perilous times at hand^ — the French Revolu- 
tion had just broken out ; war was declared be- 
tween England and France. How should America 
act ? It wanted a steady hand to hold the balance 
true ; let but one grain of personal liking or dis- 
liking be thrown into the scale^ and the Republic 
might be involyed in a new and ruinous war. 
Naturally the sympathy of the Americans was 
with the French, now struggling for the liberty 
which their late allies had just obtained; but 
Washington with his usual clear judgment saw 
that this was not the moment for indulging sym- 
pathies, however legitimate, and at once announced 
that the policy of the United States would be that 
of strict neutrality. At the same time, however, 
he neglected no precaution which would enable 
America to join in the contest should her honour 
or dignity require such a sacrifice. As he well said, 
and as I only wish we in England could always 
remember, — ^ If we desire to avoid insult we must 
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be able to repel it ; if we desire to secure peace, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.' '* 

^'But, mama, we are acting upon his advice 
now, are we not?^^ exclaimed Ernest. ''Think 
of our volunteers.'' 

" I do very often think of them,'' replied Mrs. 
Grenville, with a quiet smile; "too often I am 
sometimes afraid. It is a grand movement, and 
one of which I, like hundreds of others, feel so 
proud, that my only fear is, that whilst rejoicing 
in our strength, we may forget whose arm alone 
can give the victory. However, it is something 
that the old British lion is waking up from his 
quiet sleep. A few years ago, and we should have 
thought Washington's advice quite superfluous; 
happily there are now a large body of brave, and 
of good men too amongst us, who are willing grate- 
fully to act upon it, and I only trust that with 
God's blessing the warning has come in time ; and 
that, as thanks to Washington's able and energetic 
rule, America escaped the perils that beset her at 
the end of the last century, so may we, by follow- 
ing his precepts and example, come scatheless out of 
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the dangers that are even now making many stoat 
hearts tremble as they think of the evils that are 
coming on our land. Of one things at any rate^ I 
am sure^ that if we will seek our strength where 
Washington sought for his, — ^if we will but take 
council with the Lord, and not with man,— we 
may be cast down, but we shall not be destroyed, 
and the cloud now hanging heavily above, will 
burst in mercies o^er our heads.'' 

^^ I wish we had got a Washington," said Ar- 
thur^ '^ and then I should not be afraid/' 

'^ Alas ! Washingtons do not rise up every 
day," replied Mrs. Grenville, ^^I think it is Byrou 
who says, — 

* Yet one, the greatest, last, and best, 
The Cindnnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate ; 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blash there was but one !' 

And a much greater than Byron has borne a still 
more eloquent testimony to his work. Fetch me 
that paper, Ernest," continued Mrs. Orenville; 
" the one lying on my writing desk. Thank you. 
I marked a passage here from a speech Lord 
Brougham has lately made at Edinburgh, as 
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being ^ far more powerful testimony to the worth 
of such a man as Washington than any words 
which I could use. 

*^ ' In Washington/ says Lord Brougham^ ' we 
may contemplate every excellence, military and 
dvil, applied to the service of his country and 
mankind ; a triumphant warrior^ unshaken in con- 
fidence when the most sanguine had a right to 
despair; a successful ruler in all the difficulties of 
a course wholly untried, — directing the formation 
of a new Government for a great people, the first 
time so vast an experiment had ever been tried for 
man: voluntarily and unostentatiously retiring 
from supreme power with the veneration of all 
parties, of all nations, of all mankind, that the 
rights of man might be conserved, and that his 
example might never be appealed to by vulgar 
tyrants. It will be the duty of the historian and 
the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of com- 
memorating this illustrious man ; and until time 
shall be no more, will a test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and in virtue, be 
derived from the veneration of the immortal name 
of Washington.' '' 
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''Bat mama/^ said Ernest^ as Mrs. Grenville 
put down the paper ; '' though that may be better 
said than you could have said it, yet it exactly 
carries out all you have been telling us. That is 
just the character you have drawn of Washington.^' 

" It is what I have wished to draw^ there is no 
doubt • about that/' replied Mrs. Qrenville; "and 
I must confess that when I read Lord Brougham's 
eloquent tribute to his worth, it was a very great 
pleasure to me to find how entirely the opinions 
of such a man coincided with my own. That 
Lord Brougham should endorse what I have told 
you with such words of his, was at any rate to 
affix the seal of truth to my own narrative. How- 
ever, this is generalizing. We must go back for 
a moment, and take one last glance of Washington 
as President. The term of his office was again 
drawing to a close, and although a treaty which 
he had signed with England had given great dis- 
satisfaction to one party in the State, yet when 
the moment approached for his resigning his ap- 
pointment, party diflferences were forgotten in the 
general wish that he should again allow himself to 
be re-elected. But this time Washington was 
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firm in bis refosal. He was growing old; he 
needed repose. The dictates of daty alone would 
have kept him so long at his post. His strength 
was failings and dnty no longer required the sacri- 
fice of himself; and so he bid his people farewell^ 
in words so simple and touching^ that as they read 
them even his opponents were won to silent admi- 
ration. 

'' ' In looking back upon the acts of my admin- 
istration/ he said^ ^ I am too sensible of my own 
shortcomings not to know that I must have com- 
mitted faults ; and I only pray God that He will 
dissipate any ill effects which might result from 
any act of mine. I shall take with me to my 
home the pleasant hope that my country will think 
of me with indulgence^ and that after forty-five 
years of my life spent in her service, she will let 
the remembrance of my faults pass into oblivion, 
as I shall myself soon pass into that world where 
all faults will be forgotten in perfect peace and 
rest.^ '' 

^^ Oh mama, what a great good man he was,^^ 
exclaimed Arthur, his eyes quite full of tears. 
He was, indeed, a great good man, and it was 
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a sad day for his country when^ on the 4th o£ 
March^ 1797^ he finally relinquished all eonnectioa 
with the State^ and withdrew to the retirement of 
a country life at Mount Yemon. To himself, 
however, the change was a delightful one, and he 
returned to his forming, his hunting, his shooting, 
with the greater zeal that he had been so long 
precluded from entering into these his favooiite 
amusemente. A year and a half passed away ia 
this quiet routine of country pursuits^ varied only 
by occasional visits from his friends and admirers^ 
when one day early in December, 1799, whikt 
riding round bis farms as usual, he was overtaken 
by a violent snow-storm. Accustomed to be out 
in all kinds of weather, he did not think much 
about it, merely putting up the collar of his great 
coat to keep off the snow flakes, and continuing 
his ride. On his return to the house, his secre- 
tary, Mr. Lear^ met him with some letters which 
required franking, and seeing how wet he was, 
anxiously urged him at once to change his clothes* 
Washington, however, who had been out longer 
than usual, and who knew that dinner must be 
waiting for him^ merely replied that there was no 
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ueed of such precaution; it was only his outer 
coat that was damp^ and taking it off^ and giving 
it to the servant^ he franked the letters^ and then 
vent into the dining room without making any 
fiirther alteration in his dress. That evening he 
seemed pretty well^ but the next day his voice was 
hoarse^ and he complained of sore throat. It was 
dear he had taken cold. Nothings however^ could 
persuade him to use measures for curing it. 

" ^ Let it go as it came/ was his only reply ; 
and precious hours were wasted which could not 
be recalled. 

^' In the night he became so seriously unwell, 
tiiat Mrs. Washington was alarmed, and sent off 
for medical aid. Bleeding was then the favourite 
method of doctoring, and Washington was exten- 
JHvely bled; but it was all in vain. He grew 
hourly weaker and weaker, and it was clear to all 
around him that if some improvement did not 
take place immediately, in a few hours he must 
have breathed his last. As calm on his bed of 
death as he had been in the senate-house, or on 
the battle-field, Washington, perfectly conscious 
that his end was approaching, gave all his direc«- 
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tions as tranquilly as though he had known that 
years^ not moments^ were his own. He had lived 
for the hour that had now come ; and could say 
with his latest breath, and with a bright smile 
upon his lips, — 

' I am ready ; I am not afraid to go !' 
Thus tranquilly, — without a sigh, — without a 
struggle, — passed the spirit of this truly noble 
man into the presence of his Saviour and his God. 
It may almost be said of him^ in the words of St. 
Paul, — * I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at that 
day.^ '' 

Mrs. Grenville paused. There were a few mo- 
ments^ painful silence^ and then Ernest said in a 
voice that trembled, " Mama, I am so very, very 
sorry I ever made that absurd speech abotit Wash- 
ington ; I shall tell Lee I unsay every word I said." 

^^Do, my love; it is only right and just that 
you should do so." 

'^ But, mama, I am so sorry that I was so fool- 
ish as to say such a thing at all V 
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'* That is a sorrow, my love, I am afraid the 
very best of us must be content to experience a 
great many times in the course of our lives. As 
long as we live, we must all be more or less liable 
to error. All that the best man amongst us can 
do is to seek earnestly to know the truth, and to 
be ready to acknowledge that he has been mistaken 
as soon as he discovers his error." 

^^ And that I am sure, mama, I am most anxious 
to do. I am only so very glad that you told us 
the story !" 

" Well,'^ returned Charles, '^ I am not quite so 
sure whether I am ; now that I know the truth I 
shall not be able to stand up for England any 
more ; so where ignorance was bliss, it is a folly to 
be wise." 

^^Oh Charles, how can you say so?" exclaimed 
Arthur, whose feelings were too much excited by 
the narrative to which he had been listening, to 
be able to perceive that his cousin was only in fun ; 
" It is not because we did wrong so many years 
ago, that we need be ashamed of our country 
now. I am as ready as any one can be to acknow- 
ledge how badly we behaved at the time of the 
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American war, and I am sure no one can be mate 
sorry for it than I am, but I love and honour and 
admire my country just the same for all that, far 
I am quite sure that if the time were to come oyer 
again, we should not act as we did then. Do you 
think we should, mama?^' 

"I hope not,'^ replied Mrs. Grenville; '^ but of 
this at any rate I am quite sure, that if we wish 
to profit by the experience of the past, we must 
not shrink from hearing the truth, because it is 
painful or humiliating to ourselves. We must not 
fancy that the English can do no wrong ; but rather 
by the light of the past must we seek calmly 
to read the faults of the present. It has been 
often said that we hear more truths from our ene- 
mies than from our friends ; and certainly, if we 
will, we may draw more useful lessons from our 
shortcomings than from our most brilliant suc- 
cesses. If in listening to this story you have 
learned to think more justly of others, more 
humbly of yourselves, you at least will not have 
listened to it in vain.'' 

'^ Aunt Helen, shall I tell you something?'' ex- 
claimed Charles, as, springing up from his seat, he 
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threw himself on a footstool at Mrs. Grenville's 
feet^ and taking her hand in his, looked up 
-eagerly in her face^ his bright eyes brighter than 
«ver. 

^^ Yes, my love, anything you like \" 
^^ But you must promise not to think me con- 
ceited if I tell !" 

" I think I may safely pass my word !" 
And so, his voice trembling at first, but gaining 
strength as he went on, Charles told his aunt of 
all that had taken place since the day she had 
given him the advice to return good for evil, and 
to vanquish Lee^s enmity by acts of kindness; 
and then, not forgetting to pay a passing tribute 
of praise to Ernest^s good offices as mediator, he 
brought his story down to the time of the great 
cricket-match. 

^'And then, aunt, you come inagain,^^ con- 
tinued the generous-hearted boy ; " for if it had 
not been for you, I never should have been able to 
gain the victory over myself. But when I knew 
that Lee would be beaten if I did not give him 
my bat, I thought of you, and of all that you 
had said, and I thought it would be better to try 
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and do what was rights than to get the boys^ praise 
for myself; and I did try very faard^ annt^ and I 
hope I succeeded; and if I did rights it is all 
thanks to you, Aunt Helen." 

" Yours are, indeed, thanks worth having, my 
darling," replied Mrs. Grenville, as she stooped 
down and kissed him affectionately ; ^' you could 
give me no such pleasure as to remember so gener- 
ously what I have said to you. God bless you, 
and strengthen you to every good work V 

^^And do you know, mama," added Ernest, 
'^ since the cricket-match the school has been like 
a different place. We have had no quarrels at all, 
and the boys all say that it is Charles's doing that 
we are all so happy together. Even Lee acknow- 
ledges that it was thanks to Charles he got the 
victory ; and it was only yesterday he told me he 
was very sorry for all his irritating speeches, — he 
only did it to vex us ; and he feels quite ashamed 
of himself, now that he has foimd out what a 
plucky, generous fellow Charles is. He says there 
must be some good in us any way." 

"Then you may judge for yourselves how very 
little reason you had to be angry at the foolish 
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speeches he made about England. You see they 
were made more from ignorance and irritation 
than from any well-grounded dislike, and that he, 
like yourselves, comes to a very diflFerent conclu- 
sion as to the merits of the case, as soon as he 
has the opportuiiity of ascertaining the truth a 
little more clearly. There is one thing, however, 
which you must bear in mind : in the concerns of 
nations, as well as in matters belonging only to 
private families, the Word of the Lord holds good, 
— that the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation ; 
and instead of resenting the dislike and jealousy 
with which we are regarded by a large portion of 
the American nation, we shall do well to take it 
patiently as the natural consequence of our own 
former misdoings, whilst we seek to win them 
back to better thoughts of us by a very different line 
of policy from that which we adopted during the 
last century. And if we wish to know how much 
more easily hearts are won by acts of courtesy 
than by deeds of violence, we have but to look at 
the conduct of our own Prince of Wales, and see 
the reception which has been accorded to him in 
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America, — a reception as honourable to the one 
nation^, as it has been gratifying to the other; and 
in proof of the truth of what I have just said, 
I may quote the charming, lines sung at the con- 
cert at Boston, which was given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, — lines well worthy of our Na- 
tional Anthem ;'' and then, with the quiet ear- 
nestness of true deep feeling, Mrs. Grenville re*- 
peated the verses which, heard in a distant land, 
and ringing from the sweet young voices of tht 
choristers of Boston, must have made pleasant 
music to their Royal guest : — 

** ' God bless our father's land, 
Keep her in heart and hand, 

One with oar own ! 
From all her foes defend, 
Be her brave people's Friend, 
On all her realms descend, 

Protect her throne I 

" * Father, with loving care, 

Guard Thou her kingdom's heir, 

Guide all his ways ! 
Thine arm his shelter be, 
From him by land and sea. 
Bid storm and danger flee, 
Prolong his days ! 
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** * Lord, let war's tempest cease, 
Fold the whole earth in peace, 

Under thy wings! 
Make all the nations one. 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shall reign alone, 

Great King of kings !' 

"Surely/* coutinued Mrs. Greaville, ^'people 
sprung from the same parents^ of the same bloody 
and of the same language^ should hh Mends^ not 
enemies. In division there is weakness^ in union 
there is strength ; and if^ forgetting past wrongs^ 
and abstaining from present recriminations^ Eng- 
land and America^ making allowance for each 
other's faults^ and appreciating each other^s merits^ 
would but combine to carry out the great prin- 
ciples of truth, of integrity, and of freedom, which 
Washington spent his whole life in inculcating, 
then might there be less to fear as we watch the 
on-coming cloud of despotism now darkening the 
political horizon. 

" Let England and America be united, not, in- 
deed, under one government, but in the firmer 
bonds of one faith and one hope; let truth and free- 
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dom be on our side, and God be for us, what have 
we then to fear ? It would, indeed, be a pleasant 
thought to me if any words of mine could have 
an influence in bringing back a more healthy 
tone of feeling between the mother and the child. 
In telling you the story, I may at least say that I 
have had but one wish, — to keep as closely as pos- 
sible to the simple truth ; being perfectly convinced 
that truth alcJne is powerful to remove prejudice, 
to correct error, to promote peace and good- will 
amongst men. 

"And now, in bidding farewell to him whose 
memory not only England and America, but the 
whole world, loves to honour, we shall do well to 
remember that he gained the proud position which 
he will occupy for all time coming in the history 
of the world, not by his brilliant qualities, for 
Washington was not a man of genius, but by the 
constant and unswerving rectitude of his conduct, 
and by his firm determination, at whatever per- 
sonal sacrifice to himself, to do his duty honour- 
ably, truthfully, fearlessly, before God and man. 
These were the characteristics that made Washing- 
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ton the safeguard of his country ; and these are the 
points in which^ God be thanked^ we can all 
imitate his example. And what if we do not gain 
the same worldly fame and honour to which he 
attained? We are no less sure of our reward, 
and a reward far more enduring than that which 
crowned Washington's exertions in his country's 
cause; only let us hold on as good servants of 
God to the end, and in the day when the secrets 
of all hearts are known, we shall find no need to 
envy even the proudest position ever gained on 
earth by man, nor to look back with any feeling 
of regret that we were not permitted to take part 
in giving to mankind the purest or the most per- 
fect code of laws which were ever framed for the 
world's good. For what will all such earthly dis- 
tinctions signify to us in the day when, for Christ 
Jesus' sake, we shall be admitted as citizens of that 
great commonwealth of which our best earthly in- 
stitutions can be but the shadow and the type ? 

" Whilst life is spared to us, shall we not, then, 
80 live, that our earthly work accomplished, we 
may find that He under whose banner we have 
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fought, will give us access by the Spirit to the 
Father, no longer as strangers and foreigners, but 
as fellow-citizens with the saints and of the house^ 
hold of God." 



THE END. 
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These * Scripture Questioning Cards ' furnish at least one means of obviatiufr it. 
Here are one hundred and flfnr>three cards, each oontaixdng a question referring 
to some Scripture fact, and.ii memory oaanot fomish the answer, invettintion 
must." ' 
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IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 
The Evangelical Preacher ; or, Studies for the Pulpit. 

YoL 1, price 48. Oontainmg 15 Sermons and 66 outlines. 
YoL 2, price 6b. Containing 12 Sermons and 82 outlines. 
Yol. 3, price 5s. Containing 137 outlines. 

In addition to tliese, each volume contains Bibhcal Illustrations, 
Counsels for Preachers, Notes and Queries on difficult Texts, etc. 

Choice Sentences; or, Eeoollecttons of the Uinistry of 
the late Bev. Wii<IiIAM Howels, of Long Acre Episcopal 
ChapeL Edited by the Eev. Wm. Beuce, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trimty Church, Sheffield. Second Thousand. Boyal d2mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Invalid's Companion ; or, Words of Comfort for 

the Afflicted. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sermons : Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. Ori- 
ginaUy preached in London, at St. Marjr's Church, Biyanstone 
Square. By the Rev. Bichabd Bingham, M.A., Incumbent of 
Queenborough, Kent. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

The Harmony of History with Prophecy. An Ex- 
position of the Apocalypse. By JosiAH Condeb, Author of 
"The Literary History of the Now Testament." Fcap. 8vo^ 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

Perversion and Conversion; or, Cause and Effect. 

By the Bov. Bobebt Maouibe. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. doth. 

The Cheax^est, Best, and only Commentary on the Bible printed iu 

a large type. 

The Domestic Commentary on the Old and New. 

Testaments. By the Bev. Bobebt Shittleb, Yicar of AUtoh 
Pancras, Dorset. Second Thousand. Beautifidly printed in 
large type with the Text. Originally published at £2 14s., now 
offered for Thirty ShiUmffs, in Four vols, cloth. May iJjbo be 
had in a variety of Bindings suitable for Ftesents, varying in 
price from £3 to £4 15s. Sent Carriage Free by Bail to .any 
part of the Country, eto. 
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BLOOMSBURY LECTUKES. 



The Titles of Christ viewed Prophetically. Being 

Lectures deliTered during Lent, 1857, at St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, by Twelve Clergymen. With a Preface by the Lobb 
* Bishop op Cabijsle. Fcap. 8to, 5s. doth. 

The Light of Prophecy. Being Lectures delivered 
during Lent, 1856, at St. George's, Bloomsbury. With a 
Pre&ce by the Bev. Edwabd Hoabe, A.M. Fcap. 8to, Ss. 
cloth. 

The Gifts of the Eingdoni. Being Lectures delivered 
during Lent, 1855, at St. George's, Bloomsbury, by Twelve 
Clergymen of the Chxirch of England. With a Prefieuje by the 
Rev. BoBEBT BiCKBBSTETH, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

Present Times and Fatnre Profiqpects. Being Lec- 
tures delivered during Lent, 1854, by Twelve Clergvmen. With 
a Preface by the Rev. W. B. Fremantle, M.A., Bector of 
daydon, Bucks. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

The Choice* Five Lectures on Confirmation, delivered 
in St. George's Church, Bloomsbury. By the Bev. Ehujxjs 
Bayley, B^tor. Is. cloth. 

The XJnoertainty of the Time of the Second Advent, 

practically considered. By the Bev. E. Bayley, Bector of St. 
George's. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. sewed. 



Lessons from Jesus ; or, The Teachings of Divine 
Love. By W. P. Balpebn, Author of " Glimpses of Jesus.'* 
Fcap. 8vo, 4e. 6d. doth. 



of Jesus 5 or, Christ Exalted in the Affections 
of His People. By W. P. Baxfbbn. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. doth. 

Kotes aaid Beflections on the Epistle to the 

Bomans. By Abthitb Pbsdhah. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Small post, 6s. doth. 
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EVANaELICiX ALLIAJJfOE PBIZE ^SSAY. 

The Sabbath made for Kan; or, The Origin, History, 

and Principles of the Lord's Day. Bj the Bey. Micaiah Hill. 
Demy Svo, Tvith Side Notes, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A Smaller Edition without the Notes, Ss. doth. 

'*We most reiterate the expresBion of our conviction, that as a manual ot 
the whole subjeot, this Prize msaj Is the fallest and best extant."— Ckriffiait 
Timea. 

**For argnment and arrangement this able and eomplete treatiae is miperfor 
to any work we hare seen on this important question." — ChriHian JSxaminer. 



A Short Exposition of the Pilgrim's Frogress, with 

a Narratiye of the Life of Bunyan. In Six Lectures. By 
W. J. 18mo, Is, 6d. cloth. 

Solace in Sickness and Sorrow. A CoUectioiL of 

Hynms, Original and Selected. 32mo, 2s. 6d, doth; or Ss. 
extra cloth, gilt edges. 

Portions for the Sick and Solitary Christian. By 

the Bev. Bobeet WnrTBHEAD, Author of "A Key to the Book 
of Common Prayer." Imp. 32mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Breathings after God. Prayers for the CloBet. By a 
Lllthan. Part I., 18mo, Is. doth. Part II., Is. doth. 

Israel in the World ; or, the Mission of the Hebrews 
to the Great MilitaTy Monarchies. By W. H. Jomnnoirs, Ttf.A., 
Author of ** Israel after the Flesh." Illustrated with a Coloaivd 
Hap. Fcap., 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Isabella Hamiltoni the Martyr, a Tale of the 

Sixteenth Century. Edited by the Author of " Aids to Derdop- 
ment," "Memoirs of Two Sisters," etc., etc. 16mo, Is. 6d. 
cloth 

SIHTABLE PBESENT TO THE CLEBGY AND THB 

STUDENT. 

The Divine Rule of Faith and Practioe. By tiie 

Bey. WiLLUX Goods, M.A., F.S.A., Bector of AUhallows the 
Great and Less, London. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Ori^aJly published at 86s. In three handsome yols., 8yo^ 
doth, and now offered at the yery veduoed price of ISe. 

It ought to be in the possession of every dergynum $ in ftet, 
no dexgyman's library is complete without it 
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The Standard Ttme Bookt Consisting of Three Hun- 
dred and Twenty Hymn Ohorales, etc. ; including the choicest 
of Luther's own and adopted compositions, and other splendid 
specimens of Congregational Psalmody, by eminent English and 
Continental Church Composers, in about Eighty different 
Metres. Together with the most approyed Single and Doable 
Chants, the Ancient Tones for the J?rose Psahns, an Introduc- 
tory Anthem, Sanctus, Kesponses, Dismission Tunes and Chorus, 
etc. With an Accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. Third 
Edition. 6s. 6d. cloth ; Vs. 6d. strongly half-bound in calf. 

II. THE STANDARD TUNE BOOK— Vocal Score. 16mo, 
2s. cloth. 

m. THE STANDARD TUNE BOOK FOR TREBLE VOICES. 

In oblong 16mo, cloth lettered, 8d. 

IV. THE STANDARD TUNE BOOK— TREBLE AND BASS. 
Is. 

V. THE STANDARD TUNE BOOK— TREBLE AND ALTO. 

Xs. 

VL THE STANT)ARD TUNE BOOK— TENOR AND BASS. 
Is. 

The School Hymn Book with Tunes. ConsiBting of 

Two Hundred and Seventy Hymns, Original and Select, and 
Three Hundred and Twenty Melodies. Small 8vo, lOd. cloth. 

The School Hymn Book without the Tunes. Four- 
pence cloth, or 38. 6d. per dozen copies. 

The Boy^S Own Text Book. Containing a Text jfrom 
the Old Testament, and a Corresponding Verse from the New, 
for every day in the Year. Selected by a JjADY, Boyal 64mo, 
Is. cloth, gUt edges ; Is. 6d. roan tuck. 

The Girrs Own Tesrt Book. Containing a Text from 
the Old Testament, and a Corresponding Verse from the New, 
for eyeiy day in the Year. Selected by a LadTp Boyal 64tmo, 
Is. cloth; Is. 6d. roan tuck, 

A Text Book for the Sick and Afflicted. Selected by 

a Lady. Boyal 64mo, Is. cloth ; Is. 6d. roan tuck. 
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QENEKAL AND EDUCATIONAL WOEKS. 



NEW AND SXJPEEIO» EDITION. 

English Literature from Cliaucer to TennysoiL 

By Henby Heed, late Frofessor of Bhetoric and English litera- 
ture in Pennv|rlyania University. Ecap. 8vo, 4ib. 6d. cloth. 

** Thifl is written in a numly tpirit. Tha anthor displajs a ripe idiolanihip, a 
wide and varied aoquaintance with Bn^^h literature altogether vnaaoal; a 
power of thought, and a vein of fresh and original oritioism, as remarkaUe as 
thej are delightful." — Zondon Gtiardian, 

This volume will be found eminently adapted for the higher 
forms in all schools, containing, as it does, the most complete and 
discriminating risume of English literature from the earliest period. 

Lectures on English Literature^ from Chancer to 

Tennyson, and on English History and Tragic Poetry, as 
illustrated by Shakspeare. By Henbt Beed. In 1 toL, 5s. 
cloth. 

"The Lectures of Mr. Beed, however, may stand upon their own merits. 
They are the productions of a refined and gentle nund. * * * The chief 
interest of his work consiflts, however, in the fact that it is an independent 
American view of EngUsh literature." — Aihenawm, 

** Enghsh Literature is a volume of rich and instructive interest. To form 
any adequate conception of the diversifled topics and illustrations with which 
its outline is filled up, the lectures themselves must be read. They abound wiih 
discriminatinff remarks and judicious reflections, admirabhr calculated to form 
the taste ana rectiff the judgment of general readers. * * * We most cor- 
dially recommend this volume to the patronage of our friends."— JFV'Mmaii. 

A New Dictionary of Quotations from the Greek| 

Jjatin, and Modem Languages. Translated into English, and 
occasionally accompanied -with Illustrations and Explanations, 
Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, "with an extensiTe Index, 
referring to erejy important word. Bv the Author of " live 
and Learn," "The Newsg^per and Gheneral Header's Pocket 
Companion," etc. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

"The ' Dictionary of Quotations ' is copious in contents, neat in eaeootioB, 
and moderate in price — three attribntos which include almost all the merits to 
be looked for in such a oompOation. This work has, however, a merit which 
appertains to none of its predecessors. It not only follows an al p habeti ea l 
arrangement in the initial word of each quotation, but has a copious index, 
modeUed after those of the Delphia classics, by the aid of which the person 




Morning Adverii$eir, 

" If, as we think, this is a book which must have been wished for at timet by 
nearly everybody, the inference seems that nearly everybody ought to buy it. 
Many are tne anrious inquiries addressed to * Notes and Queries,' and answered 
after a reasonable number of weeks, whioh might have been spared or ralher 
answered, had this small volume been at the interrogator's elbow, ''^GetUUmon'a 
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USEFUL BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 



Live and Learn : a Guide for all who wish to Speak and 
Write Correctly ; particularly intended as a book of reference 
for the solution of difficulties connected witli Grammar, Ck>m- 
position, Punctuation, etc., etc. With explanations of Latin 
and French Words and Phrases of frequent occurrence in news- 
papers, reviews, periodicals, and books in general; with full 
directions for beginning, ending, and addressing Letters to 
Persons of every degree of rank. Thirteenth Thousand. 2q. 6d. 
post free. 

" There are hnndreds of persons, engaged in professional and conunerciBi 
pursuits, who are sensible of their deficiencies on znany points connected yriih 
the grammar of their own tongue, and who, by self-tuition, are anxious to 
correct such deficiencies, and to acquire the means of spealdng and writing, if 
not with elegance, at aiiy rate with a due regard to grammatical accuracy, to 
whom this little work is Indispensable." 

" ' Live and Learn ' is an excellent book. To show our appreciation of its 

merits, we have had it cased in leather, and have made a pocket companion of 

it. 'VV e look upon it as really indUpensable. We advise our readers to inoitate 

our example— jirocure the book, and sell it not for any price."-^ Educational 

^Gazette, 

'"Live and Learn' contains many good practical observations on points of 
English grammar and composition which are in ditnger of being forgotten or 
overlooked by those who have not studied our language and literature with tho 
attention they deserve." — Athenceum, 



BEAD AND EEFLECT. 

The Newspaper and Greneral Reader's Pocket 

Companion. Being a Familiar Explanation of nearly Four 
Thousand Classical and Foreign Words, Phrases, and Quota- 
tions in constant occurrence in the various Journals, Periodicals, 
and Publications of the day. By the Author of " Live and 
Learn." Eleventh Thousand. 2s. 6d. post free. 

** One of the most useful little works we have seen for some time. In it is 
explained, with a lucidity which the meanest comprehension cannot fail readily 
to understand and remember, the various literary phrases in d>iily use, whether 
from living or dead tongues. An index renders reference very easy. Every 
one may derive advautiige and occasional assistance from this ingenious and 
well-executed little work, and its price makes it accessible." — Leeds Times, 

"A truly useful and valuable little publication, being a familiar explanation 
of classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations of constant occurrence in 
the journals, a cheap, popularly-arranged mctionary of quotations ; and half- 
a-crown would bo well laid out in its purchase." — Plymouth Herald, 
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WORTH NOTICE. 

What has always been wanted, is now published. 

TWENTY-POUETH THOUSAND. 

New and Enlarged Edition (172 additional pages), Ss., doth. 

The Dictionary AppendiZi and Guide to Correct 
Speaking and Writing, containing upwards of Seven Thousand 
Words not found in the Dictionary, which often prove per- 
plexing to the best Writers, together with a Book of 
Beference for the solution of difficulties connected with Grammar, 
•Composition, Punctuation, etc. 

*<j* The rapid sale of twenty-three thousand copies of the Dic- 
tionary Appendix has sufficiently attested the merits of this moat 
useful and valuable work, and has induced the Publishers to seek to 
render the present edition still more worthy the approval of the 
public. To accomphsh this, a Second Part has been added, which 
will be found to furnish a solution of every difficulty connected with 
correct speaking and writing. 

"The iMst edneatad win not regeot this 'Dietionary Appendix' m a stady 
eomnaaion : and those, alao, whose education is onlr in progress, will find it nn 
asoeUent help. The inflectiona of the yerbs are often yery peaplexing. Here* 
in all diffimut words, ther will be found at a glanoe, wluoh will save many a 
precious moment. We give this work our hearty recommendation."— JBra»- 
gelieal Magazine for October, 1853. 

*' This Talnable work may tmly be called the * DictiouMy Appendix,' sopplv- 
iog, as it does, upwards of 7000 words not to be fSound in any dictionaries in 
aso. This Tery not aknie most commend it to general xmej'— Chunk GtuuH*, 
4th April, 1864. 

" This is a work that may be pat into the hands, not only of younc persons, 
but of those nu>re advanced in ufe, with advaatage. It contains aooye TilOO 
words not to be found in the dictionaries. This work supplies a desideratum 
long required, and may be placed not only in the hands of eyeir youth, hot also 
of persons accustomed to correspondence, with advantage.' —!%« JBodber't 
OaeHte, for 16th July, 1861. 

A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

The Bight Word in the Bight Place. A companion 

to the Writing Desk, Pulpit, and Platform, fonning a new and 
improved dictionary of Synonyms, in which are incorporated the 
selections of Crahbe, ^chhishop Whately, and others, com- 
prising a greater numher of words of similar meaning, from 
which to make choice, than any other collection. Sixteenth 
Thousand. 6d., free hy post 7d. 

No lady correspondent, no puhUc speaker, no teacher of youth, 
nor man of business, should delay procuring this indispensable help 
to feUcitous writing and speaking. 

" * The Bight Word in the Bight Place ' is indeed a ' pocket book * or rather 
it might well be made an item in a (Gentleman's) pocket-book.*'— JMrtrrolMmat 

2VflMt. 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO LEABN. 

Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in Speaking, Writ- 
ing, and Pronunciation, Corrected. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 
6d., bj post 7d. 

Old and Young, Educated and Uneducated, may consult this 
small work with adyantage. Selling by Thousands. 



THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE-MECUM. 

Elocntion, its Principles reduced to Firactice. 

By the Author of " Lire and Learn.'* 6d., by post 7d. 

*'We are ideaaed irltli the author's book. Bt its price he has made it 
acoessihle to all, and its teachinff is so simple, and its rules so few and plain, 
that he has made it comprehensible to aU."— 2!l« LUerarium, 



HINTS FOB SCOTCHMEN. 

Scotticisms Corrected, Third Thousand. 6d., by 
post 7d. 

A Scotticism is not so much Scottish words as English words in 
a Scottish use or construction. 

*'It will proTe highly Talnable, and has our hearty recommendation,"— 
Caledonian Mercury, 



HINTS FOR LEAENEBS. 

The Bight Way of Learning French Correctly. 

Pointing out the Difficulties which puzzle the Beginner and the 
Scholar in Learning to Speak, Pronounce, Translate, and Write 
French. By C. Dagobeet. Sixth Thousand, Is., free by post. 

" * The Bight Way/ eto., is a Texy excellent little manoaL We adiise every 
teacher of French to procure a copy of it." — The Qoverneae, 



SINE QUA NON. 

Which is Which? This or That? A Compendious 

Dictionary of French and English Words which appear iden- 
tical, though they essentially diiier. By C. Dagobbst. Second 
Thousand, 6d., hy post 7d. 

"ETeiy Engliah student ought to consolt it."— Xt^erartum. 
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PRACTICAL COURSE OF FRENCH. 

PAET I. 

Firactical Course of French. By G. Daoobsbi, Author 

of "111© Bight Way of Learning French," etc., etc. Crown 
8ro, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

PAET n. 

Practical Course of French. By C. Daoobebt. 

Crown 8to, 2a. 6cL cloth. 

PABT in. 

Practical French Ghrammar and Book of Beferenoe. 

By O. Dagobebt. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d- cloth. 
The aboYe may be had complete in One Volume, Ts. 6d. cloth. 

" For instraction in the French langnaffe no work u better adspteA than 
Dagobert's Safe and Sure Method (>f acquiring French, pnblished bjr J. F. Shaw, 
Southampton How, London, We huve no heaitation m tajing tht^ ii the moat 
valuable work on the subiectt and one destined to popularize tbm tteadj of F^endi 
from the nmple method adopted to instruct those who desire to cultivate an 
acqoaintance with that language."— J^amiZy Friend, 

** We feel pleasure in commending the book to the Bn^h Stadent, from a 
thorough conviction of its merits, and because of the great facilities which it 
offers for acquiring a knowledge of the French language."— Xt^eraWirsi. 



FRENCH AND GERMAN COPY BOOKS. 

For Use in Schools and Frivate JPamUies, 

PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 

French Copy Books for Teaching the French 

Language and Writing simultaneously. By C. Dagobebt, 
Author of *' Practical I^nch Courses," etc., etc. In Two Parts, 
6d. each. 



Oerman Copy Books for Teaching the German 

Language and Writing simultttneously. By C. Daoobbbt. In 
Three rarts, 6d. each. 

Tliese Copy Books are constructed upon an entirely new plan, 
and present great facilities for acquiring a practical knowledge Mthe 
languages. 
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The Clmrch of Eome ; Her Present Moral Theology, 
Scriptural InBtmction, and Canon Law. "A Beport on tho 
Books and Documents on the Papacy," deposited in the Unirer- 
gity Library, Cambridge; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; and 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8to, 5s. cloth. 

%* This importftnt and remarkable work is recommended bj the Ber. Dr. 
McNsiLS, Dr. Cvxming, Dr. O'Sulutait, Bev. Hush Sxowxll, and Bev. 

BOBKBT McGhZE. 



PENNY LETTER TRACTS. 

1. What I was and What I am. 

2. Peat Without Ceasing ; or, Jesus on Oliyet, 

3. The Happy Home ; or, Jesus at Bethany. 

4. Eabthly Case : A Heavenly Discipline. 

5. Gospel Hymns. 

6. The Omnipotent Helpeb. 

7. Hymns op Compost. 
And a Sobted Packet. 

The above are printed on Tinted Paper, for enclosing in envelopes, and sold 
in Packets containing 13, price Is. each. 



Fhotograms of an Eastern Tonr^ being Journal 

lictters of Last Year, written Home from G-ermany, Dalmatia, 
Corfu, Greece, Palestine, etc., with Original Illustrations, by 5. 
Fcap. 8to, 53. cloth. 

'*This Tolume comprises a series of twenty-one letters, dated from different 
points of travel ; they are written in a simple, unaffected style, and refresh our 
old recollections of localities and events very pleasantly. * * * * It gives a 
great deal of information as to routes, fares, hotels, etc., etc., which cannot but 
prove useful to any neophyte in travelling who is bound for the East.'*— Cniie. 

How to Visit France and Belgium in a Fortnight 

for Ten Guineas. By Eobeetson Noel, Esq., LL.D 
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WORKS FOR TOITNG PERSONS, 

SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY READING. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

Bills from the Fountain of Life. A Book for the 

Young. B J the Bev. Dr. Nbwtok, Philadelphia. In post 8to, 
39. 6d. cloth. 

CONTHNTS: 



The Pleaaant Way. 
The Spider's Example. 
The Marks of a Ben-Oni. 
The Crooked Things Straight- 
ened. 
The Great Man in Q-od*B Sight. 
The Lily's Lessons. 



The Gift for God. 
GHie Wonderful Lamp. 
The Child's Fortune Told. 
The Millennial Menagerie. 
The Best Merchandise. 
The Lessons Jesus Teaches. 



Also, by the same Author, 

The Best Things. A Book for the Young, 
with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth. 



Post 8vo, 



Contents t 



The Best Fountain. 
The Best Workers. 
The Best Work. 
The Best Warfare. 
The Best Loan. 



The Best Lesson. 
The Best Flower. 
The Best Bobe. 
The Best Helper. 
The Best Name. 



it 



Bapermtendents would find these books a great assistance either to deliver 
as they are, or as models to eopy from. Teachers would derlTC many Talnable 
hints and helps firom the perusal of them, and oar Scholars would welcome reli- 
gious instraetlon giyen in such an aitxnetiretarm"--CkurcltqfEtufiand8»ndajf 
School Magaeine, 

" We are rendering a Idndnesa to Sunday School Teachers, and those who 
hare to do with the young, by calling their attention to these books, which con- 
tain a rich fund of anecdote and illustration admirably adapted for their use."— 
BaptUt Magaeine* 

Sunlight Through the Mist; or, Practical Lessons 
Drawn from theliyes of Good Men. A Story Book for 
Chadren. By the author of "Teiumphs op Steam," "Thb 
Mabttb Laitd," etc. New Edition, post 8tO| with lUostrations, 
8s. 6d. cloth. 



" We haye been 
manner. 



much pleased with this book. It is done in a yeiy 
approach to dullness, and without beia^ 
recommend the book with satiafaction."— 



I TeiT 
interesting manner, without an 
*ohildvh' in its expressions 
Toutk's Moffotins, a«p. 1800. 

"This little Toluma eonatsts of a history of Kartin Lather, told in a simpla 
and interesting manner, with practical lessons drawn fromhii life."— AMM^Wicai 
MagaekUf Sep., 1860. 
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Woodcroft, or Elder Daughters: Their Influence 

and Duties. By One of Themselves. Fcap. 8vo, Ss., cloth. 

Selection from Contents : — 



An English Home. 
The Family Circle. 
Fan^ Work. 
On Faculty. 
Conyersation. 
Defects of Character. 



Cheap Enjoyments. 
On Beading. 
Social Intercourse. 
Improyement of Time. 
On Dress. 



« This Is a lady's book, and to all siich ve eommend it. Social mtereoiiTM« 
dres3, cheap enjoyments, and many other subjects are discussed in a manner 
peculiarly yiTacions and instructiTe." — Cfkrittian WUn4u, 

" Bight principles are incnlcated, character is well deadribed, information is 
pleasanUy imparted, and altogether we are glad to recommend the book as one 
which may aavantageonsly be placed in the hands of young ladies." — Church qf 
England Magazine, 



Following Fully; an lUuairatiTe Karrative founded 
on Fact. By the Author of " Whispbes in the PaIiMS," etc. 
Fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

'* The present -volume is one of no oommon-place character. From its nature 
it mresents many sul^ects in novel li^^hts, and so contributes to impress facts 
sufficiently known but not feft." — ChruUan Witnen, 

** The spirit and tone of the tale are excellent. A high tone of Christian 
devotcdness and self-sacrifice runs throughout it. ... It is an edifying book." 
—JSaptist Magazine, 

" A beautiAil and touching narrative, showing how those who would follow 
the Lord ' fully ' xiAist be reiMly to ' deny themseiTCs, take up the Cross daily/ 
and they shall m no wise lose their reward." — Evangelical Magazine, Sept., 1860. 



First Fruits; or. Addresses to the Young. By the 
Rev. J. Mum. "With Ptefiwje by Rev. Dr. Oumming. ISmo, 
Is., cloth. 

" I believe it has ezeellencies not nsoally found. It speaks to children in 
childlike yet not in childish terms. The author possesses the talent of addresa* 
ine the young in no ordinary degree. I do, therefore, moat earnestly commend 
this little work to parents and teachers, assuring them they will not regret their 
slight expenditure for so valuable a tiooV" ^Extract from JPrtfaee bjf the Bet, J*. 

CKSIlMllt^, D.J}. 
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THE EXCELSIOE LIBEARY. 



I. 

The Bible : What is it ? Whence came it ? How came 
it ? Wherefore came it? To whom camo it ? How should we 
treat it ? By A. J. Mobbis. Third Thousand. Is. sewed, 
28. cloth. 

** Clear in style, candid in the statement of diffionlties, and direct in tiie 
answers, it is jast the kind of book which is likely to please readers whose wish is 
to obtain a general riew of the subject discussed." — Athenaum. 

II. 

Introduction to English Literature, from Chancer 

to Temiyson. ' By Henby Beed. Seventh Thousand. 2b, 
sewed, Ss. cloth. 

« The Lectures of Mr. Beed, however, may stand upon their own merits. 
They are the production of a refined and gentle mind. « * * The chief interest 
of his work consists, however, in the fact, that it is an independent American j 
Tiew of English literature." — Athencettm, 

HI, 

The Two Students, Guide and Julius; or, the 

True Consecration of the Doubter ; with Appendices. By 
Fbedebicz Aua. D. Tholuoz, D.D. Third Thousand. Is. 6i 
sewed, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

« As a book for placing in the hands of our students, and youn^ men who 
may be expected to have a t *ste for G-erman literature, we cannot tell how much 
good m!ght be accomplished by its circulation." — BelfoH Ne¥)»letter, 

IV, 

Lectures on English Histctry and Tragic Poetry, 

as Illustrated by Shakspear©i By Hejoiy Eeed. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s. sewed, 3s. cloth 

V. 

Lectures on the British Poets. By Hexby Beed. 

Fourth Thousand. 8s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

"Beed's Poets has been added by Mr. Shaw to his Excelsior Library, and 
will, we hope, have an extensive circvLla.tion."'-GentIcman'$ Magctzine, 

** It is not often that we meet with so much good writing:, refined taste, 
intellectual rigour, and wholesome sentiments as are contained in these 
Leotures."— J?ri^A Banner, 

TI. 

Christianity in the Business of Life. Pour Lectures. 

By the Ber. Hvan Stowell, M.A. ; Bey. J. B. Owen, M.A ; 
Bey. Baldwin Bbown, B.A ; Bey. Luke Wiseman. Is. 
sewed, 2s. cloth. ^ 
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